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terrers from FRANCE to the EDITOR 
of the MONTHLY MAGAZINE; by” the 
- REV. A. BURGH, of WOBURN CHAPEL. 


. Paris; Aug. 25, 1815. - 

T is a species of felo de se for a tra- 
yeller to ‘say that it is impossible, 

‘or at least impulitie, to believe one word 
‘which any tourist asserts. The wonders 
of the venerable abbey of St. Denis are 
taken for granted, aud expatiated upon 
by almost every writer who visits Paris. 
Instead, however, of expatiating, in imi- 
tation of others, who copy nonsense from 
each other, upon what we did see there, 
we will simply relate what we did not 
see. .We did not sce any monument of 
unportance, all these magnhificent testi- 
monies of the grandeur and progress of 
the arts in France having been removed; 
as related in our last, fo Paris. We 
were shewn indeed the door of this an- 


cient edifice, through which the highly=. 


respected remains of a long race’ of 
kings were carried to be publicly burned 
under the very windows of their abiding 
place, by order of the monster Robes- 
pierre. We were. shewn also several 
specimens of modern sculpture, intended 
‘by the late religious and conscientious 
euiperor to adorn certain expiatory 
altars, proposed to be erected by way of 
atonement, for the tremendous wick- 
eduess of those who had dared to de- 
throne and murder their lawful sove- 
reign. Every one knows that Bonaparte, 
not content with ‘the possessions of the 
living, had also in Contemplation, ap- 
propriated to himself aud to his family, 
the sacred mansions of the dead. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he had already 
Assued his mandate ‘forthe repair and 
restoration of this’ far-famed cemetery; 
and great progress appears to have been 
made; yet, in its present unfinished state, 


at certainly has little claim to the atfenr 


tion of es 6 " 
at Meng ce: little more than bare 


and ‘no modern decorations have yet 
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wails being. now discernible; all its » 
ancient beanties are deposited clsewliere,, 


‘been added, either to dazzle the eye by 
‘their magnificence, or to»conceal the 
‘glaring faults, every where discernible in 
the architecture. | 

We made an excursion this morning 
té" Malmaison; this beautiful chateau, 
having been considered as the private 
property of the late Empfess Josephine, 
has descended to lier son, Eigene Beau- 
harnois. It is at présent inhabited by 
‘Lofd Conibermere. © The® garden and 
pleasure-grounds. ‘are very beautiful, 
and laid out with great taste, in the 
English style: we were shewn the very 
splendid apartment in which Josephine 
breathed her last, at the age only of 
forty-nine; in-England-we sapposed her 
to have been much older. 

The gallery of pictures, erected and 
furnished under her immediate diroe- 
tien, appears inestimable. A connois- 
séur; however, assured mé, that most of 
the pictures were only good copies. 
We were not permitted to see the other 
apartments, Returning thence to Paris, 
we paid another visit to the matchless 
palace of St. Cloud. “Here, also, to ena- 
merate the paintings of the first masters, 
dispersed throughout the apartments, 
and particularly those contained in the 
great gallery of Apollo, would be an 
endless task. We made an ineffectual 
atiempt to see the Elysée Bourbon, 
Boniparie’s favourite town residence, 
situated in Rue Fauxbourg St. Honore : 
it is at present inhabited by the Emperor 
‘of Russia, and no person is permitted to 
visit the apartments.. Here, at Malmai- 
son, and indeed almost ‘every where, 
English soldiers are constantly on duty ; 
and it was most gratifying to me to hear 
with what respect a French general, a 
few days since, spoke of the uniform 
good eonduct of the British troops. ‘The 
Prussians are detested at Paris, and 
well they may be; it is, di ful to 


gol 
“furnjture at St. Cloud, by several of their 
. Ce ” officers ; 
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officers: and also to remark some tables 
of curious Mosaic work wantonly de- 
faced, apparently for the sake merely of 
doing mischief. Surely works of art 
and ingenuity should ever be held sacred, 
except by professed barbarians. ‘They 
do not, however, appear to have injured 
the pictures. 
_. August 26. Yesterday was the 
féte of St. Louis: it is unnecessary to 
say that, under the present state of 
politics in France, every exertion was 
made to do honour to the patroa saint 
of the Bourbon family. The theatres 
were gratuitously opened to the popu- 
lace; it was publicly announced in the 
Newspapers, that the water-works at 
St. Clond and Versailles would play, 
and that the public buildings would be 
illuminated in the evening. The king 
held a court, and the foreign ministers 
were presented immediately after high- 
mass; and there was a drawing-room 
for the ladies in the afternoon. We at- 
tended a solemn service at the church 
of St. Euistache, where, to give, as we 
suppose, particular importance to the 
anniversary of St. Louis, the ceremony 
(or sacrament as it is called by the 
Roman Catholics) of confirmation was 
conferred upon the young persons resi- 
dent in the capital We noticed, on 
this occasion, a custom with which we 
were unacquainted: several ladies, with 
little girls, probably their daughters, 
extremicly well dressed, and accompa- 
nied by a commissaire, for so he was 
called, carrying a large silver dish, filled 
with “pain benit,” (consecrated bread,) 
paraded up and down the church during 
divine service, distributing it gratuitous- 
Jy to all who were disposed to avail 
themselves of their bounty. 
Notwithstanding every contrivance to 
give an air of popularity to the reigning 
family, no appearance whatever of en- 
thusiasm, or even pretended attachment, 
was discernible, amid the blaze of the il- 
luminations, to which individuals con- 
tributed most sparingly; the multitudes 
parading the streets are entirely unim- 
passioned, no way elated, and merely 
taking the air, as usual on a summer's 
evening. A few wretched half-starved 
and half-naked children, collected God 
knows where, for neither starvafion nor 
nakedness is at present visible at Paris, 
wore seen parading in the Palais Royal, 
crying “ Vive le Roi;” but not a single 
voice joined inchorus. It made a deep 
impression on me, for it seemed as if no 
one but absolutely starvelings could he 
hired to utter words formerly so deeply 
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engraved on the hearts of the whis 
French nation. The most complete 
apathy appears to prevail; eating, drink. 
ing, and dissipation, have absorbed 
other idea. In the provinces, other sey. 
timents, I doubt not, very generally 
vail; nor should I te i the eatin. 
prized, were the present deceitful 
on the departure of the foreign troop, 
to be succeeded by such a tempest a 
might shake the present government to 
its centre. Bonaparte, however, has 
sailed for St. Helena; that rallying. 
point, fortunately for the peace of Ba 
rope in general, and for the tranquilli 
of France in particular, ‘is 
This circumstance has not been known 
above three days in Paris, and the print- 
shops already teem with the most vir. 
leut caricatures of the ex-emperor. Such 
are the Parisians! But I will not libel 
twenty millions of braye men by sup- 
posing that the French nation are com- 
posed of such as these! 

Those who wish to behold the 1 
wonderful assemblage of the ingenui 
of ancient and modern time which has 
ever been collected into one spot, should 
not lose an instant in visiting Pans. 
Every day deprives this matchless mu- 
seum of many of its beauties; and one 
moment of desperation may reduce the 
remainder to ashes! A true Frenchman 
must feel, and feel strongly too, the 
daily plunder of his darling Louvre, by 
those whom he detests; and, should any 
one of the numerous attendants, to whose 
care this precious gallery is entruste 
indignantly determine that the enemes 
of France should not be enriched at her 
expence, how easy would it be to i 
volve in one common ruin the works of 
Raphael, Titian, and Corregio, together 
with the Venus, the Apollo, the Laacoon, 
and the various unrivalled productons 
of ancicnt days. 

To-morrow we set out on our retum 
to England ;—it must be the business of 
many hours of leisure to attempt % 
delineation of some few of those mot 
merable excellencies which we have 
been so highly gratified in witnessing; 
which, as we have already remarked, are 
gradually disappearing, and daily.pack- 
ing up to grace the collections of 
former proprictors. We naturally aj 
plied to them the just encomium of ome 
of our own poets :— 

“The canvass glow'd e’en beyond nature 

warm 

The pregnant quarry teem’d with humaa 

rm ;” 





and took our Icaye, not without casting 
mally 













inany “a longing, lingering look” be- 


hind, which seemed to exclaim with ~ 


Brutus, on his last interview with his 
beloved Cassius, “ For ever, and for ever, 
farewell !” 
The state of music in France, and 
icularly that of the church, is at 
Fost a century behind any other catholic 
country in Europe. ‘The peculiar de- 
light which I derive from the composi- 
tions of the Italian, Portuguese, and 
German schools, led me to pay more 
attention than I otherwise should have 
done, to the performances in the princi- 
pal churches in Paris. The organs are 
unpleasing to my ear, and the manner of 
playing upon them execrable. When- 
ever the organists make an attempt at 
an interlude, or any otherembellishment, 
we are sometimes annoyed by a mere 
military quick-march, entirely divested 
of solemnity; but, in general, I may say 
almost always, disgusted by a country- 
dance tune in jigg-time. And, when the 
organ does not play, then the singers 
are constantly accompanied by a ser- 
pent only, groaning the note so as inva- 
riably to overpower the voice. At St. 
Eustache, on the festival of St. Louis, 
the serviec of high-mass was accompa- 
nied by a band, but even then the 
character of the music was equally des- 
orm though the performance was 
cr. 


The Chapel Royal of the Tuilleries is, 
however, exempt from this species of 
censure; we again attended high-mass 
there on Sunday last ; and, could I have 
pursuaded myself that I had been in 
an opera-house instead of a Christian 
church, my gratification would have been 
complete ; it was in the very best style of 
italian serious singing, and, in point of 
vocal and instrumental execution, most 
perfect. Yet, with all its excellence, it 
was but a caricature of what it was in- 
tended to express; and no onc note, from 
the begining to the end, could be con- 
sidered as an echo to the sense; with 

single exception of the concluding 
prayer for the King, “Domine salvum 
“ regem nostrum,” &. adapted to an 
ae Gregorian chant, which, as it was 

“i sung, and accompanied by the 
Whole conseryatorial band, conveyed to 
iy car the most impressive and a 
propriate combination of fine ane 4 

. I ever remember to have heard. 
lai hey tourist, whose journal I have 

ae y met with, and individuals, in 
cracrel, with whom I have conversed, 
“commend those who yisit France to 


Uavel in the diligence, If an English- 
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man’s object be merely to see Paris, and 
nothing else, this advice may be good 
for nothing else can he see, when im- 
mured in these shapeless receptacles for 
human victims, which, travelling ni 
and day, render it physically impossi 
for passengers to form an idea of a consi- 
derable part of avery fine country, whicls 
they may never chance to visit again. 
I shall beg leave to propose to others 
the plan which I adopted, in opposition 
to very rigid economy so repeateds 
ly enforced. Two gentlemen, travel- 
ling together, may hire at Calais or 
Boulogne, for about seven pounds, a very 
convenient and easy carriage, on two 
wheels, requiring only two horses and one 
postilion to take them to Paris and 
bring them back: the expence of post- 
horses is about nine pounds, which is, I 
believe, cheaper than two places in the 
diligence. Thus, besides being masters 
of our own time, without sacrificing our 
rest, we Jogged on, uniting ease and 
comfort with economy. 

The extra charge is only the hire of 
the cabriolet, and the question comes to 
this, whether the superior advantages 
above-mentioned, are worth three pounds 
ten shillings a-head? For ny i 
think they are honestly worth the mo- 
ney, and so, I trust, will most of my 
readers, 

Having already recommended such 
of my countrymen as are admirers of the 
fine arts, not to lose a moment in visiting _ 
Paris, lest they should behold only the 
shadow of departed greatness, I shal? 
give them some hints in regard to the 
probable expence of their excursion, 

We lodged “au premier,” that is, had 
a very handsome suite of apartments, on 
the first floor, in one of the best hotels, 
“ Hotel des Etrangers,” Rue Vevienne, 
We paid, for sixteen days, seven Napo- 
leons, or about three guineas a week; 


and were not annoyed, as in England, 


by a yaricty of extra and unexpected 
charges. A sensualist, of any description, 
isin hiselement; an Englishman,gencrally 
speaking, is disgusted in a fortnight, and 
almost starves in the midst of luxury: ta 
his ideas, Paris is but a theatre of splen- 
did misery; and he returns with extacy 
to his chop and bottle of Port, unmoved. 
by the painted dolls of the Palais Royal, 
and unsubdued even by the attractions 


of iced Champaigne. 
—— a 3 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


HE depreciation of ge ges of 
T agricultural produce, and of pro- 
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perty in general, constitutes a feature 
of the times, deeply interesting to the 
whole community, and meriting the 
most serious attention and examination. 
Fluctuations of property are concerns 
of the fire-side and the family circle ; 
they haunt a man on his pillow ; they 
cloud his enjoyments with dark fore- 
bodings; and they fill him with corroding 
eares, which counteract the animal gra- 
tifications of abundance, and supersede 
the benefits of the wisest political in- 
stitutions. 

LAND, which wasestimated two years 
ago at 1001. an acre, has not lately fetch- 
ed 501.; and that at 501. scarcely 201, 
or any price; HOUSES, which used to 
Jet readily at 1001, stand empty at 80. 
and GOl.; consoLis, which were at 72, 
and ought to have been at 90, have 
fallen to 56, and are daily sinking, in 
spite of a thousand manoeuvres prac- 
tised to keep them up. He who, two 
years ago, considered himself worth 
20,0001., thus finds his property reduced 
to 15 or 12,0001. ; and he who had an in- 
come of 10001. a year, finds it depre- 
ciated, by causes which he has been 
unable to controul, to 7501, 6001., or 
5001. All classes, at the same time, have 
engagements, measured by old prices, 
and are entangled, more-or less, by 
leases and time-bargains, which they 
are bound in honour and in law to 
respect; and taxes, tythes, and poor- 
rates, remain fixed demands, equal to,one- 
third of former incomes, and to two- 
thirds of present incomes, 

Such is the condition of the people of 
England, created by a crusade of twenty 
years against liberty, and against in- 
stitutions and changes which were in- 
evitable consequences of the spread of 
knowledge, ‘To carry on this purpose 
under various names aud disguises, the 
strength of the English nation has been 
stretched till it has lost its elasticity, 
and the English people are now in the 
state of a man who has just escaped 
from the effects of a raging fever, or is 
yecovering from a fit of drunkenness! 

But it is in vain that we now reproach 
ourselves for events that are past, or 
seck to criminate the authors of them, 
unless mankind derived wisdom fronr 
experience, and profited by example, 
It is now our only useful duty, as good 
subjects, to enquire into the proximate 
causes of the pressing evils of the hour ; 
and, knowing the causes, to consider of 
the means of palliating their malignant 
pficets. We suffer, perhaps, as much 
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from the influence of alarm, as from the 
operation of real evils; and, in all cases, 
alarms are best dissipated by investi, 
gating their cause. 

The progressive increase of effecty 
from the constant operation of uni 
forces, is not confined to falling bodies, 
It applies to moral agency, as well ag 
physical; and constantly exhibits itg 
peculiar phenomena in the ordi 
concerns of life and society. It is a 
principle well understood by knavyish 
statesmen, when they practise on public 
credulity, for the purpose of exciti 
delusions, favourable to their wicked 
projects, Every convert is equivalent 
in this process to a new increment of 
force; and the successive conversion of 
the mass of the peopie credtes an acee- 
lerating moral impulse, similar to an 
accelerated physical force, producing 
effects often destructive, but, when craf- 
tily managed, equal to the purpose for 
which it was excited. The same prin- 
ciple operates in whatever regards the 
ptices of commodities. If, from any 
cause, they rise in price, the rise is 
greater than the single force of the cause; 
and, if from any other cause they fall in 
ptice, the fall is accelerated by a law 
similar to that of all accelerated forces, 
and is ultimately greater than the single 
cause which produced the original 
impulse. : 

This being premised as a priuciple 
applicable to all discussions of this kind, 
I shall be able to throw light on the 
actual cause of, the present difficulties, 
by reminding my readers of two axioms 
in political economy, viz. 

1. That the price of every commodity 
isin theinverse proportion of the s«pply and 
the direct proportion of the demand; and, 

2. That nominal prices are govern 
by the relative quantity of the circulating 
medium at different periods. 

What then are the facts in regard to 


the actual state of England; and how da 


the preceding axioms apply to them? 
It will be felt by all, that, during the 
last thirty years, such great improve 


ments have been made in'the’ pracii¢e of 


agriculture, that THE PRODUCE of 
land has been increased at least ONB 
HALF; that several miilions of acres. 
poor land have been brought inte active 
cultivation, and have added another 
JSourth to the produce ; and that seve 
other millions of acres have been ei- 
closed by means of hundreds of Enclo- 
sure Bills, and been the valuable means 
of adding another fourth, Comoe 
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the agricultural produce alone of the 
whole kingdom has been at least Dovu- 
BLED within the last thirty years. 

In the mean time, THE CONSUMERS, at 
least as far as regards this argument, 
remain the same, or nearly so. ‘They 
may jiave increased from 10 to 11, or 
from 11 to 12 millions; but it is certain, 
that the produce has been made to in- 
crease in so much higher a ratio, as to 
warrant our considering the one as 
pourLeD, while the other remains nearly 
as beiore. 

Is it then to be wondered, that, on the 
eountry returning to a state of peace, 
when the relations of property ceased 
to be disturbed by any arbitrary mea- 
sures of public .policy, that an agricul- 
tural produce of double its ancient 
quantity, should, from the same con- 
sumers, and in the same markets, pro- 
duce but half its price? Would it not 
be more wonderful if it were not so? Is 
it not a regular consequence of rendering 
the supply greater than the demand ? 
is it not the HAPPY and PROSPEROUS 
state which was promised by our 
YounGcs, our SINcLAIRs, our Mar- 
SHALLs, our LAWRENCEs, our Mip- 
DLETONsS, our BEDFORDs, our BAKE- 
WELLs, and our CoKEs, and which was 
fondly and anxiously anticipated by our 
ablest statesmen and patriots? Was 
not plenty promised as the result of 
these exertions ; and what is plenty, but 
a supply at a cheap rate ?—The reduced 
price of agricultural produce is there- 
fore a consequence of plenty, of im- 
proved and enlarged cultivation, and of 
a supply in our markets, somewhat 
greater than the demand. 

The inconveniences of these reduced 
prices have arisen from the want of 
foresight, in regard to the necessary ef- 
fects of augmented produce. While only 
2 stall number of farmers practised the 
improved system, they partook exclu- 
sively of increased returns, and every 
augmentation of their produce was an 
augmentation of their profits; but, as 
8000 as improvements and augmentation 
became general, and the increase ac- 
quired an accelerated ratio, plenty led, of 
hecessity, to corresponding cheapness ; 
aud it is at length found, as long since it 
ought to have been, that the increased 
produce of the soil is mercly an advan- 
sage to the public, 

What, however, has been the false rea- 
=, of cultivators and proprietors? 
oe aL idly concluded that, because in the 

arly stages of improvement the advan- 


tages Were individmal and exclusive, 
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they would continue so when im 
ments might become general, and whea 
supply, in consequence, would exceed 
the demand! The simplest principle of 
political economy was thus overiooked; 
and the arbitrary circumstances of the 
country, during‘the war, unhappily ju- 
tified the notion, that, because the pro- 
duce of the land was doubled in quam. 
tity, its monied worth and its monied 
rental were therefore doubled. It was 
forgotten that the consumers were the 
same, the markets the same, and the cir 
culating medium, as to this object, the 
same; and consequently that the gross 
money-returns from agricultural pros 
duce, and from rents of land, mest be 
nearly the same, however the quantity 
of produce might be increased! 

Nor is the question between the farmer 
and his landlord, and the tax and tythe 
collectors, a simple one of mere produce, 
If he carries more to market from the 
same land, he is obliged to employ more 
labour and greater capital. ‘These 
not be in full proportion to the increase 
of produce, but the difference consti- 
tutes the advantage of the public. They 
will prevent the farmer, who creates & 
double produce, from selling at the 
exact half of old prices; but the dif 
ference between that half, and the prica 
at which he is enabled to scll, is a con- 
sideration between him and the public, 
and not between him, his landlord, and 
the tax and tythe collectors, ‘The snp- 
ply in the market will prevent the farmer 
from making an undue advantage; and 
the extent to which he may pes, ox | la- 
bour and capital from harvest to harvest, 
must depend on his returns; but the 
whole question is no affair of landlords 
or tax-gatherers. If the land produces 
abundantly, and provisions become 
cheap, the landlord and the state par- 
‘take of the benefit; and, at equal rents, 
the one ean live proportionably better; 
and, at equal assessments, ithe govern- 


‘ment can enjoy greater titabg But it 


is a sophism which nothing but cupi- 
dity and state-craft could have sustained, 
that, because the farmer carries more to 
market as an effect of increased labour 
and capital, that therefore the landlord 
and the state have higher monied claims 
on him ; and the injustice of the assump- 
tion was proved, as soon as the increase 
in the markets carried the supply bo- 
yond the demand, and brought down the 
prices to their just and natural level. 
-. The benefit is, of course, that of the 
public at Jarge. There are more provi- 
sions, and they become, in consequence, 
pheaper 
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cheaper, or more plentiful. Such a 
prosperous state warranted, however, 
none of the golden dreams of lJand- 
ovtners and landholders. There is no- 
thing in it to warrant any increase of 
rentals beyond what they were in 1780, 
when the system of agricultural improve- 
ment began. If land now produces 
more than at that date, it is necessary 
that the consuming population should 
equally have increased, to give the far- 
mer an iicreased advantage on the same 
quantity of land; but no,senstble in- 
crease of population has taken place, so 
as to warrant an increase of social power 
in the farmer from any increase of his 
produce. ‘The rise of rents was war- 
ganted, for a scason, on a few im 
proved farms, because an increase of 
produce on them did not sensibly affect 
the supply at market; but nothing 
could be more fallacious than for the 
Janded interest at large to suppose that 
they were thereby warranted in raising 
the rents of all lands, and forcing all land 
into improved cultivation, as a means of 
increasing rents, because the general 
e@ugmentation defeated in that sense its 
own p » by rendering the supply 
greater than the demand. 

High rents and high prices of land are 
therefore incompatible with a system of 
general and uniform improvement, and 
eannot be sustained, unless large portions 
ef Jand are again allowed to lie unculti- 
vated, or improvement retrogrades, giv- 
ing a Monopoly to certain favored lands, 
so that the supply at market may again 
become /ess than the demand. High- 
rated taxes, and tythes by composition 
in money, rated on the basis of high 
prices, are also intolerable, when prices 
are reduced by plenty, and can only 
be collected as portions of profits or re- 
turns, measured in amount by the value 
ef prodace. So poor-rates, county-rates, 
and all assessments founded on high 
money-Vvalues, are ruinous to the farmer, 
wien the money-value of his commodit 
}: reduced by abundance. The public 
at large are benefitted, not the tax-ga- 
therer, or the drones of society. It, how- 
ever, merits observation, as a proof of 
the short-sightedness of human wisdom, 
and of the temporary success which of- 
ten grows out of our very ignorance, that 
the late wasteful expenditure of the pub- 
lic money im anti-British wars, could 
not have been sustained, but for the false 
view given of the public resources, by the 
accidental and simultaneous rise of all 
land, owing to the increased produce of 
@ limited number of fanns, 
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High prices, however, might in ad 
gree have been sustained, but for 
large maporsafione from France, whi 
so suddenly carried the supply beyond 
the demand, and frustrated ae 
tifices of dealers ; and but for the impr 
vident attempt of the bank-directors tp 
restrict the issue of the circulating me 
dium, at the rparidilade 5 taxes were in 
creasing, and when the foreign polie 
of the government called fora tae a 
tended, and progressively increasing cit. 
culation. ‘Thus, in the face of an COs 
mous loan of thirty-six millions, and of 
a public expenditure of above ten miillj 
ons spond, the makers of rd publicmo- 
ney haye judged it seasonable to abridge 
the pr Sf They had found it ne- 
cessary, for sixteen years, to augment 
their issues at the rate of nearly a million 
and a half per annum; bat, in the year 
when the taxes and calls of goven 
meut became greater than ever, when 
peace had re-opened the ports of the 
world to qur commerce, and when 
culture was struggling against high 
rents, grinding taxes, and forcign my 
portations, they have diminished theirs 
issues from thirty-one millions to twenty- 
eight millions! The Bank of England 
too, in regard to ihe 1000 country 
banks, is like the Syn to the planets and 
satellites of the solar system. Ev 
motion of a yard in the Sun moves eact 
panes a mile; and every motion of the 
Bank of England disturbs the motions 
of its 1000 satellites in.a similar manner, 
If, therefore, the Bank of and has 
withdrawn its three millions, the coun- 
try banks, who pay. in Bank-of-England 
notes, have been obliged to withdraw 
perhaps five times the amount; and thus 
18 millions haye been withdrawn from 
circulation, at a period, when, m tru 
an additional 18 millions were want 
to sustain high prices, high taxes, 
the artificial state of, the country.” 

To support the financial system of the 

British 

* These strictures on the Bank are of 
course founded on the presumed indentity 
of that establishment, with the admidk 
stration of the day. If the curtailment of 
their issues is to be considered as affo 
evidence of the renewed independence © 
the directors, the circumstance should be 
hailed as auspicious to the country. We 
have always felt, that the Bank was 8a 
crificed by Pitt, to enable him, through 108 
instrumentality, to on his 





against Jiberty. - We’ think the directors . 
0 


that day made too faint a struggle ; but, 
if they now feel beag exror, oa a ay 
waned to save the Bank, . 
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fritish government, and keep up the 
spirits of the people, it is necessary, In 
= paiteee of Sir John Sinclair, “ that 
there should be plenty of money,” that 
ulation should be fed and encou- 

raged, and that there should be a great 
and rapid circulation. It is vain to seek 
t reconcile opposites, and foolish to 
talk of prudence after we have cast the 
tic, and decided on our course. It was 
determined to overcome certain eternal 

inciples promulgated in France, cost 
what it might; it is idle therefore to talk 
of the cost now we suppose we haye ac- 
complished the object. The interest of 
the public debt created by such a war, 
and the debt itself, are to be paid, or 
they are not. If they are, then the ne- 
cessary means are inereased issues of 
currency, and all the consequences of 
indefinitely high prices and indefinitely 
diminished currency; but, if they are not, 
then we may as well stop the progressive 
increase of the currency, and prepare to 
return to taxes of a million a month. 

My conclusions therefore are, 

That to double thé uce and keep 
ep its prices is impossible, : 

That to sell the doubled produce result- 
ing from extra labour and capital at half 
the late high prices, ts but to return to the 
monied state in which we were, before im- 
proved and extended cultivation began. 

That rents and all rateable assessments 
on land must also return to the same state. 
_ That the advantages of improved and 
ertended culture consist in abundance and 
cheapness, and not in high rents to land- 
lords, high prices to farmers, and high 
taxes to the state. 

That the recent depreciation in prices is 
@ consequence of the supply in the markets 
exceeding the ud. | 
That the late Iigh prices were occa- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to -invent 
4 substitute, then we feel it due to the 
directors to compliment their virtue, and 
congratulate the world on its improved 
Prospects. Perhaps, however, the ministry 
and the directors gravely imagine that they 
=| return to a currency of limited specie, 
at a gold price of property, raise se- 
veaty or eighty millions of taxes per an- 
Dum out of the people’s incomes! Perhaps, 
too, the ministry suppose that their foreign 
Policy, which grasps at empire in Europe, 
at Africa, and America, can be main- 
eee by a peace-establishment!! Or, per- 
; PS, they really imagine that they have de- 
Stroyed some of those principles, during 
alledged existence they so often de- 





popbodans Ae not allow the world to be 
> t, é y 

teletihts one wee herefore, they may now 
Surteacy of specie!!! 


t 
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sioned by the uncertain relations of pros 
perty wn time of war, by artifices to sup- 
port ~ — and erroneous 
views of thea ta improvement, 
derived om partial econ. 

That the late sudden depreciation hae 
arisen from a sudden increase of the sugh- 
ply by importation, and by restrictions in 
the issues of the circulating medium, 

Lhat any stoppage of the progressive 
tnerease of the circulating medium is im- 
practicable, while the present taxes are le. 
vied, and while it continues in the contem- 
plation of the government to pay the in- 
wae and principal of the public debt. — 

That no rise in prices, or energy 
enterprize, can take | place without ibe, 
ral issues of currency, until the burthen 
of the public debt ts removed, and the pub- 
lic expentliture diminished. 

In fine, I conelude generally, that the 
present embarrassments grow out of the 
return of all farming produce to the price 
justly and naturally measured by the sup- 
ply and demand; to the continuance of 
dagh rents and oppressive taxes, rated om 
the assumption of the continuance of high 
prices; to the consequent inability by 
mers to pay rents and taxes, meet their 
money-engagements, and purchase mani- 


factured and imported articles of the 
dealers and tapers and hence the 


general 8 PM of trade, the scarcity of 
money, and the depreciation in the 

value of all property, still further ag 
gravated by tll-timed restrictions in 
usual bank discounts to middlemen anid 
speculators, and by the absorption of the 
circulating medium to sustain the finan- 
cial system and the foreign projects of 


the state. ComMMON SENSE. 
Sept. 4, 1815. 
—— iP 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the ORIGIN of 
~ STEAM-BOATS, by DR. THORNTON, Di- 
RECTOR Of the PATENT OFFICE, WASH- 
INGTON. 
4 INDING that Mr. Robert Fulton, 
whose genius and talents [highly 
respect, has been by some considered as 
the inventor of the Steam Boat, I think 
it a duty to the memory of the late Jonn 
Fitcu, to set forth, with as much bre- 
vity as possible, the fallacy of this opiniou; 
and toshow, morcover, that, if Mr. Ful- 
ton has any claim’ whatever to origina- 
lity, in his Steam Boat, it must be ex 


ceedingly limited. 


In the year 1788, the late Jolin Fitch 
applied for, and obtained, a patent for _ 
the application of steam to navigation, 
inthe states of Pennsylvania, New- Y ork, 
New-Jersey,, Delaware, &c.. — 
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after, the late Mr. James Rumsey, con- 
«eiving he had made some discoveries in 
periecting the same, applied to the State 
of Pennsylvania for a patent; but a com- 
pany formed by John Fitch, under his 
state patents, of which the author of this 
was one of the principal share-holders, 
conceiving that the patent of Fitch was 
not for any peculiar mode of applying 
the steam to navigation, but that it ex- 
tended to all known modes of propelling 
boats and vessels, contested, before the 
assembly of Pennsylvania, and also be- 
fore the assembly ot Delaware, the mode 
proposed by Mr. Rumsey, and contended 
that the mode he proposed, viz. by draw- 
ing up the water into a tube, and forcing 
the same watcr out at the stern of the 
vessel or boat, which was derived from 
Dr. Pranklin’s works (the doctor being 
ove of his company) was a mode they 
(Fitch's company) had a right to, for the 
plan was originally published in Latin, 
about fifty years before, in the works of 
Bernoulli the younger; and two of 
Fitch’s. company and I appeared with- 
eut counsel, and pleaded our own cause 
im the assembly, of Pennsylvania, (the 
tion. Messrs. Vindley and Smiley, of 
‘Congress, were then sitting members of 
the assembly;) and, after a week’s patient 
hearing against the most learned coun- 
sel of Pennsylvania, we obtained a de- 
¢ision in our favour, and afterwards also 
in Delaware. We believed, and con- 
tended, that our claim of propelling 
boats by steam, included all the modes 
of propelling vessels and boats then 
known, and that the patent was for the 
application of steam as an agent to the 
propelling powers; and the decisions of 
the legislatures were in favour of this 
construction, as Mr. Rumsey’s company 
of which the late Messrs. Bingham, 
yers Fisher, and many other worthy 
gentlemen were members) were ex- 
cluded from the right of using steam- 
boats on any principle. 

We worked incessantly at the boat to 
bring it to perfection, and some account 
of our labours may be seen in the 'Travels 
of Brissot de Warville, in this country : 
and, under the disadvantages of never 
having secn a steam-engine on the prin- 
Siples contemplated, of not having a 
single engineer in our company or pay, 
we made engineers of common black. 
smiths; and, afler expending many thou- 
sand dollars, the boat did not exceed 
three miles an hour. Finding great 
wawillingness, in many, to proceed, I 
proposed to the company, to give up to 
my the half of my shares, who would, 

at ifs Own cxpence, make a boat zo at 






Origin of the Steam Boat. (Oe. f; , 





the rate of eight.miles an hour, in dead 
water, in 18 months, or forfeit all tg 
expenditures on failing ; or I would e. 
gage with any others to accept thes 
terms. Each relinquished one half his 
shares, by making the 40 shares eighty, 
and holding only as many of the new 
shares as he held of the old ones, and 
then subscribed as far as he 

proper to enter on the terms: by which 
many relinquished one half. 1 was 
among the number who proceeded, and 
in less than 12 months we were ready 
for the experiment. ‘The day was ap- 
pointed, and the experiment made ia 
the following manner. A mile was mea- 
sured in Front-street (or Water-street) 
Philadelphia, and the bounds projected 
at right angles, as exactly as could be te 
the wharfs, where a flag was placed at 
each end, and also a stop-watch. The 
boat was ordered under-way at dead.wa- 
ter, or when the tide was found to be 
without movement; as the boat passed 
one flag it was struck, and at the same 
instant the watches were set off ; as the 
boat reached the other flag it was also. 
struck, and the watches instantly stop- 
ped. Every precaution was taken, be 
fore witnesses: the time was shewn to all; 
the experiment declared to be fairly 
made, and the boat was found to go at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, or one 
mile within the eighth of an hour; oa 
which the shares were signed over, with 
great satisfaction, by the rest of the com- 
pany. It afterwards went eighty miles 
ina day! 

The governor and council of Pennsyl- 
vania were so highly gratified with ous 
labours, that, without their intention 
being previously known to us, Governor 
Mifflin, attended by the council in pro- 
cession, presented to the company, 
placed in the boat, a superb silk flag, 
prepared expressly, and containing the 
arms of Pennsylvania, and this flag we 
possessed till Mr. Fitch was sent to 
France by the company, at the request 
of Aaron Vail, esq. our consul at L*Or 
cnt, who, being one of the company, W% 
solicitous to have steam-boats built ® 
France. Jokn Fitch took the flag, 4 
known to the company, and presented it 
to the national convention. Mr. Vaib 
finding the workmen all put into requr 
sition, and that none could be obtained 
to build the boats, paid the expences of 
Mr. Fitch, who returned to the United 
States; and Mr. Vail, afterwards, sub- 
jected to the examination of Mr. Fultolly 
when in France, the p and design? 
of the steam-boat appertaining to 
company, : 8 ra 
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Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HASTEN to fulfit my engagement 
| in giving you my views on edu- 
cation. oR e 

The corner-stone of education is dis- 
cipline ; on it the future character is 
founded, and from it is derived that ele- 


yation and tone which infallibly recom-_ 


mends the subject of it to the esteem of 
the virtuous, and the attention of the 
wise. Discipline is indeed frowned upon 
in the present day ; hence some of our 
boarding-schools are sunk to the level 
of boarding-houses; the school is nearly 
lost sight of But all that is excellent 
in education has its source and spring in 
discipline: mark the youth who has not 
fult its influence, he is overbearing, con- 
ceited, and vain ;-miserable in himself, 
and a source of misery to others ; a spoil- 
ed child, who, to be pleased, must be 
flattered, and who secks, in personal 
gratification, a substitute for personal 
worth. But I turn from this sad picture 
to ask the man whose name stands high, 
to what he owes his reputation? He 
attributes it to discipline; perhaps he will 
tell you that a good mother impressed, 
with uuweared solicitude, sound princi- 
ples on his mind, and enforced, while in 
years he was yet tender, habits of obe- 
dience; and, when the reins of authority 
were becoming weak in her hands, she 
confided them to the school-master, who 
took them up, and guided, with equal 
assiduity, the unfolding of his moral and 
intellectual character. It is iz vain to 
expect any other than that, a child left to 
vtself will be a shame to its mother. Man 
is sO Constituted that he requires some- 
thing to be done, in his early years, to 
give a direction and bias to his pursuits. 
If this be neglected, the habits ihat will 
grow up with him, andthe principles 
tuat will correspond with his habits, and 
Which he will inevitably adopt, will not 
operate to the good of society, or his own 
happiness ;—and where can this salutary, 
I may add, necessary, influence be so 
well exercised as at a well-conducted, 
if I may use the expression, an old- 
fashioned, boarding-school? A recruit 
does not become a soldier at home, or 
2 being eaters and caressed: he must 
§0 to the military sc and that school 
is discipline ; — reget abandon and 
forget his former pursuits, and gain the 
energies and habits of a soldier. Disci- 
Pline commands the will, corrects the dis- 
Postion, and subdues the passions; it 
nscues the mind from debasing in- 

Snce, and opens the way to eminence, 

Movtuty Mac, No, 274, 
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in the possession of a decided manly mo- 
ral character. Discipline is the antidote 
to idleness, the corrector of vice. 

But what is discipline, this agent that 
is to effect so much? Is it tyranny and 
oppression? Has it no other rule or 
principle of action than moroseness, se- 
Does it drive 
the scholar to a disiance from his tutor? 
No, it is not tyranny; it does not make 
the scholar trenible at the presence of 
his mastcr , it is not oppression. — Its ori- 
gin and influence are in affection: with- 
out kindness there is no beneficia] av 
thority. Be a father to your scholars, 
and they will love you. Kindness robs 
a youth of his worst propensitics, petu- 
lance and deceit; disarm him of these wea- 
pons and you may indeed lead him as a 
child; he willbe satisfied with your autho- 
rity and receive your advise. Such dis- 
cipline betters the heart. By kindness 
I do not mean indulgence, or a confor- 
mity to your pupil’s will and‘nclinations ; 
but the expression of affection in the dis- 
charge of your duty, Let them see that 
their welfare, their happiness, and re- 
spectability, are what you ardently de- 
sire and endeavour to promote, and they 
will respect you more, and be much hap- 
pier under yourgovernment, although you 
sometimes chide and correct them, than 
by any Compromise of duty. Your pu- 
pils are notignorant of the requirements 
of your office ; and they will honor you 
only as you discharge them well. By 
taking an interest in their character, you 
not ouly gaih their affections, but influ- 
ence their conduct and elevate their 
minds: they perceive that something is 
expected of them more than merely 
going through a round of lessons, and 
they endeavour to realize your expecta- 
tions. Government without kindness is 
cruelty; it overlooks the principle which 


‘jnduces submission, and loosens its best 


and firmest support. ‘The want of kind- 
ness must be supplied by coercion, 
which converts cheerfal obedience into 
obstinacy, cunning, and perverseness, 
It must often have been noticed by you 
with regret, that youths treated with se- 
verity, aud frowned away from their pa- 
rents and masters, have become licen- 
tious; they had not been disciplined, but 
oppressed ; not governed, but coerced. 


‘They saw no act of kindness mingjed 


with the duties required of them, and 
they rendered none. The restraints 
under which they were put, though saln- 
: and wise, were, from the manner of 
put Baca them, felt to be burdensome 
‘and galling; and, not perceiving the ob- 
Dd ject 
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" ject, when they should have gained ha- 
bits of fortitude and caution, the conse- 
quence of good discipline, their minds 
‘ having been irritated against the person 
were opposed to the precepts of him who 
treated them with unkindness. ‘The 
mind is not subdued but by its own con- 
sent, a consent not to be obtained either 
by severity or indulgence, but by kind- 
ness and consistency. In a well-regu- 
lated family, where each miember dis- 
charges the duties of his station with 
alacrity and cheerfulness, the master is 
systematic and firm in his commands, 
but kind in his deportment, promoting 
‘the interest and happiness of those de- 
pendant on him; his commands are the 
éffect of principle and the love of order. 
The cold dictatorial or the careless in- 
 dulgent character have no such autho- 
tity, they do not maintain their proper 
station; and therefore the servants do not 
Maintain their’s, ‘The same principle is 
fully exemplified in the education of 
youth; indeed a good character cannot be 
formed but by its operation. If strict, 
but kind and parental, authority, be thus 
essential in the governmenrit of youth, it 
is desirable that rules be laid down for 
its direction; I suggest the following. 
When your pupil shall have been with 
Vou a sufficient timé to familiarise him to 
‘his situation, take him aside; and, without 
upbraiding, point out what you wish him 
to correct, and what to cultivate, in his 
disposition and deportment, Tell him 
that you, as well as himself, have an ar- 
duous task to perform; that education, 
from its importance and difficulty, is ne- 
cessarily & work of labor, which must be 
met with fortitude and perseverance; to 
commence this well, and make its future 
yrogress easy, he must form his mind to 
implicitly obey the directions given him, 
and assiduously to guard against and 
correct that in his disposition which may 
have been poiuted cut asimproper. By 
thus conversing with your pupil, and lay- 
ing down rules for his conduct, he will 
not only be acquainted with the means 
by whicl: your favor is to be gaiped, but 
be conscious that he possesses, them ; 
did your favour depend on progress in 
learning, its possession by the young 
scholar musf be distant and uncertain, 
but now he is excited to the most impor- 
fant and best effort that the mind can 
be directed to,—scl@control. When this 
is obtained, your business and his will 
be easy. Obedience in youth is of such 
inestimable value, that nothing can be 
substgiuted in its place, it is the main 
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(Oct. 1, 
lever in raising the human charaeter, an 
in removing the great obstacles to the 
reception of knowledge and the loved 
virtue. ‘Fhe youth who has never lean, 
ed to obey, will never know how well ty 
command others, or govern himself 
Many of the’ youth ander your care wil 
gladly receive your instructions, and wil- 
lingly obey them; but there may be a few 
who will resist = authority, and op- 
pose your will; these claim much of your 
attention and your care; obedience must 
be obtained, or they are ruined: if r- 
course be had to frequent punishment, it 
hardens and provokes to obstinacy ; per- 
suasion, entreaty, and promises also fail; 
what then must be done? Take the 
youth under your especial care, acquaint 
him with your purpose, particularise his 
faults, and admonish him often; but let 
it generally be done in private; and, if he 
has any generosity, he will feel his obli- 
vation, and hate the occasion of it. Di 
rect personal attention is the advantage 
claimed for private solitary mstraction ; 
but this benefit ought not to be so limited 
at every school ; a reftactory boy should 
be as much under the eye of the master 
as if there were no other ; and thus the 
advantages of a private may be com- 
bined with those of a public education. 
When the master has entered upon the 
entire management of a scholar, for the 
purpose of inducing obedience, and 
when repeated admonition and 
have been tried in vain, tet him be chas- 
tised, and tet the chastisement be repeat 
ed till the mind be subdued. Havingprt- 
ceeded thus far, there can be no compro- 
mise, the boy must implicitly submit 
and yield to your authority, or be ex- 
pelled the school. This course of cor- 
rection ought not to be extended beyond 
fortnight ; should no beneficial change m 
the boy's disposition be effected in that 
riod; however painful the task, he must 
sent back to his parents ; but this will 
be a very rare occurrence. 

Such is the nature of the discipline. I 
wish to see generally enforced ; becaus¢ 
facts, rather than theory, have Jed me to 
the conviction, that it is the best, I may 
say the only direct, way to form the 
manly and virtuous character. 
the will is subdued, and habits of obe- 
dience and self-control in a measure 
established, the next object of attention 
is to strengthen the mind and form the 
character ; the discussion of which wil 
form the subject of my next letter. 


THomas Jaxrotp, M.D. 
Manchester. ts 
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Tu the Baitor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
N your Magazine for June last I read 


with astonishment the statement of 
what seemed to be part of a systematic 
plan of abridging the poor of the right 
and privilege of Gleaning. On the right 
of the poor to this humble partition of 
the all-beuntiful produce of the harvest, 
much may be said; perhaps the rigid let- 
ter of law may be against it; yet, setting 
in opposition to this the usage of many 
centuries, a right may,. I think, be esta- 
blished, paramount even to the law; a 
usage sanctioned by holy writ, in the pa- 
thetic history of Boaz. 

I deubt not but that some errers may 
be committed by the poor in gleaning ; 
but whoever can contemplate the plea- 
sure. expressed by the females (many 
aged ones) and children, in the act of 
collecting and bringing home the tro- 
phies of their toil, without feeling some 
sensation of pleasure, must, I think, suf 


fer the love of gain to oktund the feel- . 
ings of compassion for the poor, whose. 


gains by husbandry, according to the 
wages now generally given, is not suffi- 
cient to allow of their partaking of a 
meal of meat (having a family) once ina 
week, J. A, 
Hatton Garden; July 17, 1815. 
~~ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AVING in my last offered a few 

remarks on the writings and 
genius of Chaucer, I shall now attempt 
the characters of some of the principal 
luminaries who dazzled in the reign of 
poetry and Elizabeth. It is that period 
Which may justly be denominated, the 
Augustan age of England. ‘he per- 
sonal talents-and patronage of the sove- 
reign, the influence of a court which-was 
crouded with such men as Sidney, Cecil, 
and Raleigh; and the spirit of enter- 
prise and liberality manifested by the 
nation at large, necessarily excited emu- 
lation, and the triumph of gepius was 
unequivocal and great. : 

We may wander far before we meet. 
with a writer displaying more genuine 
talent than Spenser. The Facry Queene 
Isa poem, which, for richness of ima- 
sination, fertility of invention, and sin- 
gularity of design, will for ever remain 
uirivalled. We there find all the va- 
riclies of nature observed, and the whole 
round of the sciences explored. Weare 
introduced to an inexhaustible imagi- 
nation, knight follows knight, and legend 
Wultiplies upon legend ; we scarcely see 
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one fairy fabric melt away, before an- 
other rises 4s brilliant and beautiful as 
the preceding; and under the whole is a 
hidden truth conyeyed, which is as dear 
to the heart, as all its splendid types 
were interesting to the fancy. But, with 
all his learning and genius, the un- 
wieldy subject of Spenser is evidently ill 
panes and he was deficient in that 

nowledge which, though not essential 
to genius, is a most powerful coadjutor 
—the knowledge of human nature. His 
Saracens are all monstrous, his ladies 
unrivalled, his knights invincible, and 
consequently we mect with none of 
those fine touches, those delicate shad- 
ings of character, which are equally 
dear to the fancy and the heart. ‘Those 
feelings of human nature, which are 
more poignant and extreme, the cravings 
of avarice, the agonies of love, and the 
decp and settled apathy of despair; he 
has indeed delineated with the pencil of 
a master; but the flutterings of doubt, 
the timid strugglings between hope and 
fear, and the occurrences of domestic 
life, he appears to have considered 
either beneath his notice, or beyond his 
power. But, whatever may be the ble- 
mishes of Spenser, they are partial, while 
his beauties are universally admired and 
acknowledged. He was the construc- 
tor of a difficult, but pleasing, stanza; and 
the author of a vast and gigantic scheme, 
in the execution of which it cannot be 
denied, that he displayed an inexhaus- 
tible imagination, evinced a most ex- 
tensive erudition, and left behind him a 
durable monument of fame; which, im- 
perfect as it is, would have been vain 
and impracticable to any genius but his 
own. 

The reputation of Shakspeare is now 
established upon too durable a basis to 
be ever shaken, The poet of nature and 
fancy, of feeling and tlic heart, has sur- 
vived the calumny of detractors; and, 
what is more surprising, the ill-judged 
partiality of friends, “To deny that 
Shakspeare has faults would be absurd, 
for no other poct has more; but, at the 
same time, in no other poet can be pro- 
duced beauties so rich, so various, and 
so extensive. Description, sentiment, 
character, are all at his command, and 
the comic and tragic crowns both glitter 
on his brow. His Lear is not a more 
natural and admirable picture than his 
Falstaff; and we are indebted to thg 
same play for the pensive melancholy 
of a Jaques, and the equally imiiable 
vivacity of a Rosalind. Shakspeare; 
too, is a master of the sublime. ‘T he 
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sublimity of Young consists in his sen- 
timents, of Milton in his descriptions, 
but that of Shakspeare in his characters; 
his descriptions being more remarkable 
for beauty, and his sentiments for pathos. 
‘The luxuriant imagery of the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, and the fine senti- 
ments in Henry VIII. have their charms; 
but the demoniac majesty of Lady Mac- 
beth, the high spirit and broken heart 
of Lear, and the mingled virtues, vices, 
weakness, and dignity of Othello, are 
unrivalled specimens of the sublime; 
whether we consider the characters ab- 
stractedly, or in their operations and 
effects. In all the qualities of the poct, 
(among the writers of his own country 
at Ieast), Shakspeare is unequalled, and 
his name is of itself sufficient to immor- 
talize the reputation of this memorable 
period. . 

From the merits of Shakspeare, we 
pass on to those of his great rival and 
contemporary, Jonson. A complete 
master of ancient literature, he has not 
been sparing of its application in his 
works, of which, (although he bestowed 
great industry and art on them,) that is 
Cwenye the best which cost bim the 

east trouble, for certainly there are few 
of his productions possessing the humour 
and interest displayed and excited by 
Volpone. He evidently did not want 
¢ither genius or feeling, for some pas- 
sages in his tragedies, particularly the 
specch of Petreius, in Catiline, are both 
eoge and subline; but he appears to 

ave drudged through the compositions 
of others, and laboured over his own, 
till fancy was damped, and feeling was 
enveloped in a cloud of words, credit- 
‘able indeed to his industry, but scarcely 
demonstrative of his genius or his taste. 

The dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are now scarcely known but in the 
closet. They are nevertheless replete 
with genius and poetry, frequeitly sub- 
lime, and in tendermess only equalled by 
Shakspeare and Otway. But their 1i- 
centiousness (and whatever may be 
said, I am afraid the same excuse can- 
not be made for them as for Chaucer,) 
has condemned them to what all similar 
offenders may expect as their merited 
punishment—a partial oblivion. 

Massinger is a writer possessing many 
of the co and excellencies of Shaks- 
peare; “his comic wit,” (as Dryden h: 
said of the latter, and it all the ae 
able ribaldry with which the pages of 
Massinger are loaded, be indeed his 
own), degenerating “into clenches, his 
serious swelling into bombast.” His 








[Oct. 1, 
imagination is rich, but sometimes ex, 
travagant; and his style, though 
flowing, frequently resembles the aa 
ness of periods, rather than the 
of verse. His conceptions, however 
are generally wildly grand, and no where 
more strikingly so than in the Unnatural 
Combat, a composition as beautiful as it 
is exceptionable, and abounding with 
some of the noblest and most genuine 
tonches of poetry. H. Neete, 
Kentish-Town ; July 5, 1815. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

AVING been long engaged in 

collecting materials, and in lay- 
ing a foundation for a faithful history of 
my own times, that is to say, commen 
cing at the close of the reign of Geo. II, 
and embracing a view of both English 
and French affairs throughout the course 
of the French revolution, I have neces- 
sarily a variety of enquiries to set on 
foot, many of which cannot be satisfac- 
torily made, without the utmost publi- 
city of appeal, 

What degree of credit ought to he 
attached to the relation, that the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth used all her influence 
with Louis XVI. in order to induce 
him to consent to the proscription and 
assassination of a certain number of 
the deputies, his political opponents? 
This query is made under the influence 
of a peculiar and private motive. 

On what specific grounds of evidence, 
circumstantial or personal, do the ac- 
cusers of Napoleon Bonaparte proceed, 
with respect to the assassinations ‘ 
Pichegrue, Villeneuve, and Captain 
Wright? 

Of what nature is the evidence that 
Captain Wright suffered the torture; 
particularly, whence came the public 
by such precise information, as that, his 
lower limbs were first of all tortured 
by fire? 

Is there any proof of the infliction of 
torture in France, since the removal © 
the Bourbon dynasty, by the revolution? 

On what ground does the story rest, 
that, in the late campaign, a mutual 
horrible resolution was embraced by the 
Prussians and the French, neither to give 
nor take quarter? It is to be observed, 
no traces of this are to be discovered, ™ 
any authentic military account, public 
or private, Not a word to such effect, 
in the bulletins of the opposite armies; 
which, on the contrary, record, im 
usual way, the capture of great numbers 
of prisoners on both sides, No trace of 
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the black flag, said to have been hoisted 
by a particular part of the French army ; 
nor the shadow of evidence to be ob- 
tained for such a fact as, the French 
having mutilated the dead Prussians by 
cutting off their noses and ears, accord- 
ing to the reiterated statements of the 
English newspapers, and which acts 
were alledged as a ground of reprisal 
and vengeance, on the part of the Pras- 
gians, after they had entered france 
On reflection, 
jt will be perceived that, more than or- 
dinary consequence attaches to the so- 
lution of the question respecting no 
quarter between the French and Prus- 
sians; and it is a circumstance suffici- 
enjly singular, that, as far as the public 
know, such an idea escaped from only 
one person in authority, a member of 
the House of Commons. 

It is not with any particular reference 
to the character of Napoleon, that I have 
made the above enquiries. My aim is 
of a still higher and more important na- 
ture. Nor are ample materials, from 
the most authentic sources, in the least 
degree deficient, towards ascertaining 
the moral character, and adjudging the 
pretensions of that great and most ex- 
traordinary personage, who has probably 
been exalted both by comparisons and 
by calumnies, HisToricus, 

—_—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
EW questions in agriculture have 
been more difficult to solve than 
the utility of gypsum as a manure; by 
Some it has been represented as produ- 
cing the most beneficial effects, and by 
others it has been found entirely useless. 
Sir H. Davy, in his Lectures on Agricul- 
ture, says, that, in some Of these-cases, 


Where it was found to produce no eftect, 
he asccrtained that there was already a 
Miivic portion of gypsum in the soil; 
periaps there are few soilsin England 


Which do not contain a small portion of 
this substance. Whatever uncertainty 
there may be respecting the benefit of 
5ypsum to the English farmer; in the 
United States of America there can be 
no doubt remaining on the subject, for 
in Many parts it seems the very principle 
of fertility, and its introduction is the 
greatest improvement that has hitherto 
meet made in American agriculture. 
Fo what then can the amazing difference 
between the effects of gypsum on the op- 
a sides of the Atlantic be owing? 


“NY persons will have an answer ready 






made to the question—the nature of the 
soil, This answer, however it may suit 
the purpose of theorists, is not the true 
solution in the present instance. From 
a very intelligent gentleman resident at 
Petsburgh, in Pennsylvania, I am inform- 
ed that gypsum is only useful as a ma-~ 
nure in those parts of the United States 
that are situated at a distance from the 
sea, and that this distance must not he 
less than eighty miles. Now,if we ad- 
mit the powers of nature to operate in 
the same manner in both hemispheres, 
this fact alone will explain why gypsum 
produces so little effect in England when 
applied to land. I have no doubt 
chemists in Europe, accustomed to mea- 
sure the operations of nature by what 
they see in their own laboratories, 
would immediately assert that it was 
impossible for the sea-air to injure the 
effects of gypsum as a manure: the lime 
in gypsum being.already saturated with 
an acid (the sulphuric), for which it has 
a much stronger affinity than for the mu- 
riatic acid, which may be supposed to 
exist, in a combined state, in air from 
the sea. Leaving the chemists for the 
present to solve this difficulty, the know- 
ledge of the fact above stated, that the 
sea-air destroys the beneficial action of 
gypsum, is of importance, as it may save 
useless labour and expence to the far- 
mer ; it may also lead to a knowledge of 
the principle on which gypsum acts in 
improving soils, of which, at present, we 
are profoundly ignorant. ‘The oxalic 
acid, which exists in some plants, may 
form combinations that will decom 
gypsum ; but the combinations of this 
acid in nature are in too small a quantity 
to allow us to ascribe the efficacy of gyp- 
sum to their agency. None of the other, 
acids at present known will detach the 
sulphuric acid from limein the labora 

of the chemist; but the chemistry of na- 
ture effects many changes which we can- 
not imitate. At present we can only con- 
jecture that the laws of chemical affinity 
may be affected by clectrical agency, or 
by other powers undiscovered. ) 
is another substance which might de-. 
compose gypsum, the carbonate barytes; 
but this has not hitherto been detected, 
either in vegetable soils, or the waters 
which percolate them. Did this earth, 
which is a deadly poison to animals, ex- 
ist in a very minute portion in soils, the 
use of gypsum in such soils would ap- 
pear obvious; but this is not known to 
be the case; we must therefore content 
ourselves for the peesent with the fact, 
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fhat over a considerable part of the 
United States, at a distance from the sea, 

‘psu is used with the greatest advan- 
tage, and that in few parts of England 
has it produced any effects, or at least 
none better than what an equal quantity 
of powdered and unburnt limestone or 
ehalk, spread upon the ground, might 
have produced. Perhaps it would be 
useless to speculate on the operation of 
gypsum as a manure belore we have 
some knowledge of the principle on 
which lime itself acts in improving soils, 
a knowledge, I conceive, we are very 
far from possessing at present, at least to 
aify considerable extent. ‘To some of 
your readers it may not be unacceptable 
to give the substance of what I have 
elsewhere stated on this subject: in order 
to ascertain the utility of lime, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the operation 
ef the other earths, silex and alumine, 
er clay, with which it is intermixed in 
soils, Fer the formation of productive 
soils, the intermixture of the three 
earths, clay, sand or silex, and lime, is 
absolutely necessary. ‘The oxide.of iron 
appears also to be a requisite ingredient. 

he proportion of these earths necessary 
tg constitute a good soil depends much 
on the nature of the climate, but more 
en the quality of the subseil, and its 
power of retaining or absorbing mois- 
ture. ‘This alone may make one soil 
barren, whichupon another subsoil would 
be execedingly productive. 

Different vegetables also require dif- 
ferent admixtures ef earth. ‘hey re- 
guire it, first, because it is necessary 
to their growth that the soil should be 
suiliciently stiff and deep to keep them 
firm im their place; and also, that it 
sould not be too stiff, to admit the ex- 
pansion of the reots; and lastly, that it 
should supply them with a certain quan- 
tity of moisture, neither too abundant 
nor deficient. Hence we see that difle- 
reut degrees of tenacity, depth, and 
power of retaining moisture, are re. 
quired in soils for different kinds of 
plants. Soils were originaily formed 
from the decompesition of rocks, and 
when these contain a due proportion of 
the diferent earths, they furnish soils 
where fertility may be said to be perma- 
nent. ‘lhe most fertile districts iy aig- 
jand were made so by mature; their ori- 
gimal fertility being independant of hu- 
wan operation, Some smail portion of 
the earths and alkalies are found in plants 
by chemical analysis, but we cannot 
suppose that the earths in a concrete 
state form ay part of the food of plants, 
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The earths and alkalies in the ashes 
plants. were probably . 
. probably formed by the 

cess of vegetation from more sim e. 
ments ; for it is now ascertained 
earths and alkalies are compound sub- 
stances. The other elements found ip 
plants, hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, and 
azote, exist both in water and the atmo- 
sphere, either in solution or as consti- 
tuent parts. But most soils are either too 
wet or too dry, too loose or too adhesive, 
to admit plants to extract these elements 
in the proportion necessary for their r- 
pid growth. Manures supply this def- 
ciency, by furvishing in ;reat abundance 
the carbon, hydrogen, orazote, which they 
may require. In some instances the 
soils are so fortunately combined as to 
render all supply of artificial manure 
unnecessary. ! 

In some countries, particularly in Lan 
cashire, the best effects are produced, 
not by limeing the ground, but by inter- 
mixing it with marle,. which frequently 
contains scarcely a trace of calcareous, 
earth. Its good effects probably de- 
peads on its giving to the sandy soila 
sufficient degree of tenacity. The effect 
ef a good marling will last for twenty. 
years, and spare the use of other manure, 
“ Lime is the only earth which has been 
generally used to intermix with. soils, 
and has been considered by agricultu- 
rists as a manure; but its operation as 
such is very imperfectly understood. 
Burnt lime, when caustic, destroys unde- 
eayed vegetable matter ; so far its use 1s 
intelligible. Itcombines with vegetable 


and mineral acids in the soil, which, 


might injure vegetation ; here too its ope 
ration is intelligible; but, if we assert, 


with some writers, that burned lime abe, 
sorbs carbonic acid, and that the carbon. 


is given out again to the roots of plants, 


we assume as a fact what we have nek. 


ther experiments. nor analogies to sup- 
port.” —Jnéroduction to Geology. 

In no instance is the beneficial effects 
of lime more strikingly displayed than 
in the speedy conversion of barren peat- 
moors into verdant pastures; here we 
appear at no loss in tracing the manner 
in Which lime, in a caustic state, oper 


rates on the soil. It assists the rapid de-. 


composition of the roots and fibres, and 
other undecayed vegetable matter, which 
Composes so large a portion of peat ear 

and it neutralizes the vegetable acids 
that may exist in this earth. The use of 
lime in lands which have been long @2- 
der cultivation, in many instances, Te 
mains yet unexplained; nor have the 


Various conjectures, which have beem- 
give 
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‘on by different writers, tended much 
given bY . 
to elucidate the subject, and still less to 
explain the well-known, but remarkable, 
henomenon of the spontancous appear- 
ance of white clover on fresh lands, 
brought into cultivation by the use of 
othe late much-regretted Mr. Tennant 
first ascertained, that many of the lime- 
stones on the eastern side of England 
coutain as much as two-fifths of mag- 
nesia; this was supposed to be injurious 
vegetation, and it was stated, that where 
a heap of it had been left in one place, 
it was rendered barren for many years. 
"The magnesian limestone possesses cer- 
tainly different properties to the com- 
mon limestone; but it is not injurious to 
land, if used more sparingly. In some 
parts of Derbyshire, where this lime- 
stone is employed in agriculture, [ am 
informed by persons who usé it con- 
stantly, that it produces all the good 
effects of the common limestone ; but a 
smaller quantity is necessar¥¥ and, where 
a heap of this limestone has been laid, 
though the spot remains barren for two 
or three years, it is afterwards covered 
with a thick and luxuriant crop of white 
clover. Wherever limestone is to be 
brought from a great distance, the 
farmer will find the magnesian lime the 
most beneficial, as a smaller quantity will 
produce the same effect as a larger 
quantity of common lime. For some 
years after the discovery of the magne- 
sian limestone in England, it became 
fashionable among agriculturists to decry 
its use, and to regard it as containing 
the elements of sterility. It is not a 
little remarkable, that Breedon-hill, in 
Leicestershire, which is an isolated rock 
of magnésian limestone, on which Mr. 
Tennant made his first experiments, 
should afford a striking illustration of 
the futility of this opinion. ‘The rock 
is, as I have observed, a mass of mag- 
nesian limestone, with a flattencd sum- 
mit, which is covered with vegetable 
soil. This summit is the most bleak 
and exposed situation in that part of the 
country; yet, notwithstanding the situ- 
ation, it is perhaps one of the most fer- 
tile pieces of ground in all England. 
Vhen I last visited it, it was covered 
With as fine a crop of barley as 1 have 
eee seen; and I am informed, that it 
as been a constant succession of heavy 
Crops, withont manure, for the Jast nine- 
n or twenty years. 
ow, if the magnesian limestone were 
© Uulayourable to vegetation, if is a 
l 
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little remarkable that a mass, et 
composed of it, and but thinly covered 
with soil, should present sonic of the 
most productive arable land in England ; 
for the soil must contain a considerable 
portion of calcareous earth, of the same 
nature as the rock which projects 
through it in several parts of the bill. 
From the properties of magnesian limte- 
stone, it would seem better suited than 
the common limestone, to lay upon 
ground under fallow, to clear it from 


weeds, and also to assist the decompo- 


sition of vegetable matter in fresh ma- 
nure, There is another earth found in 
some plants which, till of late years, was 
little suspected to exist in them, as itis 
one of the most insoluble substances it 
nature: this is silex, or the earth of 
fimts. ‘The presence of this earth, in 
vegetables, may convince us, that we are 
at present but on the threshold of infor- 
mation respecting the reciprocal action 
of vegetation and sofls on each other. 
Plants evidently possess the power, 
either of extracting this insoluble earth 
from soils, or of forming flint from its 
elementary parts, existing im air or 
water: the latter is, I cenceive, the. 
more probable. Now, if vegetables can 
extract orean from silex, may they not 
also have the power of extracting the 
oxygen from the sulphuric acid in 

sum, or of decomposing the sulphur 
itself, and extracting the hydrogen, which 
is supposed to be one of its elements? 
May not the presence of muriatic acid 
and soda, in sea-air, prevent or retard 
the decomposition of gypsum, or enter 
into new combinations with its elements, 
unfavourable to vegetation? ‘These are 
queries which, in the present state of 
scienec, will not, I am aware, admit of 
a solution; but they may serve as hints 
to future enquirers. hatever t 

may be formed to explain the effect of 
sea-air, in destroying the utility of gyp- 
sum as a manure, in America, the know- 
ledge of the simple fact may be of im- 
mediate service to the English agricul- 


turist. | R. BaAKewe.L, 
—f_— , 
‘To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 


fhe trace natural appearances to their 
true cause, is undoubtedly one of 


the most important offices of reason; 
and, when they happen to be connected 
with human affairs, the business be- 
comes’ still more meritorious and inter- 
esting. Onthese accounts I was pleased 


te observe, some mouths ago, the very 
curious 















































































































































eurious subject of the influence of imagi- 
mation on the foetus, occupying the 
atiention of some of your correspon- 
dents; an opinion, 1 believe, very old, 
and certainly almost universal; and 
which, 1 think, merits farther investiga- 
tion. 
Some wecks since I visited a family, 
in which were five children, the eldest 
of whom, a boy eleven years of age, had 
en the left side of his nose and cheek 
three or four irregular red marks, alto- 

ersmooth. ‘Ihe mother very de- 
liberately informed us, as if relating an 
undoubted fact, that the phenomenon 
originated from ber having viewed, when 
pregnant, a house on fire. I wished 
to express my doubts, but I found it 
would be in vain, as every one present 
not only listened with devout attention, 
but corroborated the marvellous story 
by many similar ones. 

About six months ago the public 
was eutertained with the hideous idea 
of a lady with a real pig’s head, which 
was also accounted for by the atfore- 
said hypothesis; and which, although 
undoubtedly a fable, was spoken of 
by our newspaper-writers as true. The 
game story, with all its circumstances, 
I remember to have heard forty years 
ago. JUDAICUS. 

Cheapside; Aug. 3, 1815, 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the expected BILL ov BILLS of RATI- 
FICATION and INDEMNITY, 
SHOULD not expect such bills, 
were it not clear that by the law, as 
wt is, ay cannot support them- 
selves in the deportation of the ex-empe- 
ror Napoleon beyond a on an 
pleasure ; and in the farther steps which 
they must take to keep by force, him 
whom by force they have removed. 

i do not say by actual corporeal force, 
for, with that indignity, it seems, he was 
only threatened ; but, by force, I mean 
violent removal against his will and so- 
lema protest. And some portion of the 
civil, naval, and land power of this great 
and glorious country must be constanily 
employed for many years, according 
to the course of nature, on this so un- 
worthy service. 

lt is true that, at the vast distance of 
St Helena, we shall not only see nothing 
but hear nothing ; nor will the myriads, 
and tens and hundreds of myriadss of his 
friends in France, hear any thing of him; 
of his health, his situation, his treatment. 


Hut this 19 one of the peculiar characte. seus 


Mr. Lofft, on the Deportation of Bonaparte. 
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ristic evils of this unbounded punishmegt 
without trial. 

For, as Sir William Blackstone 
admirably said, in speaking of the m1 
beas Corpus, which our great and wis 
ancestors termed the great point, the 
one point, thinking that, when they had 
secured that, they had secured every 
thing;, “some have thought” (and assuredly 
so every English, every free, man oughtts 
think,) ‘‘ that unjust attacks, even upon 
property or life, at the arbitrary will of 
the magistrate, are less dangerous to 
the commonwealth than such as ar 
made upon personal liberty. 

“To bercave a man of life, or by vio- 
lence to confiscate his estate, without ac- 
cusation or trial, would be such a gross 
and notorious act of despotism as must at 
once convey the alarm of tyranny through- 
out the kingdom. But confinement of the 
person by secretly hurrying him where his 
sufferings are unknown or forgotten, isa 
less public, a less striking, and there- 

fore a more dangerous engine of arbitrary 
government,” 

He then says, that it may be some- 
times necessary to do this ; and, there- 
fore, that parliament is entrusted by the 
constitution with such a power; whieh 
he compares with the dictatorial power 
granted by the senate of Rome im ex 


treme emergencics. 


Now, it is difiicult to believe that 
there almost ever can be such a neces 
sity. In the present instance, whow 
gravely declare that it would have been 
dangerous for Bonaparte to have re 
mained on board the Bellerophon, oF in 
the town of Plymouth, until parliament, 
if it were just and fitting, were to be pro 
posed as a question, whether such power 
should be exercised as has been exer 
cised without parliament, and wi 
law, till parliament should be assembled, 
and determine on the place, the circunr 
stances, and the nature of the detention, 
if any? Was it respectful, was it jast 
to the law, to the constitution, to 
person and the rights of Napoleon, 1 
remove him from the Bellerophon 1 0 
der to send him off by another. ship; 
be alarmed, and to evade the law, 
iis apprehended protection of him, ave 
the investigation of this great questo?» 
and to take such hurried care that, what~ 
ever parliament might determine, & 
heroic visitant should be deprived # 
least of all immediate benefit; and suflet, 
at all events, exile, apparent! hopeles 
exile, and smprisonment beyond 
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this engine, more dangerous to 
aun to freedom than if it 
ruck the life of the individual, this very 
engine, ministers, after having prorogued 
iament when they expected an op- 
unity, by capture, to use it,, (for they 
Cs themselves too well, and HIM too 
little, to have much hope that Bonaparte 
would voluntarily put himselfintheir pow- 
er)—this engine, ministers, unless they 
will face the Act of Habeas Corpus, and 
all its sanctions and all its terrors, with- 
out any shelter whatever, must be obliged 
to ask parliament to indemnify them for 
having used, ard to enable them to con- 
finue to use. Will parliament do this? 
Ought parliament to do this? Can par- 
liament do this without the highest 
breach of the constitution ; without vio- 
lating those rights and securities which 
it is their especial duty to maintain and 
fortify ? 

And let. it be remembered, that this 
would be to be done, not against a sub- 
ject, not against a person who, being re- 
siant among us, had offended any of our 
laws; but against a person who came 
with honor and veneration to those laws, 
who has incorporated their best princi- 
oo into his own immortal Code, who 

as established a penal system of unri- 
valled mildness, precision, and clearness ; 
under which the securities now violated 
against himself are completely esta- 
blished; who came to honor those laws, 
and to pass his life under their protec- 
tion ; but whom ministers refused to re- 
ceive with even the momentary courtesy 
of permitting him to set his foot on 
our hospitable shore; and over whom, 
therefore, disclaiming all relation of be- 
nefit to him, they were bound “to have 
disclaimed all penal relation, all afflictive 
coercive power; which yet, for exercising 
unboundedly against him, it is consider- 
ed by some asa thing of course that they 
should ask for parliamentary ratifica- 
tion against him, and indemnity to them- 
selves! 

ENGLisuMeN!—it is utterly without 
foundation, without all precedent, and 
without the shadow of principle—this 
deed of your ministers. And any suf- 
fering, any loss, which the power of man, 
or the visitation of Heaven, might inflict, 
would be better than that, by silent 
acquiescence, we should fix such an 
evil as this on the English name 


bo _fonttitution, and on our posterity 


Troston Hall: 
August 18, 1815. 
Montuty Mac. No. 274. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

BSERVING in the Monthly Ma~ 
gazine an abstract of Mr. Pyiches’ 
intended Dictionary, founded on the 
principle of admitting no more letters in 
words than they sound, in many of which 
I highly approve his alterations, and in 
which he is supported by some orthoé- 
pists;—I beg to submit the word deterid- 
rate, which I have always spelt detoriate, 
as falling in more with our enunciation, 
and the tone more agreeable to the car. 
The great object of the Greeks was to 
make their language as musical as pos- 
sible; and I see no reason that we should 
not adopt their maxim; as, from the 
strength and copiousness of our own, we 
are justified in the attempt. B. W. 

Hackney ; Aug. 10, 1815. 


—=__ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, © 

HAT the world has been consides- 

ably injured by its submergment, 
I think we must be convinced of from, 
the general barrenness of its hills at this 
day, the necessary consequences of ex- 
pansion being likely to have produced 
that protrusion of the sides of its gra 
nitic nucleus, so evident on the suriace 
and tops of the highest hills, (a chaotic 
mass, the produce apparently of water, 
air, and fire, in combination;) and, but 
for the angular forms of the schistous, 
and sandstone and limestone forma 
tions, (the debris, as I conceive, of a 
former worn-out earthly gl. be,) it is pro- 
bable little soil would have been found, 
except in the vallies and great plains 
upheld by these secondary mountains, 
as we Call them, whose subsidences are 
the buttresses of the kingdoms of the 
world, and the channels of fertilising 
floods; affording barriers sufficiently 
strong to detain them from too rapid a 
waste; and lasting dams, to deliver them 
into multitudes of courses in every ne- 
cessary direction: for, supposing the 
subsidence of the waters ot the flood to 
have been at the rate of, say fifty feet 
each day, and imagining cver so little 
action from the winds on the surface, 
there must have been a heavy break on 
that surface, from the tops of the Andes 
to the present level of the sea; and we 
are told in Genesis, that there was a 
great wind, when the waters began to 
subside. Theswell, therefore, and run of 
the waves, must have been immense 


against the first land that appeared; and 
we may thus, [ _— fuirly account for 
- ike. 
































































































































































































































































































the havoc and spoil the highest moun- 
tains now exhibit, no less indeed visible 
on the insulated tops of all of any mag- 
nitude, where crags inaccessible are 
their general characteristic, 

What became of the vegetable pro- 

ducts of the earth’s surface—loosened as 
they must all have been and deraeinated, 
80 as to rise and float, until, fully satu- 
rated by moisture, they must have sunk 
in large masses—our begs and recent 
eoal-strata, such as Bovey, fully explains: 
and, with respeet to land animals, the 
greater part, whese bodies were not de- 
voured by the aquatic creation, and 
dragged to the depths of the sca, must 
necessarily have been overwhelmed by 
thé retiring soil, and consumed bg it in 
a short time; nothing remaining but 
those large bones of the largest animals, 
and teeth, which we so continually 
find in the great depositions of ab 
luvial clays, gravels, &c. In fine, it 
seems, and always did seen? to me, that 
the tradition of Moses, or the book of 
Genesis, whosoever it was, (whether Re- 
velation or'Tradition,) is an history both 
probable, and accounting for all the 
present appearances of the earth; and 
that, if again this earth were submerged 
in Water, the subsidence of it would pre- 
sent nearly the same appearance—with- 
out Hnagining sand, or limestone, or 
schist, to be created by the operation ;— 
but f can easily conceive that the jaws 
of these disrupted strata might receive 
great masses of the putrid vegetable 
matter; an®, in their subsidences and 
enguiphments, carry down and enclose, 
with violent pressure, them as well as 
elays, gravel, and sand, or other bodies, 
such as we fim compressed in the divi- 
sious of their strata, of which marls and 
ivon are a part. As to the soft sand- 
stones, they probably may be alluvial, 
with the marls, gypsum, sclenite, and 
strontian they contain; bat that the 
masses of limestone, with their eontents, 
were formed out of te debris of a former 
world, I sce no reason to doubt, as the 
objects they contain are never really 
found in all their parts eract/y to corre- 
gpoud with our recent productions of the 
sume genus, as far as my observations 
have gone in the examination of thou- 
sands of specimens, 

‘Vhat hmestone and the eslite owe 
their compactness to the calcarcous mat- 
ter they contain, is evident in many 
species; in others, we see silex and iron 
has had a large’sharc, and in some of the 
munistoges it has been the principal in- 
weedient; and there is nothing unreason 
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able in supposing that they were created 
for that purpose, as a natural Means; 
and that they composed a part of the 
chaos before the word went forth tha 
chemically combined them into a str. 
tified state, and placed them as cover. 
ings te the less homogeneous materials 
tu the earth, the granites; ready (asour 
experience proves to be probable,) to be 
by fire converted inte fertilizing quick. 
lime, that, mixed with other i 
ingredients, shall create the world anew, 
glorious like the fabled Phoenix, ari 

in splendour from its own ashes 
lava, acted on by the elements of water 
and air, in combination. —_. 

In eonsidering things in the light} 
have taken them up in this: essay, it 
appears to me there can be no blame, as 
it may guile us to find alluvial deposits 
in the highest plams of considerable 
value, from the necessity it supposes of 
the effects being regular in these pans 
of the earth: yet-we are not to suppose 
the deposits to be so numerens in the 
higher as in the lower; and, when we 
find these strata in vertical positions on 
the sides of these basins, we must con- 
clude that their edges had given way for 
want of stability, as being newly formed, 
from the incumbent weight of the cen- 
tral depositions; or from the action of 
the swell of the waves of the gradaally- 
retiring waters. 

At any rate, in this slight sketch, I 
have only taken a liberty which we are 
all alike entitled to, in forming theories 
ona subjeet, of which all are (speak 
correctly) alike ignorant. Altho 
many of our brother builders of these 
modern towers of Babel, (whose neology, 
like the old ones, is a little diversified, 
while their hopes are perhaps net less 
extravagant, though more praiseworthy) 
are shy of acknowledging it; at any rate, 
I hope it will not breed any ill-will be- 
tween us; and they may rest assured, 

TL amso far from being pertinacious in the 
system I have hinted at, that whoever 
raises his shoulder to overset it, with 
good hninoar, [ shall consider, (as a WO 
thy quaker of my acquaintance did a 
brother whe was caricatured sitting bis 
back against a church,) he may (sad 
he) be pushing it down or giving it sup 
port; he may be acting as a battering- 
ram oF a buttress. 

G., CUMBERLAND- 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE writer of this article parposes 
to lay before your readers many 
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iculars concerning the Caledonian 
‘shlanders, and anecdotes of iudivi- 
duals that never have gone to the press, 
We shall begin with their marriage ce- 
remonies. ‘The solemunties or festivals 
of the most savage tribes have been 
deemed worthy of philesophic enquiry, 
as presenting varied phases of luman 
nature, and displaying the influence ot 
different religious tenets, or wational ju- 
risprudence, towards sanctioning prac- 
tices repugnant to civilized ideas ; or w- 
dicative of the commor feelings that have 
powerlully pervaded all mankind, in all 
ages and countries. Among the untu- 
tored Asiatics, Africans, or Americans, 
we hear of usages ridiculous and dis- 
sting; but, since the remotest periods 
of which tradition has preserved a me- 
morial, the observances of our moun- 
taincers have been calculated for pro- 
moting nmitual kindness aml :clinement 
in sociality. ‘The rites that preeede and 
accompaliy their nuptial entertainments 
are a species of Saturnalia, apparently 
levelling all distinctions, yet ensuring a 
voluntary homage to the superior. ‘The 
most exalted patrons or patronesses of 
the bride and bridegroom mingle in 
the dance, and sit at the same table to 
eat, drink, talk, and sing songs, with 
the crowd of relations and friends, who 
partake the joyous feast. But this coa- 
descension leads to ne encroachment on 
the part of inferiors, ‘The chieftains, 
lairds, aud ladies, are treated with invio- 
lable respect; their condescension being 
esteemed the most urgent claim te defe- 
rence and profound aitachment. <A 
furtuigiit previous to the marriage, the 
superiors and kinsmen mect for anagree- 
ment; the party of the bride and _bride- 
groom asscmbling, separately, upon two 
verdant mounts, within view of each 
other, arrayed in the garb of old Gaul, 
and engaged in lively conversation, 
While reclining or standing in various 
attitudes on their elevated site; the two 
companies form a picturesque and ani- 
mated scene. None descend to the in- 
tervening space, but to mention the pre- 
sent intended for the youthful pair. ‘The 
chiefs give the example of generosity. 
They meet between the mounts, attend- 
ed by the sires on each side, and declare 
What number of black cattle or sheep 
they mean to bestow. 'The bride’s chief 
successfully exhorts the bridegroom’s 
father to make an ample provision for 
lis son ; and the parent of the bride adds 
to her portion in compliance with the re- 
cominendation vouchsafed by the bride- 
team’s chieftain, laird, or master. ‘The 
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gentlemen who have honoured the agree- 
ment with their presence, now approach 
to make their gilts ; and all the relations 
and friends appear in turns to signify 
their bountiful iutentions; the promises 
made on these occasions are held .as 
debts of honor, and promptly faililled, 
The compact is sealed by cordially 
shaking hands, followed by libations of 
whiskey, and by sharing the bread and 
cheese the parents have severally fw- 
ished, and which is handed round by the 
brothers and cousins. During the in- 
terval betwixt theagreement and bridal, 
the ladies aud female rejatives, or wel> 
Wishers, send requisites for the wedding, 
or donations that may be heipful to the 
young housekeepers. The night before 
the sacred knot is tied, the bride and 
bridegroom have their fect washed with 
manifold ceremonies. ‘The water must 
be drawn from a stream whick consti- 
tutes the boundary of two farms, and 
warmed on a fire which has never been 
stirred. When poured iuto a tub, 
where there should be three, or nine, 
staves, cut trom the roots of juniper, the 
bride, neither laughing nor weeping, im- 
merses her right ioot, and theu the left, 
dropping her mother’s wedding ring in 
the liquid. Whoever of the attendant 
nymphs, without trick or violence, first 
gets the ring ia the water, is to be first 
marricd, All these rules apply to the 
bridegroom and his young swains in 
Waiting. Ablution from a rivulet which 
fertilized two possessions, is. an emblem 
of good neighbourheod, duniper is an 
antidote to jairy spells; and, like the 
orange, bears at once blossoms, green, 
aid ripe fruits, imphing uscfulness in 
every stage of Hie. Heating the bath 
over a fire untouched is a sign of peace ; 
and the composure required is an earnest 


‘of future selfcommand, I shall, uext 


occasion, invite your readers tothe wed- 
ding, where T hope to exhibit highland 
courtesy in a very engaging light. 
TH. NR. 
<a 

For the Mouthly Magazine, 
OBSERVATIONS on the GRECIAN TRAGIC 

DRAMA, 
LECTRA.—tThe eventful for- 
16. tunes of the two great houses 
of Cadmus and Tantalus, form very pro- 
per subjects for the Muse of Tragedy. 
The dramas founded upon them, though 
not free from the mixture of mythologi- 
cal absurdity, are highly interesting from 
the nature of the incideuts themselves, 
and the celebrity of the actors. The in 
tervention of the dejties is not of prin 
May 
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importance as in the tragedies of Helen, 
Tou, and Hercules ; and the Delphic ora- 
cle, which enjoined Orestes to avenge 
the murder of his father by the death of 
his mother, followed by the sufferings in- 
flicted upon him by the Furies, may be 
accounted among the least irrational of 
these fictions ; and admit of the easy al- 
legorical interpretation of an ardent 
mind, agitated by contending passions 
and opposite motives. 

This drama, though of great excel- 
Tence, is not equal to the Electra of So- 
phocies; the catastrophe of which is not 
only more highly wrought but more pro- 
bable than this of Euripides. ‘The Coe- 
phorae of Aischylus differs in some cir- 
cumstances from both; but so deeply 
were the Athenians interested on this 
subject, that they could listen to the 
thrice-told tale without weariness or 
offence at these occasional inconsisten- 
cies. According to the famous ancec- 
dote of Plutarch, alluded to so happily 
by Milton in one of the finest of his son- 
nets, the repetition of the first ode of this 
tragedy preserved Athens from destruc- 
tion. 

The generous character of Electra is 
in this, as in every play where she is in- 
troduced, well preserved ; yet an aberra- 
tion from general consistency is appa- 
rent in the perfidious artifice by which 
Clytemnestra is inveigled into her 
snares. ‘The nominal husband of Elec- 
tra, styled a peasant, appears to have 
been neither destitute of property or de- 
ficient in education, He even says, 

I spring 

From an illustrious race, tho’ not endowed 

With large possessions. 

¥t appears, indeed, that he cultivated his 

lant by personal labour; for he subjoins, 

When first appears the day, will I drive 
forth 

My oxen—and sow the forrows. 


jut, when courteously inviting Orestes 
and Pylades, as strangers, to partake of 
the avcommodations of his rural habi- 
tation, he says, 














—No abject manners, 
Though L am poor, to you will I betray. 
The sudden remorse with which Orestes 
and Eleetra are seized on the perpetra- 
tion of the murder of their mother is en- 
tirely ‘in nature, and it forms a proper 
prelude to the frenzy of the unfortunate 
purricide Orestes, 

17. Ornestes.—This tragedy opens 
with a tedious soliloquy by Electra. = 
forming hersclf of the dire misfortunes 
of the house of ‘Tantalus, and of the ac- 








(Oct. 1, 
tual situation of affairs. This 
mode of “* infusing the plot into the ay. 
dience”, is usual in. the Grecian drama: 
the introductory speech being a sort of 
prologue to the play. In the French 
school, the same things are not much 
more happily told to a confidante. 
‘Tantalus, ancestor of the Atride, rm 
sided at Sipylus, a city of Lesser Asia; 
and was renowned for his riches and 
prosperity. But, being honored with an 
invitation to a banquet of the gods, he 
dared to reveal what had passed at that 
‘celestial colloquy divine;” and was 
doomed to suffer, in Tartarus, perpetual 
confinement to a spot, over which an im- 
pending rock threatened every moment 
to fall. Such is the authentic statement 
of Electra; though the more popular 
story represents him as starving in the 
midst of plenty. Pelops, the son of 
‘Tantalus, established himself in the Pe 
ninsula, known at that time by the name 
of Pelasgia ; and Argos became the ca- 
pital of his dominion. The quarrel be 
tween his two sons, Atreus and Thyestes, 
caused the former to perpetrate that 
execrable deed of infanticide, at which 
the sun is said to have recoiled with hor- 
ror; and which drew down the ven- 
geance of heaven on his descendants. 
Shocked with the parricidal crime of 
Orestes, and believing him to be the object 
of divine abhorrence, the senate of Argos 
condemned both him and Electra 
death. At the opening of the drama, 
Orestes is discovered on a couch, awak- 
ing, in agonies, from a transient 
troubled slumber. The terrors of Orestes 
are finely contrasted with the tendemess 
and fortitude of Electra. The unexpect 
ed arrival of Menelaus from Troy, after 
seven years’ wanderings, produces that 
“change of fortune,” which is regarded 
by the critics, on the authority of Ari 
totle, as an indispensable requisite 18 
the formation of a perfect drama. But 
this vanishes, when the aged Tyndarus, 
who had visited Argos to offer libations 
on the tomb of Clytemnestra, appri 
of the landing of Menelaus, with Helen 
his spouse, passionately opposes all i- 
terposition in favour of the delinquents; 
and threatens Menelaus, in case of coD- 
tumacy, with banishment from Sparta. 
In the course of the drama, the unal- 
terable fidelity of Pylades, and the ge 
nerosity of Orestes, resigning himself 
with firmness, yet with feeling, to his fate, 
and anxions for the safety of his friend, 
are finely depictured. The selfish and 
wavering character of Menelaus; des 


rous to alleviate the undeserved —s 
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of Orestes and Electra ; but much more 
so to avoid all sacrifices of his own in- 
ferest, fearful of the resentment of ‘Tyn- 
darus, and the fury of the people, is also 
well delineated. The catastrophe of 
this tragedy, including the means of res- 
cue adopted by Orestes, is very excep- 
tionable. At length, Apollo appears in 

rson, and pronounces Orestes guilt- 
Foes as acting by divine command. He 
decrees that, after the expiration of a 
year’s exile, he shall be-acknowledged 
as sovereign of Argos, and wed the beau- 
tiful Hermione, daughter of Menelaus 
and Helen. Finally, the faithful Py- 
lades is destined to be united with the 
object of his persevering attachment, 
the virtuous and high-minded heroine 
Electra. 

18. ANDROMACHE.—This play ranks 
high among the tragedies of Euripides, 
The subject of it is well adapted to the 
modern, as well as the ancient, drama: 
‘and it has been successfully imitated 
both in French and English. But in 
England mythological dramas, and such 
as are intimately connected with the 
Grecian Theogony, have never excited 
any deep interest. An English au- 
dience prefers, and justly, those subjects 
which come home to their business and 
bosoms, In France the case is some- 
what different. Many of the chefs 
d’euvres of the Gallic stage, being found- 
ed on Grecian and Roman stories, have 
given vogue and fashion to this style of 
composition : and a taste for literature 
being also more generally diffused in 
Paris than in London, the incidents and 
allusions of these dramas are better un- 
derstood; and, instead of being con- 
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perhaps with too s 
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her son. The baseness of Mehelaua, 
aud the ferocity of Hermione, are drawm 


trong a pencil. Over 


acts cqually savage, the decorum of 
modern manners throws at least some 
slight veil. 
rives Peleus, the aged 
rhus, who still reigned in Thessaly. A) 

immediate quarrel ensues betweerl Pe- 
jeus and Menelaus; in which the cha- 
racter of the former, Virtuous and valo- 
rous, but violent and vain, is happily 
touched. Menelaus at len 
his resolution to withdraw from the court 


At a critical moment am 
grandsire of Pyr-’ 
An 


declares 


of Phthia; and Hermione, detected and 
abandoned, is reduced to the extremity 
of despair, when she is unexpectedly re- 
lieved by the presence of Orestes, who 
still retained his passion; and to him, 
without any hesitation, she communi- 
cates all the circumstances of her situa- 
tion, and easily yields to his proposal of 
elopement from the eourt of Phthia, 
When this is determined, Orestes fare _ 
ther informs her that she has nothing to 
fear from the resentment of Pyrrhus, for 
that, in revenge for the injury done him 
by the son of Achilles, in depriving him 
of his bride, he has prepared for him at 
Delphi the inevitable snares of death, 
And, immediately on’ the departure of 
Orestes and Hermione from Phthia, the 
intelligence arrives of the murder of 
Pyrrhus, The lamentations of Peleus 
on this occasion, and especially on seéing 
the mangled corse of ‘his dson, 
which was conveyed from Delphi to 
Phthia subsequent to the murder, are 
truly pathetic. ‘Thus virtue, in the per- 
sons of Peleus and Andromache, is left 
to suffer; and vice, in that of Hermione, 


demned as pedantic, they are admired as ®reigns triumphant : the ideal prineiple of 


classically appropriate and elegant. 
Andromache, in this celebrated pro- 
duction of Euripides, after the destruc- 
tion of Troy, falls to the Tot of Pyrrhus, 
son of Achilles, who is represented as 
deeply cnamoured of his captive, by 
Whom he has a son, named Molossus. 
After an interval of some years, Pyrrhus, 
who held his court at Phihia, espouses 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus ; 
though affianced to her kinsman and 
lover Orestes, without, however, sepa- 
rating from Andromache. This awakens 
i the breast of Hermione the most fari- 
ous jealousy; and, in the absence of 
Srthus, who has repaired to the temple 
of Apollo, at Delphi, for the purpose’ of 
mak ity his offerings to that potent deity, 
4 project is formed by her, in conjune- 
tion with Menelaus, then at Phthia, for 
aesassination of Andromache and 


poctieal justice is notoriously violated ; 
yet the general impression, which is the 
only circumstance of real moment in 


-the-catastrophe of any drama, is deci- 


dedly in favour of virtue ; and the pas- 
sions take their proper tone and dirce- 
tion. 

19. Ipnicenta IN Taurts.— This 
drama is destined to the common fate 
of second parts to be much less interest- 
ing than the first. Nevertheless, it con- 
tains some very fine scenes; and the 
eclaircissement between Iphigenia and 
Orestes is equal to any thing of the kind 
in ancient or modern tragedy. But the 
rescue of Iphigenia from Tauris is not to 
be compared, in point of dramatic im- 
portance, with the tremendous sacrifice 
required by Diana at Aulis. This 
dess is usually How seen or as one of the 
best-disposed aud most we of Puce 

ca 
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heathen deities; but nothing can be 
more odious than the part assigned to 
her throughout these two celebrated 
tragedies, 

Agamemnon, it is necessary to recol- 
lect, had, n what occasion we are 
not he wacka but, as it seems, not less 
than fiftcen or sixteen years previous to 
the memorable period, when Greece rose 
in arms to avenge the rape of Helen, 
made a solemn vow, 

“Lo sacrifice the loveliest object born 
That year, to her whose silver orb ilumes 
The shades of night.” 


In the course of the next twelve re- 
volving moons, Clytemnestra brought 
into the world the beautiful Iphigenia, 
who was by the goddess deemed the 
loveliest ofispring of the year ; and whom 
she therefore claimed in virtuc of the 
rash vow of Agamemnon, as her exclu- 
sive and irrevocable right. When the 
grand armament, destingd against ‘Troy, 
the thousand ships of Greece were as- 
sembied in the bay-of Aulis, contrary 
winds prevented their leaving ihe haven; 
aud Calchas, the seer, being consulted, 
pronounced this terrific prediction, . 
* Leader of the Grecian host! 
© Agamemnon, from this port thy barks 


Thou shalt vot launch, till Dian tirst re- 
ceive 


Thy virgin daughter, Iphigenia’s blood !” 

This produces a situation of unrivalled 
dramatic interest ; but, though the un- 
looked-for clemency of Diana enfecbles 
the eneatronne of the fable, it is of a de- 
scription which has little tendency to 
exalt the character of the goddess. At 
the moment when Calchas tifts his fal 
chion to plunge it into the bosom of 


Iphigenia, a bleeding and beautiful hind « 


is seen stretched and gasping on the 
ground. And Iphigenia is suddenly 
conveyed “ through ether’s radiant 


heights,” to Tauris, a city of Scythia, 


where stood a fane consecrated to Diana, 
of which Iphigenia became the priestess. 
But it still remained doubtful whether a 
hind had been substituted for the human 
victim, or whetber Iphigenia had, under 
that form, been really sacrificed. 

The latter was the opinion which the 
relatives of Iphigenia appear to have 
embraced, for Clytemnestra invariably 
speaks of Agamemmon as the murderer 
of his daughter; and Orestes, in this tra- 
gedy, exclaims, “Once more | clasp my 

phigenia, deemed a lifeless shade.” By 
the indulgence of Diana, kowever, the 
rosal virgin had become chief priestess 
of her temple at ‘Tauris, but upon terms 
dyeadful te be endured, or even coniem- 
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plated. Thoas, king of the Tauric 
thians, maintained with the greatest r. 
gour the ancient practice of sacrificing 
every Greek, landing on the Tanre 
coast, at the shrine of the goddess; w 
at her festivals, is declared by Iphigenia 
“to delight in customs falsely called re. 
ligious.” And she subsequently ex- 
presses her anxious Wish to be removed 
‘“‘far from Dian’s altars, red with human 
gore?” For, as priestess, she was com 
pelled to assist at these horrid and sap 
guinary rites; and it was her office » 

our lustral waters on the victim’s head, 
Thus she utters her complaints, 


“ In these inhospitable realms 
Of Pontus, I a stranger dwell, beneath 
Roofs never visited by joy; 
Bereft of every friend, { here am doomed; 
Unwelcome office! with the stranger’s bload 
To glut remorséless Até, and preside 
At an accursed altar.” 
One can scareely help suspecting thet 
Kuripides, rejecting, with secret indigna- 
tion, the whole mythological system, 
was solicitous to represent it in as odious 
alight as the Athenian institutes and 
popular feelings would permit. 

Iphigenia has been accused, somewhat 
harshly, by the noble translator of Ho 
race’s Art of Poetry, Lord Roscommon, 
of treachery in violating her engage 
ment to the chorus, consisting of Grecian 
women, whose secrecy she secures by 
the promise of taking them with ber; 
but this is evidently a misiake, and the 
thing was indeed impracticable. Wfat 
she promised, and what they understood 
her to promise, was, if she effected her 
escape, to provide the means of their fu- 
ture rescne: and, far from being offended 
at her sailing without them, when that 
event is announced they display the ut 
most anxiety for her safety. 

——=a , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, i 
‘N your last Number you have i#- 
serted a letter, subscribed “ An 

Officer,” and said to have been dated 
from Batavia, February 20; but whether 
in the present or last year, és not stat 
Now, what was my surprise on finding 
that the whole of this pretended letter, 
from a resident officer at Batavia, } 
word for word, a manuscript from my 
friend Major ‘Thorn’s “ Memoir of the 
Conquest of Java,” published this year 
in one volume, quarto, by Mr. Egerton; 
and which work I have read in manu 
script, as well as in print?) With the 
exception of the lines at the commence- 





ment, every syllable of the description 
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of Java is taken withont the smallest 
acknowledgment from that part of the 
book which exhibits, “ A Statistical 
and Historical Sketch of Java” from 
age 232 to page 239. 

The author of that interesting Me- 
moir is now on the continent; but a 

rd for him, as well as for the in- 

terests of literary justice, compels me te 
take the first opportunity of calling 
upon you to make that reparation which 
he is entitled to demand. 


Sept. 6, 1815. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

CONTINUE to challenge the at- 

tention of my. countrymen to the 
bad state of one of our highways through 
the nomes of literature. Go on ; and pre- 
sent my bill of complaint, and inform 
the surveyors who rebuke your lingering 
advance through the chase of A, that 
the road is lonzer, more hollow, and 
foul; abounds with morg rugged, deep, 
and crooked ruts; and requires more 
draught, and more statute duty, than the 
whole length of road that leads through 
the remaining departinents of our voca- 
bulary forest. 

The province of our literature is fine: 
but much upon the face of it which was 
formerly beautiful and excellent, is hidden 
or lost by barbarous additions, mutila- 
tions, and deformities. The necessity 
of a clearance and improvement is ar- 
gent and pressing ; and if my efforts coi- 
tinue to be abetted by the able eo-opera- 
tion of your Magazine, the enlisted re- 
astance of other works against Reform 
will be feeble. Custom, caprice, and 
prejudice, may continue a temporary in- 
fluence, but will never again acquire ag- 
grandisement nor authority. ‘The human 
miid has become enlightened. Reason 
will have place, and-will kecp alive; and 
kingdoms, as well as literature, soon 
take comfort. But little skill has been 
hitherto displayed in the organisation of 
government and Jexicography. At the 


J. WATKINS,* 
ee 





* Wecheerfuliy give place to this letter, 
ause nothing conld be more remote 
from our intentions, than to prinf an ex- 
tract from a book as an original commu- 
nication, On applying to the friend who 
favoured us with the manuscript copy, we 
learn, that he has been as much imposed on 
&s ourselves. We have not seen Major 
"gph book, but the passage is a favour- 
able specimen of its abilitv, and would 
ve honoured our pages, if, as we sup- 
pored, it had been an original composition. 
Epit. 
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present era, they may both be defined, 
an administration without skill, holdi 

a spongy decrétal witb a patrician loft 
ness and pageantry, to dab with more fa- 
cility a cecity on the intellect, as well 
as the vision of the people, that their ac- 
tion may become languid, and their 
energy consequently abortive. ‘The ad- 
dite cause of this curse will be very soon 
ascertained, and universally promul- 
gated; for it is a hellish kind of warfare 
when a coalition of devils carry the co- 
lours. . 

An elegant and forcible writer thus 
apostrophizes :— Athens! where are thy 
temples, thy gymnasiums, thy theatres, 
thy lyceums? Where is imperial Rome? 
Her forums, her senates, her porticoes, 
her courage, her conquests? Where, 
the refinements, the wisdom, and the 
grandeur of Egypt?—May I not ask, ia 
a concordant accent of sympathy, where 
are the stability, the might, the beauty, 
the wealth, the purity, the music, and all 
the splendid treasures, that were two 
centaries ago in the fabric of our lan- 





guage? JouN PyYTCHES, — 
A-gallop net Avallop, 
A-gape Agape. 
Agast. 
Agazed } Aghast. 
Agen Again. 6. 
Agenst Against. §. 
Aggarick Agaric. 5. 
Agarrie (adj. ) 5. 
AnAggat An Agate. 
Aggat-like Agaty. 
AmAggaty An Agatytrea 98. 
To Aggerate Exoggerate. 
Aggerateve Exraggerative. 
Agzeratevly Erayseratively. 
Aggeratedness Exaggeratedness, 
Aggeratence _ Exaggeratence. 
An Aggeration Exraggera'ion, 
An Aggonist An Agonistes. 
Aggonistic Agonistic. 5. 
-Aggonisticly _ Agonistically. 4% 
To Aggonize Agonize, 
Aggony Aginy. 
To a Aggrandize, 
Gran 
Grandive t Grendific. 
A Grandé A Grandee. 18 
An Engrandizer ” Acennioate 
: isation. 
Engrandisment P+ as ~dléeaint. 
Aggregated Aggregate. 
Coagulate. 
To Aggulate ; Concoagulate. 
Aggulatable Coagulatable, 
Aggulateve Coagulative. 
An Aggulatant 3 
Aggulation _ Congulation, . 
An Agiet An Aigulet. 
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heathen dcitics; but nothing can be 
more odious than the part assigned to 
her throughout these two celebrated 
tragedies, 

Agamemnon, it is necessary to recol- 
lect, had, upon what occasion we are 
not informed, but, as it seems, not less 
than fiftcen or sixteen years previous to 
the memorable period, when Greece rose 
in arms to avenge the rape of Helen, 
made a solemn vow, 

“Lo sacrifice the loveliest object born 


That year, to her whose silver orb ilumes 
The shades of night.” 


In the course of the next twelve re- 
volving moons, Clytemnestra brought 
into the world the beautiful Iphigenia, 
who was by the goddess deemed the 
loveliest ofispring of the year ; and whom 
she therefore claimed in virtuc of the 
rash vow of Agamemnon, as her exclu- 
sive and irrevocable right. When the 
graud armament, destingd against Troy, 
the thousand ships of Greece were as- 
sembied in the bay-of Aulis, contrary 
winds prevented their leaving the haven; 
and Calchas, the seer, being consulted, 
pronounced this terrific prediction, . 
* Leader of the Grecian host! 
© Agamenmon, from this port thy barks 


Thou shalt vot launch, till Dian tirst re- 
ceive 


Thy virgin daughter, Iphigenia’s blood !” 

This produces a situation of unrivalled 
dramatic interest ; but, though the un- 
looked-for clemency of Diana enfeebles 
the ar ange of the fable, it is of a de- 
scription which has little tendency to 
exalt the character of the goddess. At 
the moment when Calchas lifts his fal- 
chion to plunge it into the bosom of 


Iphigenia, a bleeding and beautiful hind « 


is seen stretched and gasping on the 
ground. And Iphigenia is suddenly 
conveyed “ through ether’s radiant 
heights,” to ‘Tauris, a city of Scythia, 
where stood a fane consecrated to Diana, 
of which Iphigenia became the priestess. 
Bat it still remained doubttul whether a 
hind had been substituted for the human 
victim, or whether Iphigenia had, under 
that form, been really sacrificed, 

The latter was the opinion which the 
relatives of Iphigenia appear to have 
embraced, for Clytemnestra invariably 
speaks of Agamenmon as the murderer 
of his daughter; and Orestes, in this tra- 
gedy, exclaims, “Once more I clasp my 

phigenia, deemed a lifeless shade,” B y 
the indulgence of Diana, kowever, the 
royal virgin had become chief priestess 
of her temple at ‘Tauris, but upon terms 
dycadful te be endured, or even contem- 


Iphigenia.— Major Thorn’s Java. 








[Oct, 1, 
plated. Thoas, king of the Tauric Sey. 
thians, maintained with the greatest 5. 
gour the ancient practice of sacrifici 
every Greck, landing on the Tanne 
coast, at the shrine of the goddess; 

at her festivals, is declared by Iphigenia 
“to delight in customs falsely ealled me 
ligious.” And she subsequently ex 
presses her anxious wish to be removed 
“far from Dian’s altars, red with human 
gore?” Fer, as priestess, she was com 
pelled to assist at these horrid and sap 
guinary rites; and it was her office » 
pew lustral waters on the victim’s head, 

‘hus she utters her complaiuts, 


“ In these inhospitable realms 
Of Pontus, I a stranger dwell, beneath 
Roofs never visited by joy ; 
Bereft of every friend, { here am doomed; 
Unwelcome office! with the stranger’s bload 
To glut remorséless Até, and preside 
At an accursed altar.” 
One can scarcely help suspecting thet 
Kuripides, rejecting, with secret indigna- 
tion, the whole mythological system, 
was solicitous to represent it in as odious 
alight as the Athenian institutes and 
popular feelings would permit. 
Iphigenia has been accused, somewhat 
harshly, by the noble translator of Ho 
race's Art of Poetry, Lord Roscommon, 
of treachery in violating her engage 
ment to the chorus, consisting of Grecian 
women, whose secrecy she secures by 
the promise of taking them with her; 
but this is evidently a misiake, and the 
thing was indeed impracticable. Wfat 
she promised, and what they understood 
her to promise, was, if she effected her 
escape, to provide the means of their fu- 
ture rescne: and, far from being offended 
at her sailing without them, when that 
event is announced they display the ut 
most anxiety for her safety. 
, —_- 2 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, f 
‘N your last Number you have iM 
serted a letter, subscribed “ An 
Officer,” and said to have been da 
from Batavia, February 20; but whether 
in the present or last year, is not stated. 
Now, what was my surprise on 
that the whole of this pretended letter, 
from a resident officer at Batavia, 
word for word, a manuscript from My 
friend Major ‘Thorn’s “ Memoir of he — 
Conquest of Java,” published this ye@e 
in one volume, quarto, by Mr. Egertomp 
and which work I have read in mane 
script, as well as in print?) With! 
exception of the lines at the ec 
ment, every syllable of the de 
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7 thont the smallest 
-@ js taken withont the smales 
 eattgantal from that part of the 
book which exhibits, “ A Statistical 
and Historical Sketch of Javay” from 
232 to page 239. 
The author of that interesting Me- 
moir is now on the continent; but a 
rd for him, as well as for the in- 
terests of literary justice, compels me to 
take the first opportunity of calling 
upon you to make that reparation which 
he is entitled to demand. 


Sept. 6, 1815. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

CONTINUE to challenge the at- 

tention of my. countrymen to the 
bad state of one of our highways through 
the nomes of literature. Go on ; and pre- 
sent my bill of complaint, and inform 
the surveyors who rebuke your lingering 
advance through the chase of A, that 
the road is loner, more hollow, and 
foul; abounds with morg rugged, deep, 
and crooked ruts; and req‘ires more 
draught, aud more statute duty, than the 
whole length of road that leads through 
the remaining departinents of our voca- 
bulary forest. 

The province of our literature is fine: 
but much upon the face of it which was 
formerly beautifnl and excellent, ishidden 
or lost by barbarous additions, mufila- 
tions, and deformities. The necessity 
of a clearance and improvement is ar- 
gent and pressing ; and if my efforts coi- 
tinue to be abetted hy the able eo-opera- 
tion of your Magazine, the enlisted re- 
aistance of other works against Reform 
will be feeble. Custom, caprice, and 
prejudice, may continue a temporary in 
fluence, but will never again acquire ag- 
grandisement nor authority. ‘The human 
mid has become enlightened. Reason 
will have place, and will kecp alive; and 
kingdoms, as well as literature, soon 
take comfort. Beat little skill has been 
hitherto displayed in the organisation of 
government and Jexicography, At the 


J. WATKINS,* 
a 





* Wecheerfully give place to this letter, - 


ause nothing could be more remote 
from our intentions, than to print an ex- 
tract from a book as an original commn- 
aication, On applying to the friend who 
avoured us with the manuscript copy, we 
learn, that he has been as much imposed on 
. ourselves. We have not seen Major 
cag book, but the e is a favour- 
able specimen of its abilitv, and would 
ve honoured our pages, if, as we sup 
pored, it had been an original compo: 
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present era, they may both be defined, 
an administration without skill, holdi 

a spongy decrétal with a patrician loft 
ness and pageantry, te dab with more fa- 
cility a cecity on the intellect, as well 
as the vision of the people, that their ac- 
tion may become languid, and their 
energy consequently abortive. ‘The ab- 
dite cause of this curse will be very soon 
ascertained, and universally promul- 
gated; for it is a hellish kind of warfare 
when a coalition of devils carry the co- 
jours. . 

An elegant and forcible writer thus 
apostrophizes :— Athens! where are thy 
temples, thy gymnasiums, thy theatres, 
thy lyceums? Where is imperial Rome? 
Her forums, her senates, her porti 

her courage, her conquests? Where, 
the refinements, the wisdom, and the 
grandeur of Egypt?—May I not ask, ia 
a concordant accent of sympathy, where 
are the stability, the might, the beauty, 
the wealth, the purity, the music, and all 
the splendid treasures, that were two 
centaries ago in the fabric of our lan- 





guage? Joun PyYTcHes, © 
A-gallop net Axallop, 
A-gape Agape. 

Agast. 
Kgazed } Aghast. 
Agen _ Again. 6. 
Agenst Against. §. 
Aggarick Agaric. 5. 
Agarrie (adj.) 5. 
AnAggat An Agate. 
Aggat-like Agaty. 
AmAggaty An Agaty trea 98. 
To Aggerate Exoggerate. 
Aggerateve Exaggerative. 
Aggeratevly Eragzeratively. 
Aggeratedness Exaggeratedness, 
Aggeratence _ Exaggeratence. 
An Aggeration Exaggera’ion, 
An Aggonist An Agonistes. 
Aggonistic Agmistic. 5. 
-Aggonisticly _ Agonistically. %& 
To Aggonize  Agonize, 








































































































































































































































































































































2i6 Mr. Pytches’ Orthographical System. [Oet.4, 
To Agnize not ; Cogeiee. : Sy Oleg not Allay. - 
tion Cognition. * Alaable Stee 
Agi Recognition. An Alaar An Allay 
re apes a Agnus Castus. Alaance A “R | 
A-gomg y > a ‘ae “ichonie * 
A-gon Agone. 45. Alkimmic Alch ‘cal 
Te Agré Agree. 18. yn: tie 
Agréing Agreeing. Alkimmicly ‘ai a, 
Agrément Agreement. roe Ye 
Agréable Agrecable. An A iximist ; “mn ‘ulead 
Agréably Agreeably. A : Sula 
Agréableness Agreeableness, . 4 ron. e 
To Agreve Agrieve. 13- Alkimy { ‘Ach “ 
To Agress Aggress. An Alder 4n Alder tree 
Agressive Aggressive. An Alective An Alleetice — 
Agressivly Aggressively. A-lé Alee 
An Agressor An Aggressor, A-left Alef 
Agression Aggression, Alegar Ale or 
Agricaltor Agriculture. 45. Ale'gro Allegro 
An Agricultrist j An Agricultor. Ale-hoof Alehoof. 
ae An Agriculturist. An Ale-hons An Alehouse 
Agroop Agroup. 15. An Alehous-keeper 36 
A-ground Aground. To Aleje All 
din Ague-tit fin Ague fit. 11 An Alleje 4n Alle ti 
Ague-proof Ague proof. Alejeable Alle. a aa 
any yn Agouty. 1%6 Alejeve Allegive. a 
abe = _ r fone’ Allegement. 
A-hight A height. ‘An Aleric ~~ 
A-hold Ahold. Slot sc aha 
A-ho Ahoy. To Aleviate ymes 
A-bull Ahull, Aleviatable ae 
Aid de camp Aide de camp. Aleviatev! yon 
Aile Isle. An Aleviatant rye 
, Aisle Aleviation yr econ on 
An Aip poy Wild Rew Alleviation. 
pat ya a exander Alexanders foot. 
ping Ageing. Alexandrian-verse } Alexandrine. 3. 
Aipish — Alexanders senitsnane ui 
pers Alexi ; } 
Aipishly oo Alec 7 ree ste 
pp yy ee 
Aipishness Apishness. Alsotitl m pe oe the ge 
A-jar Ajar. Alicient yey 
Ajil Agile. 47. Alici “adieu 
Ajilness Agility. 47, A-lif _ = 
Ajilty Agility. 47. 48 : i 
To Ajitate Agitate, ; : A Limbee j io ane 
Ajitateve Agttalive. Alish j Ane 
An Ajitater An Ajitator, Aliti —_ 
Ajitation Agitation. 47, To Ait yg 
[ An Acorn, To Alitte yo 
> —worprwtnad ph itterate Alliterate. 
9 shy esto ae erateve Alliteratiwe. 
AnAkhors =< An Akchorn, Altttenetae, haters 
ae ng itteration Alliteration. 
| an decrn An Alkaid | on 
An Achorn, git 
Alabandin Almandin, Asa Alcahest. 
Alack-the day Alack a day. Alka —" 
Alacritive Alacrious, Alkali — 
Alacritivly Alacriously . Alkann na i 
ipte-mode Maneée. py ree Alcanna. 
Aslan Aland. 33. 96. ToAlkohoine Alain 
. 0 Alkoholize Alcohvlise. 





An 
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1815.) 
fx Aikoholizer not An Alcoholiser. 217 
fits Sica, tere tet 
cohort. ernative, 
or ee a Re bo 
On all fore riod A Alternatively. 
AlLfores All-fours. lternation Alternuteness. 
All-good peo heh 14, Alternativeness, 
All hallow-mass ~ ee An Alternity } An Alternate, 
All-heal mom pe se Alto-relevo An Alternative, 
All-myty ( adj.) Ali y Altrable Alto relieve, 13, 
The All-Myt gt ns Altrably Alterable, 3. 
All-most y he Almighty. 86. Alterably. 3. 
All-reddy Almost. Altrant Alterant. 3. 
All saints’-day At eadly _ Altrives Altcrative. 
All-spice . . Ail soul's day. To Aiude Alteration, . 
All-t . Allspice. aludent. Allude. 
oe eid . Aithough. Aludentl Allusive. 1, 
gather Altogether, 45. To Al ny Allusively, 
Allabaster ; Alabaster, 51. Ture} — Allure. 
Allimental * Alablaster. Lur able Allureless. 
Allimenta! A limental. §1. Lurab! Allurable, 19, 
Allimentary Ahaentally. Lure “4 Allurably. 
y Alimentary. - An aln Alluring. 
To Alllo j Alew. ‘aon wot Aa Allurer, 
da Allo _ Halloo, 7 ps ; a urablenesss 
Alloic An Aloe. 51. Lurenc 
Allies Alotical. 5. yp * ‘die Alluringness. 
Allotics ices, Aluvio Taste An Allurement, 
Aloetics, Aluvi a Alluvion. 
Allam ; Alum, To ay Allurious. 
Allumish Allom. An API Ally. 
Allumin Alumous. Alvan y 101. 
Alluminous men sre Aitiance. 63. 
All- uminousr —— 
An Ale, hele poe To on Editor of the Monthly Magazine; 
‘An Abdnaiibi rT Imanack. Pah subject of surprise to me, to 
ionery ; monry. | nd those, who have ever been ‘ 
An Alms-} Almbry. ailvocates of freedom, and = the 
‘inn, oe rasket > Alim’s basket. peace, become, not aly fhe vocal + 
Alms-folk m’s deed. but even the culogist f Na Uvocates, 
And Alm’s folks. n: ; m apoleon Bo- 
“tn Pa, se An Aim’s giver. i" ; ra whatey er I may for- 
Alodial one An Alim’s house. J ee ought of him, I have for 
Alodium Allodial. ota years considered as the enemy 
A-loft wm of both ; and, prond as T have ever heen 
A-lone Aloft. i ranking myself amongst their number, 
A-jong = ne a must, on this point, continue to think 
Along-side Along. ifferently from them, unless they shoukd 
A-Lo Alongside. be able to justify and alte * 
A “ee An Ail the acts whi er my view of 
A-loot Alef onge. . > BC s which have been the means of 
4 y ~y Allot. pean bey the good opinion [ and, 
, ba ; - vtless, many others, once entertained 
A Lotter An Ailetter in the fe 1 et shall enumerate 
rs ptt! i 1¢ following questions, which I wish 
T» oo ys An Allotinent, ) Lah to such of your readers as 
Alowabte low. may | iffer from me in the opinion I en- 
Newaile RavdBle. tertain of the conduct of England and 
Alpes Alloweance. the Allies towards Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
Alpene The Ape. oe particularly to those who may think 
Alphabetical pine, ith your correspondent Mr. Capel 
phabeticaly Satie, 5. Lofft, as to securing his person, “that 
= Altar-pece 97-10 5. vai to oa plea of indispensable se- 
cect dn Altarpie, 13, SO in under to: security.” Hag 
ae js lagUence. = it = order to” security.” Has 
FeAltgra °° “Alternate,” madly. e-ie epiaee 08 Loge 
TALY Mag. N v. 274, Spain, whilst = was not only at peave, 
ee ae | but 
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918 Strictures on Napoleoh 


but actually in alliance with it, de- 
throning its monarch, scizing his king- 
dom, and introducing into it the most 
dreadful warfare ;—by overthrowing, also 
whilst he was at peace and in alliance 
with it, the republie of Holland, and 
erecting it into a kingdom for the ag- 
graydisement of his brother ; afterwards 
detironing that brother, and seizing his 
kingdom, and annexing it to his own 
empire ;—by seizing upon Hamburgh, 
also whilst at peace with it, and upon 
the monstrous and, to all other states; 
alarming pretence that it was necessary 
for him to seize it, in order to complete 
the arrondisement of his empire ;—by 
demanding the cession of the dutchy of 
Oldenburgh upon the same pretence, 
and whilst at peace with its possessor ;— 
and by making war upon, and invading, 
Russia, for refusing to permit him to in- 
terfere with her internal polity, by intro- 
<lucing his custom-house officers into her 
ports—shewn, that no neighbouring so- 
vereign was safe in the possession of his 
territories and independence, whilst 
Napoleon Bonaparte was on the throne 
of France, though he were at peace, or 
eyen in-alliance, with him? Was not, 
therefore, his existence on the throne of 
J’rance incompatible with the peace and 
safety of Europe? And was it not, com 
scquently, not only perfectly justifiable, 
but highly prudent and politic, in the 
sovereigns of Europe to unite their 
forces to drive him from his throne ; and 
(particularly after his resumption of his 
power, after he had once, by solemn 
treaty, abdicated it for ever) to adopt 
every possible precaution to prevent his 
return to power? 

And, as to his being the enemy of 
freedom, (io say nothing of his having 
4rampled upon the constitution of France, 
and destroyed there any thing like a li- 
berty of the press,) I will ask, how he 
could be otherwise who could cause a 
man, not his subject, and in a kingdom 
not then his, though he afterwards con- 
quered it, to be shot, because he had 
, ipaay works against him at atime when 

was at war with, and was consequenti 
the enemy of, his country? And suc 
was the conduct of Napoleon Bonaparte 
towards the unfortunate Palm ! 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
these questions solely apply to Napoleon 
Bonaparte personally, and have nothing 
to do with the right of the Allies io place 
Louis the Eighteenth, or any other per- 
son on the throne of France, dr to £0 


one step beyond the expulsion from it of 


Napoleon Bonaparte. HH. 
‘Kentish Zou, Sept. 2, 1815, 








(Oat; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magisin, 
sIR, 
HERE is so little of good sénse ® 
sound argument in the } 
of your correspondent E.S. E., (No, 2% 
p. 31,) that it was my intention ya 
them over with that disregard ¥ 
they secm so justly entitled, ean- 
not, surely, be so dull as not to ai 
that my object, in referring to Vossins, 
could be no other,.than to evince, that 
the same gross error once existed 
writers on English prosody, that is still 
pertinaciously maintained by hiniself 
and some respectable writers, with re 
gard tothe construction of French verses, 
Lest, however, silence in the sagen 
instance might be iuaterpreted into ai 
assent to his grafuitous assértions, I 
shall trouble you with a few remarks, 
refutation of such parts of his letter as 
refer to my humble essay; but withont 
pledging myself to notice, im future, any 
anonymous communication of a sill 
description. “ What necessity (he asks) 
was there for Mr..G. to bring Bishop 
Horsley forward, respecting the eit 
cumflex and the acute accent; or © 
assert that ‘even our most intelligent 
writers seem ‘to forgét, or not to know, 
that there really does exist such a quahy 
as accent or tone, altogether different 
from that of emphasis 7 when all those 
articles have been fally explained by 
Steele, Mitford, Walker, and others: 
it is true, that, by absurdly using the term 
accent for syllabiec- 8, they hace 
sometimes confused themselves and their 
readers ; but they clearly knew the dy 
ference! —Now, by a reference to my 
Essay, it will be manifest to any Coa 
siderate reader, that Bishop Hor y 
was not brought forward merely re- 
specting the two accents,” and the 
remarks on his opinions were, In s€ 
respects, introductory to the amma 
versions on those of his learned eppe 
nent, the late Dr. Warner. What your 
correspondent means by “ all those 4” 
ticles which have been fully, explainey 
by Steele, Mitford, and Walker, 
confess I am not “ conjuror” enough 
clearly to divine, since I have not ye! 
like him, learned to discover 9 writers 
opinions, through any other eon 
than that of his language. ‘That th 
—— have written nee wpe Bes the 
subject of prosody, y 
that “they have fully exphnined all the 
articles” in question, by which, Ter, 
pose, he ‘means the properties 4 
nature of syllables and feet; It 


sitively deny. For i Mr. 
fyrd (P. Big) writes, “the far grit 
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of our poetry is marked by the pre- 
vailing alternacy of an acute and a grave, 
ora stronger and a weaker accent.” And, 
jn page 91, he observes, that, “in En- 
glish epic verse, the alternate syllables 
are acuted.” Is there not here some- 
thing more than an abuse of language? 
To suppose, indeed, that the error in 
such remarks consists merely in the 
misuse of technical terms, would be a 
abuse of common inicllect. Mr. 
Walker, too, was astonished at Mr. 
Sheridan’s saying, “that accent was 
only a louder pronunciation of the ac- 
cented (emphatic) syllable, and not a 
higher ;” thas evidently, in this remark 
at least, intimating, that an emphatic 
syllable is necessarily acuter than an 
unemphatic one. Even allowing that 
these excellent authors were fully ac- 
quainted with the subject, yet, I con- 
tend, that the use of such language, 
language which is generally prevalent 
in the writings of prosodians, would in- 
dubitably warrant the full extent of my 
guarded assertion. I shall only add, on 
this head, that, if “ Mr. Steele has fully 
explained all those articles,” to the sa- 
tisfaction of E. S. E., he will confer an 
important favour on me, and on many 
of your readers, if he will condescend to 
explain the nature of that article, or ac- 
cident of a note of speech, termed by 
Mr. Steele, poise, which he divides into 
heavy and light, or emphatic and unem- 
phatie; and, at the same time, to point 
oat mimutely the particulars in which it 
essentially differs from the accident, 
termed by him quality, comprehending 
loud and soft. If he fully understands 
Mr. Steele’s explanations, a circum- 
stance which, of course, his assertion 
mplies, he can have no hesitation to 
comply with so reasonable a request. 
But the truth is, my remarks were ob- 


viously directed against the impro- 


priety ef the language adopted by 
Writers on prosody, rather than their 
ignorance of its principles; and I defy 
E.8.E. to prove, that such’a charge 
is unfounded. 

He. next observes, “ What Voltaire 
meant was, that neither quantity nor 
emphasis was a governing principle in 
French versification, for it is allowed by 
all, that twelve syllables, however ar- 


ranged, will constitute a French hexa-~ 


meter: then what becomes of Mr. 
Grant’s French iambic and anapzestic 
verses?” Why, they remain precisely 
it statu quo, (p. 119,) with the important 
addition merely of this correspondent’s 
hostility. It is, E believe, an opinion 
auversally acknowledged to be just, 


Mr. Grant on Prosody. 


try, it follows, from the very 


219 
that some sort of regulated harmony 


> 
the periodical recurrence of certain 
varied sounds, is essential to the con 
stitution of any verse. Now, if the har- 
mony of a French verse depends, as 
E. S. E. insinuates, upon the ance 
neither of quantity nor emphasis, I 
would ask, upon what then does it de- 
pend? He replies, of course, upon & 
certain number of syllables;: upon le 
mited, but mere unregulated, syllabifi- 
cation. ‘Then I assert, that the French 
have no verse; or that their prose is 
verse, and their verse is prose; for the 
number of syllables may be as easily ré- 
gulated in lines of prose, as in lines of 
verse. Any compositor that can count 
his fingers, may, with little trouble, con- 
vert prose into verse, by taking care 
that every line shall the requi- 
site number of syllables. Were I dis 
posed to speak contemptuously of the 
opinions of any man, certainly I might 
be justified in saying, that those persons 
who persist in asserting, that “ twelve 
syllables, however arranged,” for in- 
stance, un, deux, trois, quatre, &c, “will 
constitute a French hexameter,” mast 
either have no ear at all, or be gifted 
with very large ones. He may, pro- 
bably, rejoin, that the pause possesses 
the ical influence, and is “the 
hidden soul of the harmomy.” To this 
I reply, that all pauses, to be conducive 
to harmony, must be subordinate to 
some rhythmical movement, and ask, 
on the observance of what accident or 
property of h does this movement 
depend? E have, indeed, no hesitation 
to re-state, that nothing entitled to the 
appellation of verse, ever was, or can 
be constructed, with a total disregard 
to such an arrangement as is founded 
on the quantity or the quality of sylla- 
bles; and that the harmony of French 
verse must and does depend upon the 
position of the syllabic emphasis. ‘Your 
correspondent, on the contrary, 
rejects the common opinion, that @ 
verse moves by feet, or the pulsation of 
arsis and thesis; with him, it consists 
merely of detached syllables; and he 
does not seem to know, or at ta 
allow, wited cagdloterel oS general 
acknowle i poe- 
, fro nature of 
things, that modern verses must be 
either in the even or the triple cadence ; 


feet at all; for he does not that 
quantity ae “F7 but little : = 
pair: Tt ail tone 
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2a) Passage in Thomson.—Ginger- Beer. 


tone ever was, or can be, a regulating 
inciple of versification. ~ Ignorant, 
sowever, as the generality of French 
writers may have. appeared, in discus- 
sing the nature of their prosody, it must 
be allowed, that they have occasionally 
favoured us with a gleam of reason, as 
is manifest in the following lines from 
Boileau; the import of which E. 8. E. 
will have some difficulty to reconcile 
with his twelve-syllable, un-cadenced 
system. 
N’offrez rien au lecteur que ce qui puit 
lui plaire, 
Ayez pour la cadence un oreille severe. 

L’art poet. Chant. prem. Lines 105, 106. 
Eofin Malherbe vint; et le premierenFrance, 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence. 

131, 132. 
D'un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pou- 
voir, 
Et reduisit la Muse aux régies du devoir. 
135, 154. 
They, you will perceive, do not inform 
us, either that the cadence or rhythm is 
to be neglected, or that it depends 
merely upon precision in the number of 
evilables; for to insure this, doubtless, 
the “oreille severe,” could not be 
deemed necessary. From what circum- 
stance, then, or property, can this “ ca- 
dence juste” arise, if the ear be per- 
mitted to disregard the quality of the 
syllables.” 

And, though the assertion of E. S. E. 
plainly implies, that the French have 
neither iambic nor anapeestic verse, yet, 
to the total disregard of consistency, he 
instantly subjoins, in a note, that “ the 
explanation of Hermes is perfectly just.” 
Now, it appears to me, that, although we 
still differ about the metrical character 
of one line, the principles adopted by 
Hermes, with respect to the construc- 
tion of a French verse, are in essence 
similar with those which I had pro- 
pounded; with those same principles 
which E.S. E. pretends to condemn, 
Yor Herines observes, that a verse of 
Racine’s, properly pronounced, “ will 
exactly answer to the six-feet, or twelve- 
syllable, old-Euglish heroic.” (p. 397.) 
Before, therefore, E. S. E. can con- 
sistently even affect to agree with your 
respectable correspondent, Hermes, he 
must allow one of two things, either that 
emphasis is the regulating principle in 
French versification, or that Hermes 
asserts it is not the regulating principle 
in English versilfication, In this di- 
lemma, then, I leave him, his subse- 
quent remarks claiming from me no 
party tilay consideration. 


Crouch Lud; 4vg. 1815. S.Gravrt. 


(Oct. f 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magezing 
sIR, ily 7 
AM, as well as your correspondent 
W. H. B. (August, p. 25), a 
admirer of 'Thomson’s Seasons, ant fl 
equally with him’ the beauty and piety 
of the following passage: boat 
“Ve good distressd! 
Ye noble few! who here unbending stand : 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And wuat your bounded view, which only 
saw "aed 
A little part, deem‘d evil, is no more; 
The storms of wintry time will quickly pas 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all.” _ 


I cannot, however, agree with him, 
that this,passage, though admirable, is 
yet “incorrect” and * defective.” He 
maintains that the pronoun what, in the 
fourth line, is objectionable, and pro 
poses to supersede it by the adverb 
when. This, he thinks, would set all 
right. But, in my humble opinion, it 
would have quite a contrary effect. If. 
this substitution of when for what were 
adopted, not only the beauty, but the 
sense, of the passage would be complete- 
ly spoiled.. : 

By the experiment of rendering. the 
first four lines into plain prose, my posk 
tion will be established. The author, 
addressing virtuous sufferers, and encour 
raging them, by directing their religious 
attention to the happy change thatawaits 
them, to bear the ills-of their condition, 
with patience and submission, says, 

“ Ye good distressed! ye noble few! ye 
who now stand firmly under the pressure 
of life, hold out a little while longer, 
WHAT (the affliction which) your short 
sightedness might consider as an evil, 
be at an end.” 


The expressions, “which only saw 4 
little part,” are evidently parenthetics 
having no grammatical connection with 
what precedes or follows them ; and 
two last lines form an independent set; 
tence, not in the least affecting the cole 
struction of those that precede them. 


irodoyos- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazu, 
SIR, 
A MUCH approyed and, it is said, 4 
very wholesome beverage has been 
of late manufactured in this populay 
town, and also at Lewes, a few miles 
distant from hence, well known by #¢ 
name of ginger-beer, which has almost 
superseded the use of spruce-beer, soda 
water, &c.&c. So great bas been 
consmnption of this ginger-beer, 
there are two or three manufactories © 
tablished i this town, and two at Lewes 


by 














1813.] 
for preparing it. In the latter place, we 
find the article is carefully distinguished 
by the names of Pitt's Ginger-Beer, and 
Imperial Ginger-Beer of a superior qua- 
lity by J. King; the former claims con- 
siderably a priority in establishmeut, the 
latter being but recently established. 
Much pains have been taken by these 
ginger-beer merchants to recommend 
their commodity to public notice, upon 
which they have stamped many very high 
qualities, which I shall not take upon me 
here to dispute. It is, however, certain, 
in this beverage, as in many other beve- 
rages, that its best introduction to gene- 
ral use arises from its agreeableness to 
our palate, and not from its entire valu- 
able properties to our constitation. ‘The 
ginger-beer has been much used from its 
being peculiarly grateful to the palate, 
and occasioning a glowing sensation in 
the stomach immediately after it is taken. 
Much has been also said as to the valu- 
able medicinal ‘qualities of this ginger- 
beverage : whether itreally possess any or 
not, I have not ascertained, It is obvious 
that a beverage so much approved, and 
prepared with so little expence, as the 
ginger-beer is, has induced miny persons 
to manufacture the article at home; as 
the expence of preparing it by no means 
warrants the high price it is sold at in 
the shops, by which these ginger-beer 
merchants necessarily derive a most 
enormous profit, ‘The ginger-beer, of a 
very superior quality, may be prepared 
as follows: —Powder of ginger, 1 ounce; 
cream of tartar, half an ounce; a large 
lemon, sliced ; 21b, lamp sugar, and one 
gallon of water, added together, and 
simmered over the fire for half an hour; 
and fermented, in the usual way, with a 
table-spoonful of yeast, and bottle it 
close for use.—It may be proper to ob- 
serve that it should- be put in such bot- 
tles as are used for soda-water, aud 
closely. corked. T. Rayner. 

Brighton; Sept. 6, 1815. 


—<— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
A M an inhabitant of Clerkenwell, a 
region of hard work, as well as of 
the finer mechanical labours; and I need 
hotinform you that a principal solace 
for such toils, and almost. the only anti- 
tlote to their effects on the health, are to 
be found in the relaxation and good air 
Which our neighbouring fields might so 
well afford. But those “Jungs of the 
metropolis,” as they have been so aptly 
d, are themseltes wasting away. 
i Wish your able and entertaining 


Encroachments at Islington. 


IH 
friend, Common Sense, would take 
of his walks this way. I hope he wit 
one day render the excursion [ am about 
to take more interesting to your readers, 
Many of them, I doubt not, have 
heard, by tradition, of the gaiety and 
fashion which once prevailed at the 


‘Islington Spa; in timeg when our train- 


bands made their regular-excursions into 
the surrounding fields, to level the 
mounds and fill up the trenches that 
churlishness or greed are so busy to con- 
struct, for, interrupting the sports and 
pastimes which nourish the strength and 
the spirit of our youth. For my own 
part, I regret not the migration of 
fashion; but I sigh over the encroach- 
ments by which river companies and 
cow-fecders (sad mixture of water. with 
milk,) seem preparing for restricting 
rigidly to the bare roads, 
Till within these three years, for ex- 
ample, we could send our children 
to that beautiful field that lies between. 
the two reservoirs. I have. lain there 
many atime, and viewed with delight 
their gambols on Le turf. . I little consi- 
dered, perhaps, how much the great 


‘New River Company was wronged by 


the trampling of their little feet on the 
grass. It might probably amount an- 
nually to a night’s keep of one of the 
overdriven oxen, that they are accus- 
tomed to quarter there, on their way to 
the cattle-market. Nay, I might i 
bly have thought that the public had 
privileges also, and that the company 
would scarcely venture to shut up a field 
that had been open from time immemo- 
rial, and which was diagonally interseet- 
ed by a wide pathway, in constant use, 
and clearly traced on the most ancient 
maps ; I mean the pathway from the up- 
per reservoir at Pentonville to Sadler's 
Wells. The neighbourhood took alarm 


‘at the attempt, and commenced a stout 


resistance; but insulated individuals 
could not prudently go to law with a 
mighty company, and the whole field is 
now encompassed with a high and im- 
passable palisade! 

But, perhaps, we ought to be thankfai 
that the company have still left us a way 
by their cart road, as often as the wea- 
ther leaves it passable. By this, let us 
escape to the fine outlet at the White 
Conduit, where the beautics of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate suddenly burst on 
our eyes. 

Here, till lately, you were at once in 
the fields. When you had passed the 
White Conduit-house, and the venerable 
little conduit oy you found yourself 

on 




























































222 On Marrying a Wife’s Sister. 


on a broad gravel terrace of two huadred 
yards in length, gently sloping to the 
field, from which there was no other 
than the grass. From its in- 
clination it was always dry; and accord- 
ingly in the summer evenings it was the 
resort, “the mall,” of both sexes, and of 
persons the most respectable in the 
neighbourhood. It thus produced and 
kept up an agreeable intercourse amongst 
the inhabitants, and (to use the words of 
Stow) “it was commodious for the citi- 
zens therein to walke, sporte, and other- 
wise to recreate and refresh their dulled 
spirits in the sweete and wholesome 
A little lower there was a small spring 
of chalybeate water, in high repute for 
weak oyts; and giving an interest to 
the spot, by constantly attracting the 
young to its simple borders. The limpid 
water issued out of the grassy bank, and 
(like the fountain of the Sibyl, before it 
was corrupted by the ostentatious mar- 
bic) flowed into a hollow stone : 
** Quanto prestantius esset 


Numena aque, viridi si margine clauderet 
vodam 


Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora 
tophum.” 


But, alas! on a sudden, our terrace was 
torn up with cruel devastation, and made 
utterly impassable, and its line of con- 
tact with the grass deformed into a 
mound and diteh, bristled with thorns. 
Some dread, however, seems to have re- 
mained that the poor little well was a 
public right, for an opening is still left, 
for those who can struggle to the end af 
the terrace, by which a circuitous way 
may be found to it. But, when ap- 
= who can restrain his grief when 
ie sees the spring shut up in a foul cor- 
ner, with a deep ditch terminating its 
course just over it, and threatening it 
with the mixture of its putrid waters? 
All this scems but the prelude to a 
more general exclusion from those fields, 
because I sce that, in digging gravel or 
sand, parts are carefully chosen, over 
which the path has hitherto passed ; and 
nothing but the habit of going in a parti- 
cular track could surmount the late ha- 
gardous impediments near what is called 
the Roman camp, on the eld and esta- 
blished foot-road to Holloway. . 
Now, sir, | would very much wish to 
receive the advice of some skilful corres- 
pondcnt, how far the possessors of such 
ficlds are entitled to exclude people on 
fot frum the accustomed access tothem 
or to ereet any other fences than such as 
arc necessary to confine the cattle, 
A CLOCK-MAKER, 





To the Editor of the Monthly 
SIR, 


(Oct. 1, 
Mage: 
NHE language used b 


authorities, regarding Hn 
of widowers with the sisters of theiplay 
wives, in the recent debates in the tye 
Houses of Parliament, on the subjectofy 
Divorce Bill between a noble earl andbis 
lady, naturally prompts to an enquizy 
into the grounds upon which such mar 


riages have been pronounced illegal, and 
something worse; especially as it is well 
known that theyhave not heen 

and that persons of great 

have not scrupled to engage in them, 

Blackstone, in treating of the subject 
of marriage, lays it down that, “in ge 
neral, all persons may contract 
selves in marriage, unless they labour 
under particular disabilities,” which dis 
abilitics he proceeds to enumerate:—Am, 
Ist. of canonical disabilities, as conse 
guinity, or relation by blaad, and affinity, 
or relation by marriage; he says, “they 
are sufficient, by the ecclesiastical law, 
to avoid the marriage in the spiritud 
court ; but in our law they only make the 
marriage voidable, and not tpeo fade 
void, unlcss sentence of nullity be ob 
tained.” And he adds, “These cane 
nical disabilities are either grounded 08 
the express words of the divine law,@ 
are consequences plainly deducible from 
thence. It, therefore, being sinful @ 
the persons who labour under them to 
attempt to contract matrimony t 
they are properly the object of the ec 
clesiastical magistrate’s coercion, ia 
order to separate the offenders, and in- 
flict penance for the offenee, pre 
pear ace But, it seems, the eccle- 
siastical magistrates, in their zeal pre 
salute animarum, went a little too far. 
Vor the learned judge goes on to tell us 
—“ Because in the times of popery, 4 
great variety of degrees of kindred were 
made impediments to marriage, which 
impediments might, however, be nn 
off for money, by stat, 32d, Henry L, 
c. 38, it is declared, that all persons may 
lawfully marry, but such as are proht 
bited by God’s law, and that wer 
(God’s law exeept) shall impeach | 
marriage, but within the Levitical 
degrees. 

Hence, it is evident, that, of the nt- 
merous disabilities. of the old canon OF 
ecclesiastical law on this subject, many 
of which, it seems, were j to fill 
the coffers of the church; none es 
of any force, but those wkich are !e 
upon the Mosaical Code, to whieh the 
‘statute.of Henry VIIE.,.and the. learned 
commentator, undoubtedly refer. “a 
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mi6 the 18th chapte 

enumerated in the c r of 
Sovdiloals which will be searched in 
vain for a ibition against marrying 
the sister of a deceased wife. Verse 16, 
indeed, appears to prohibit a man from 
ng his brother’s widow; and it 
might be held, that the prolibition of » 
man’s marrying his deceased wife’s sis~ 
ter, ifno notice were taken of the latter 
case, was a consequence plainly dedu- 
cible from the former, though. the twe 
cases are not exactly similar, But. let 
us attend to the 18th verse, which in the 
authorized translation is thus rendered 
—* Neither shalt thou take a wife to her 


sister, to vex her, to uncover her naked- - 
ness beside the other in her life-time.” . 


Dr. Geddes translates the verse as fol- 
lows:—“ Thou shalt not take thy wife’s 
sister to excite jealousy, by uncovering 
her nakedness whilst the other is alive.” 
Not materially differént from .which is 
the translation of the Wulgate:—* So- 
rorem -uxoris tuze in pellicatum illius 
non accipies, nec revelabis turpitudinem. 
ejus, adhuc illa vivente.” ‘The autho- 
nzed translation is with difficulty intel- 
ligible, and it ars either as if our 
translators of the Bible had not under- 
stood the e, or had left it pur- 
posely obscure. But, as far as a mean- 
ing can be made out, it seems to be to 
the same effect as the clear exposition 
of the Doctor. At least, if this be not 
the meaning of the passage, it will not 
be easy to say what it does mean. Some 
of: your learned readers will perhaps 
undertake to elucidate this passage. In 
the mean time, the unlearned may safely. 
couchide that that which is elcar, is 
more likely to he right than that which 
is obscure, or unintelligible. 

Assuming then that Dr: Geddes has 
Siven a correct translation of this verse, 
it follows, that the marriages in question 
are not contrary to the divine law, which, 
by confining the prohibition to the life 
of the wife, 


by the Act of Parliament in the one 
case, a8 much as in the other. 

But, whatever be the law on this sub- 
orihy. pad ve *:quaselasion to mae 
TantY. Persons, whose. foclings have 
Woupticss boom wounded by the harsh 


Saxon Remains discovered at Westminster. 
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mpatations which have been fixed upom 
them from so high a quarter, to be as 
sured that the Scriptares contain no 
prohibition of the m in questiun ; 
and that the only prohibition of thens 
which can be pretended to exist, is 
fourided on an Eectesiastical Code, whicls 
was framed in the dark ages, and by 
Which “a great variety .of. degrees of 
kindred were made impediments to 
matriage, which impediments might be 
bought off for money.” Iptora. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, , 
TERY late in the last month, whilst 
some workmen were employed 
levelling the ground in a certain square, 
just behind the abbey at Westminster, 


‘ealled, I believe, Great Dean's Yard; 


they discovered, several inches below 
the surface, a stone, which had the ap- 
pearance of masonry, insomuch so, that 
its resemblance was strong to the capi- 
tal of a column; like what they often 
had seen among ruinous parts of the éle- 
gant specimen of ancient architecture 
which adorns that neighbourhood. 

On removing the soil a litile lowef 
down, conjectire 1 gave way to 
proof of the reality of what they had be» 
fore supposed; that curiosity nétural to 
our species, still urged them on till they 
had got io a depth ef about eight feet 
and an half, or perhaps nine feet from 
the extcrior surface ; when a perfect co~ 
lumn, or rather pilaster, appeared, of 
three plane sides, with three co 
ing origins or springs to arehes; the 
pilaster was composed of five | 
stones, wreught very well, the angies 
still sharp, but with joints not so fine as 
in modern: masonry, admitting a muels 
larger ity of.cement than is now 
used; but the masons of the day whem 
this- was erected, certainly possessed a 
much superior advantage to the preseut 
workmen, in having a cement that would, 
in process of time, become harder than 
even the stone itself. I have seen im- 
monse masses of it in various paris of 
the country, particularly at Reading 
there are the ruins of an ancient momis- 


this species of art, so strong, 
those ruins have lain ia 


now:so i conncetéd, that it 
Id ire extreme force to rend 
Sem, And in various parts of the joints 
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peared picces of oyster-shell; from 
er and knowing the finer the parti- 
eles of matter the closer must their ad- 
herence be, I am led to suppose that the 
basis of the mortar-or cement of that pe- 
riod must have been formed of the oys- 
ter-shell calcined, and worked up in some 
moisture congenial'to the properties of 
the matter. It is, methinks, a great 
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‘The above is part of the presumed 
ruins of the Saxon Pagan temple of 
Eayten, recently found beneath Great 
Deans Yard, Westminster. 


a, Orifice containing cinders, cinder- 

st, ashes, and common mould. 

b, Water. 
‘ ece, Insertion of the arches. 

dd, Moulding at the base of the pilaster, 
which was exposed, free from surrounding 
soil. 





However, to finish my description of 
this remain of ancient masonry,—the ba- 
sis or plinth was of brickwork, of per- 
haps a diameter and an half in elevation, 
half a diameter above which was a slight 
concave and convex moulding, like ~ 
going reund the pilaster; above this 
there were four stones, the fourth stone 
much thicker than either of the others; 
and about three inches from the lower 
extremity of this uppermost stone began 
the projection of the original insertion of 
the three arches above mentioned, ove 
to each surface. At the bottom of the 
base, the water appeared to ouze up 
among the bricks. . 

‘Traditional report says, it was coeval 
with the original retigious house in that 
vicinity; that its use was for a dormitory; 
the order is unquestionably Saxon; that its 
superstructure was destroyed by a creat 
fire about 900 years ago; that the basis 
of the ruins remained in an exposed state 
till within the last sixty years; that it has 
so remained isalmost cvident from the cir- 
cumstance of several coins having been 
mw found of various reigns, particularly 
some of the cldcr Williun, and the Jast 
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pity, that, by analyzation or otherwise, 
the exact component -parts ofthis oi 
ment could not be ascertained, |. , 
There appeared. to be a row of thesg 
columns, or rather pilasters; exténdi 
perhaps: to the distance of about 39) 
fect, trom north to south, in a dirs 
line, and apparently forming one sided 
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Charles ; which report was confirmed 6 
me by a reverend and respectable ger 
tleman, whom F saw upon the spo 
believe Dr. Fynes, who said it was re 
membered exposed by Dr. Vincent, the 
present very reverend and venerable 
dean, and several other ancient inhabi- 
tants; and that it was believed to have 
been originally a dormitory to the al 
cient monastic house, and that part 
the superstructure had been used as gra 
naries.: e. 
These reports appear extremely natt- 
ral to the local situation of the place, 
and sueh as one might readily conjee 
ture to have been ‘the fact: were it not 
for the following circumstances, I sh 
be inclined to receive them as truths; 
but what I shall now mention gives" 
mind an opportunity tohesitate. 
That it was destroyed by fire, I believe 
quite clear, as T collected, out of the on 
fice in the wall at (a), several small par- 
ticles of pure mineral coal, cinders, clr 
der-dust, and earth of a dark brown C0 
lor. But that it is such a spot as 
reverend the clergy would never have 
chosen as a place of last repose, is, T 
think, clear, from its proximity to water 
they who have no insuperable objection 
to moisture of a certain natdre dur 
life, would, I think, from the difficaltyof 
reasoning upon the eternal close of feek 
ing with the cessation of nervous motion 
—from the native repugnance whieh we 
behold and anticipate every thing opp? 
site to our present nature and preset 
feclings, Iam inclined to believe they 
would never have made choice of % 
damp a situatiun for lasting rest. ald 
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ould have experienced nearly the same 
feelings with a certain jolly Frenchman, 

Panard, who, meeting with Mar- 
montelle, thus expressed his feelings for 
the fate of his friend Gallet:—“ Y ou know 
that he died in the Temple; [ went there 
to weep over his tomb: but what a tomb! 
but what. a tomb !—Ah, sir! they have 
faid him under a wate t! he that 
since the age of reason never had tasted 
water.” Really the feeling, or conser 
ousness, that this body, about which so 
much care and concern is taken during 
life, was to become exposed, after disso- 
lution, to be literally sodderfed, as it 
were, in an opposite element, to which 
it is averse during a state of nature, 
would never have been so readily recon- 
tiled to a present state of feeling as to 
make a choice of so damp a situation 
for last sleep. I remember having read 
in a newspaper, some years ago, of some 
of our transatlantic countrymen, I be- 
lieve the Virginians, who, on some occa- 
sions, have aired a vault previous to in- 
terment! This, you will confess with 
me, sir, was carrying folly to an extreme 
with a vengeance ; but to what extremi- 
ties will not folly carry sensible men? 
The ancients of Greece and Rome had a 
custom of burning the body; but this 
was for the sake of preserving the ashes 
in a vase or urn: this you will say was an 
extreme, as averse to natural feeling as 
that of immersing in water ;—it is grant- 
ed: but it should be remembered that the 
ancients had an assistance from vanity, 
which stepped in to assist nature, in 
knowing that their ashes would be pre- 
served as a memorial, in constant me- 
mento to those who were dear to them ; 
and, besides, there is reason to conjecture 
that the ancients were philosophers ; and 


really we are not compelled to believe - 


that the early fathers, &c. of the church, 
Were so well acquainted with the secrets 
of nature as their predecessors, the wiser 
ancients. 

Besides, let us see with what a nice 
discrimination the reverend the canons 
of the cathedral church of St. Paul have 
ghosen a place for theirinterment, that is, 
Cannonbury, near Islington ; this, by the 
bye, comes in aid of the impression on 
my mind, in every possible point of view. 

For the reasons. I have given why I 
mene thisidentical spot not to ees 
@ dormitory, as vul rted, an 
ttaditionally bellowed. f ‘think I have 
ropped upon a clue which will enable 
me to unravel this mystery ; it appearing, 

a friend with whom I haye coi 
‘Mowravy Mae, No, 27@"- < * 
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versed upon this subject, that it is a fact 
either said to have been stated by Ap 


Hugh, or Hewson, whose antiquarian ré- 
searches about the metropolis entitle 
him to credit ;—he either has stated inhis 
publication on this subject (which I have 
not seen), or has verbally communica 

to some friend, that, on this very 
anciently stood a temple sacred to the 
Pagan goddess of the Saxons, of which 
it is surmised that certain portions of 
the most ancient 


rt of the ro 
‘structure of the episcopal church of § 


Peter, consist; (most probably some of 


‘the cloisters and other inferior offices ? 


whose present appearance proclaim the 


high antiquity. . 


It may be also worth remark, that, as 
the festival of this goddess of the Saxons 


happened about the same period as the 


Jewish passover, and the Pascha 


all Christian churches, it is in Engl 


alone that the denomination Easter ‘is 


given to this festival of our church: 


thus preserving the Saxonic term in ifs 
greatest purity. I should also add, that 
this ocalis in quo was always sacred to 
religious rites ; as, previous to the Sax- 
ons, the Romans had a temple here, de« 
dicated, I believe, to Apollo; and most 
probably before them the Druidical Bri- 
tons might have held the isle of 'Thor- 
ney sacred to their religious ceremoni 

I have in my possession a cristouda als 
of some ruminating animal, much | 

than any we have now in existence, 


‘which came up many fect below the su 


face of the earth, in an excavation lately 
made by workmen near to St. M 
church-yard; this, I suppose, had be- 
longed to some sacrifice. | 
J. F. Lake WILLiams, 
7, U; Conway-street, 
July 17, 1815. 
aie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUGH there is no such thing 
as a “ royal road to geometry,” or 
to any other science, yet I am of opinion 
that the common way should be made as 
easy and pleasant as possible ; and that, 
whatever tends to render learning more 
attractive to the young, is so far calcu- 
lated to promote the great objects of 
education. si ee 
There is no writer who discovers a 
more sincere and earnest concern for the 
i ement of thé mind than Dr, 
Watts, in his Treatise on that subject ; 
and, among other methods of instruction, 
he yecommefds that even the me 
aby at | st Gy . 
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ments of children should be put in requi- 
gition, and made to contribute to their 
advancement in knowledge. 

Since Ais time, it must be acknowledg- 
ed, considerable improvement has been 
made in the methods of juvenile instruc- 
tion, particularly by the use of books on 
the INTERROGATIVE plan, by which the 
pupils’ minds are called into exercise, 
and they are induced to read, think, and 
work for themselves. Agreeably to the 
doctor’s suggestion also, I conceive that 
these books are admirably adapted to 
furnish amusement and recreation. 

I have already sent you a short ac- 
count of the mamner in which BLair’s 
Precertor, GOLDSMITH’s GEOGRA- 
PHiES, and other works of a similar de- 
scription, with the questions annexed to 
them, may afford a pleasing and instruc- 
tive pastime, by cards, suited to the most 
interesting articles in those useful pub- 
lications, 

But, variety delights: and there is ano- 
ther method by which this rational kind 
of amusement may, to a considerable 
degree, be diversified and extended. 

Let the questions then be written, 
printed, of engraved, on a large sheet of 
pasteboard; with the number of each, 
and of the paragraph, section, or page, 
containing the substance of the answer 
in the book referred to, ‘The questions 
should be separated by a margin, like so 
many cards, or else contained within so 
many circles, or rings, described on the 
sheet. And, if bung up in the school- 
room, each pupil might read the ques- 
tions, and find and learn the answers 
whenever he has leisure or opportunity, 

‘The game is to be played on this sheet 
with a common tee-to-tum. Every 
player takes his turn to spin; and on 
whatever question the toy fails, the spin- 
ner is to answer it. Or the tee-to-tum 
may be made with many sides, as many 
as there are questions on the sheet, and 
figured ; the number that comes upper- 
most directing to the question to which 
an answer is required, If the player an- 
swers right, he receives from the stake- 
box ; if not, he forfeits to it. 

Several sheets of th.s kind might be 
formed and adapted to different clemen- 
tary works: a fresh one used every day 
exhibited in the day-tiine to be played os 
the evening. Thus the pupils may have 
games on the History of England, on 
grammar, history, geography, and natu- 
ral history, and any other subject that 
may engage their studies, 

D. Grirritns, 
Long Buckly School, Northamptonshire, 


Miss Hutton’s Tour in North Wales. 


(Oct. 5, 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
LETTERS written during a TOUR in Norte 
WALES, by MISS HUTTON, of BENNETy 
HILL, néay BIRMINGHAM, : 
LETTER V. 


Barmouth ; Aug. 12,1 
My Dear Frienp, . 


A the great relief of my spizits, my 
loquacious companion is gone: 
though the burthen has been lighter, » 
it was divided. ‘This morning, after sh 
had privately found fault with every item 
in the bill, and publicly disputed some 
them, I saw her leave sixpence for th 
harper who plays to us at all our meal, 
and step into her carriage. 

The favour I stood in with thislady 
has made me rather shy to the rest, [ 
find myself so very amiable, in other 
words, our party is so small, that itre- 
quires my utmost caution not to become 
an appendage to somebody. ThoughT 
wish for the good opinion of every living 
soul, I think my time too great a saci. 
fice to obtain it. 

Three days ago I desired our man to 
put a sandwich and a cruet of wine m 
his pocket, and I set out to take a peep 
at Harlech castle, ten miles from hence. 
The roadis all the way near the shore, and 
the country sufficiently populous, for | 
passed five villages with parish churches, 
a number of scattered. cottages, and a 
Methodist mecting-house with greea 
shutters. ‘The first church, at two miles 
miles distance from Barmouth, is that of 
Lianabar, to which Barmouth belongs, 
for it has no church of its own, | At four 
miles, on the hili on the right, is the house 
of Cors-y-gedol, with its woods shaven 
a straight line by the sea-breezes, It for 
merly belonged to the Vaughans, but * 
now, by marriage, the property of the 
Mostyns, who have left it to servants; 
I dare say wisely, for they must be very 
unfortunate if they have not a pleasantet 
place elsewhere. : i 

I passed, in myroad, two large upright 
stones, called Druid stones. I am 
they are seatiered all over the country. 
I also passed the entrance into Glya 
Artro, the opening to the Cwm Bychan 
(small hollow), where is situated the se 
cluded domain of Pennant’s Mr. Evan 
Lloyd, whose family has resided on the 
spot seven hundred years. J longed to 
Visit his romantic territory, and his here- 
ditary oatmeal chests ; but the road was 
unknown to me, and I feared it might 
not be safe footing for my English horse. 
I do not mention my being a stranger 
an objection, for such is my opinion of 
Welsh hospitality, that 1 hare ne 1 
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that circumstance alone would have pro- 
cured me a welcome, especially ina place 
so unperverted by intercourse with the 
world. — 

The view from the hill above Harlech 
is so stupendous, it shook my whole 
frame. On the right, wild mountains, 
heaped one upon another ; on the left, 
far below me, the sea: before me, the yet 
joftier mountains of ‘Caernarvonshire, 
with Snowdon at their head, inclosing a 
vast bay, and the estuaries of two ri- 
vers, ‘T'racth mawr and 'T'raeth bychan, 
and under my feet the town of Harlech, 
and its noble castle. As I descended 
the hill on foot, an old man came out of 
his cottage, uttered the word castle, and 
shewed akey; I answered— Y es, and fol- 
lowed him. 

Harlech castle is a strong square 
building, with a round tower at each an- 

le, and one on each side .the entrance. 
Besides these are four turrets, smaller 
and higher, which rise above the towers 
at the angles, and are in a more ruinous 
state, ‘The entrance is a pointed arch, 
which formerly contained six gates, one 
behind the other. ‘Though the castle is 
every where unroofed, undoored, and 
unwindowed, it has not a dilapidated 
appearance. ‘There are broken stone 
staircases in every tower, which led to 
the top of each ; and there is one still en- 
tire, in the area, which now leads only 
to the top of the walls. Pointed arched 
fre-places are visible in all the rooms, 
tiough the rooms are no longer divided 
fom each other. Window-places also 
remain; those in the state apartment 
three on a row, and spacious; the others 
2 tolerable size within, but narrowing 
to a chink without. 

Harlech castle stands on a_ rock, 
Which rises abruptly, not from the sea, 
but from a marsh, called- the Gamlas, 
vearly a mile in breath, which lies be- 
tween it and the sea, and is so level that 
tt probably was onee covered with the 
water. On this side the rock is almost 
perpendicular; at either end it is ex- 
tremely steep; in front it is on an equal 
height with the town, from which it is 
“parated by a deep ditch, and. the 
mountains within land soar high above 
#. The castle occupies the whole plat- 
form of the rock, except a space ofabout 
four or five fect in breadth, which forms 
a beautiful verdant path round it, on the 
brink of an abyss. 

Having sewarded my guide for his 
hree shemney,” “ room,” * strong wall,” 
and “centry-box,” which was all the in- 
Lination he could give, and all the 
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English he could utter, I sat down on 4 
rock and ate my sandwich, regretti 
nothing in this world but that pone 
not sce Snowdon, here called Y-W iddfa, 
or, the Conspicuous, whose head was 
hid in the clouds. I then walked back 
through the town of Harlech, the coun- 
ty-town of Merionethshire, where the 
member of parliament-is chosen, though 
the assizes are held alternately at Dol- 
gellen and Bala. Jn 

Harlech consists of one small street of 
poor houses, and might pass for'a pretty 
village in England. ‘There are two inns, 
without provisions or accommodations ; 
and a dealerin tea, without a shop. The 
only person I met with in the place who 
could speak English was the guide that 
conducts travellers across the Traeths; 
and it is certain tiiere was no stable-door 
high enough to admit my horse ; though 
the owner of one insisted, by signs, upon 
his shoulder being measured (a pig 
having previously been turned out), to 
prove it. 

Dolgellen, Barmouth, and Tan-y- 

Bwilch, form a triangle. From the 
bridge over the Maw, where the roads 
to Barmouth and Tan-y-Bwlch divide, 
which is a mile on this side Dolgellen, it 
is about nine miles to the former of those 
towns, and seventeen to the latter. 
From Tan-y-Bwich to Barmouth is 
about eighteen. ‘The space which these 
roads inclose is wholly filled up with 
mountains, untrodden and undescribed 
by any English tourist. The only place 
where they can be crossed is’ Bwich 
Drws Arderdwy (the Gap of the Door 
of the district of Arderdwy), a natural 
pass in the mountains; and Pennant is 
the only traveller I know who has seen 
it. His description of it is so remark- 
able that I transcribe it. 
_ “J was tempted,” says he, “to visit 
this noted pass, and found the horror of 
it far exceeding the most gloomy idea 
that could be conceived of it. The sides 
seemed to have’ been rent by some 
mighty convulsion into a thousand pre- 
cipices, forming at their tops rows of 
shelves, which the peasants, comparing 
to the ranges in a dove-cote, style Car- 
reg-y-Clommenog, or the Rock of the 
Pigeons, ‘The bo'tom of this passage is 
covered with a deluge of stones, which 
have streamed from the sides ; and along 
i¢ is a narrow horse-path, on the slippery 
rock; formed by the removal of a few of 
the fragments, which, in other places, 
are disposed into form of most steep 
aud hazardous flights of steps. 

Between this mountainous tract and 
| Gg2 ths 






















































the sea, in the way from Barmouth to 
Tan-y-Bwich, isa of land which, I 
believe, is never a mile in length. 

This I rode along in my way to Har- 
lech; and this must necessarily be well 
inbabited, if men existed at all in the 
country, for beyond it nothing could live 
bat a grouse. 


to 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HEN the Emperor Alexander 
entered Paris, in April; 1814, 
With the rest of the confederates, it will 
be recollected that, amongst other digni- 
fied passages in his energetic address to 
the senate, he pointed out the importance 
of framing a constitution for the French 
people, “applicable to the actual state 
and progress of knowledge:”—a more 
philosophical sentence, or one conveying 
a finer lesson to sovereigns and nations, 
does not, in niy humble opinion, grace 
the page of history. Thisone expression 
is worth half the proclamations and state- 
papers of the last ten years, enhanced 
@s itis by coming from a brave prince, 
flushed with victory and conquest. While 
reflecting on the sublimity of this senti- 
ment,I could hardly refrain fromconsider- 
ing it as conveying an important truth, by 
which all modern systems of government 
might be so conducted, as to avoid many 
of the greatest evils that have lately 
befallen them, Nor am I very singular 
in my ideas, when I say, that more dan- 
ger and inconvenience arise to every ci- 
vilized community, from blindly perse- 
vering in antient customs or laws, which 
an increased degree of knowledge has 
rendered totally inapplicable, than it is 
possible to calculate. If this observa- 
tion be true, it applies with equal force 
to modes of discipline, as it does to 
systems of legislation. 

It required the experience of many 
centuries to conduct our infant naval 
power, the success of which depended 
on so great a variety of circumstances, 
to its present high state of advancement; 
ionumerabie difficulties generally thwart 
the a amy of early institutions and’ 
retard their prosperity. The military 
or naval power of any country, seldom 
attaining its highest state of perfection, 
before the nation to which they belong 
has become distinguished in all the 
other branches of civilization ; for, besides 
a hardy race of people, men of informa- 
tion and talents are necessary to com- 
mand ; the qualities required to fulfil its 


futies, can only Le acquired by previgus 
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study and tuition, and can in nip ay 
way be produced by degradation a 


terror. 
In the early stages of society, thy 


limited state of civilization, and cong, 
quent barbarity of the lower clases 
rendered measures of severe Punishment 
and coercion absolutely necessary a, 
board the fleet; which, at this mor 
advanced period of our history, would be 
calculated to produce an effect directly 
contrary to what it might have on for. 
mer occasions. It is from considerations 
of this kind that we are best enabled ts 
attribute the abolition of many 
omeay in the early part of our naval 
istory; such as keel-hawling—running 
the gauntlet—arming a certain number 
of men in each ship with canes, whieh 
they were allowed to use on the backs 
of the seamen, with the discretion of 
vulgar minds. By these rude and wx 
couth practices, the navy was justly re- 
garded with horror, so much so, that, 
together with the difficulty of obtaining 
leave to go on shore, the most extraor 
dinary efforts were made to avqid being 
compelled to serve in a ship of war. 
Fortunately for the nation, and the 
service, many of those terrors have pas 
ed away, and given place ‘to an infinitely 
milder sway; which, if not so perfect as it 
might be, fairly promises to reconcile, i 
a great degree, the interests of the coum 
try with those of individuals. It could 
answer no very good purpose, were the 
many instances related, in which a 
abuse of the privilege of flogging has 
been grossly violated: may “the record- 
ing angel drop a tear” on the catalogué 
of human sufferings, which a statement 
would exhibit, and, were it 
“blot them out for ever.” It is now for 
those who are more anxious to 
than to irritate, to banish their recollee- 
tion ; in that bright dawn of a better day, 
which, thanks to an increase of hunal 
knowledge, has already opened an ¢@ 
of increased happiness to sogiety, aud, 
amongst others, the British seamen. 
The praise-worthy measures of the 
Admiralty since the peace, and more pal 
ticularly their orderof the 22d of Decem- 
ber, for the remuneration of services, 
&e. prove that they are not insensible to 
the importance of the subject; and, al 
though perfection in any thing & 
attamed without great exertion, ¢¥ 
step towards securing the affections, 
rewarding the past services, of our S¢@ 
men, ought to be hailed by eve 


of his country aa a bste eng 
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and it is, be assured, of the last impor- 


tance, conviction should be carried 
home to the nation, that it is only by the 
most studious and persevering efforts to 
avoid the repetition of past errors, (gene- 
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rally speaking,) in our naval system, we 

can alone hope to secure political power 

or national prosperity, NavaLig, 
August 26, 1815. 
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*.* It is presnmed that this inexhaustible Mine will fill three or four pages of the 
Monthly Magazine, with a matchless variety of interesting matter for twenty years to 
come ; without reckoning on the additions which are constantly made by. the liberal 
purchases of Parliament, and the donations and legacies of individuals. Every readew 
of our Miscellany will duly appreciate the worth of such a series, 
— I 


i. Mr. Locke to Sir Hans Sloane. 
| Oates; Sept. 14, 94. 

T is very kindly and charitably done 

of you to send me some news, from 
the commonwealth of letters, into a place 
where 1 seldome meet with any thing 
beyond the observation of a scabby 
sheep, or a lame horse. The great spleen 
you found in the woman you opened 
scems to be owing, as you rightly 
judged, to the polypi which swelled the 
sanguinary vessels, since the other parts 
of the spleen were every way right. 
This is an observation very well worth 
recording and publishing, and may give 
great light about tumors in the abdomen, 
which are not always to be imputed to 
apostiumes, or collections of peccant 
humours. Polypus’s in the blood ves- 
sels are found so frequently, that I 
think they would deserve to be treated 
of as a particular disease ; if there were 
collections enough of their hystory and 
symptoms to build any theory on, and 
lay a foundation for their cure. Pray, 
when you doe me the favour to write to 
mc again, doe not forget to set downe 


the diatneter of the biggest vessels you - 


found in that spleen, what part of an 
inch it was, 

The history of imperfect plants w® 
you mention, will, I guess, help much 
towards the perfecting that part of natu- 
ral history. The notion of equivocal ge- 
neration I should quite lay aside asa 
groundless fancy, if y* could resolve me 
seme instances that puzel me in that af- 
fair; one is, the strange and new crea- 
tures that have been often found in the 

dy of men, and other animals, w* 
conld not be reduced to any species of 
animals in that country, or elsewhere,, 
from which they might derive their ori- 
Fuel. Another is, the production of 


lice in any one who changes not, thougl 


in a place and circumstances where 


there cannot be supposed to be any pro- 


pagation by seed from other animals of 
that species. ‘These, and others y‘ might 
be mentioned, I think can hardly be ac- 
counted for by univocal generation, ac- 
cording to the ordinary philosophie. I 
hope the author, in his account ef subma- 
rine plants, will not omit to tell us how 
deep under water any of them are to be 
found, or whether they, or any species of 
them, are at any depth we can come 
at, for Iam apt to suppose that the air 
hath something to doe with v i 
even under water. Whether this will 
serve to discover any thing of it, or help 
lis to guess how far it descends in the 
body of the water, I know not; this Z 
conclude, that there is noe thing, con- 
stantly obsérvable in nature, w® will 
not always bring some light with 
it, and lead us further into the know- 
ledge of her ways of agg oy re- 
turn you many thanks for and 
the other parts of yo" communication, 
though these were not what I princi- 
Hy looked for when I saw your name. 
“ou know you have something, of more 
consequence than any of these, of y* 
owne, w™ I, with all the world, are in 
an impatient expectation of. I 
you would have told me that your learn- 
ed and curious collections were going to 
the press, and that you would not any 
longer oy to obleige the publique. 
However, I acknowledge myself very 
much indebted to you for the favor you 
have done me, and am, sit, 
Your most humble 
and oblei 
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n. Mr. John Locke to Sir Hans Sloane. 
Sir, Oates; Dec. 2, 99. 

Since you command me, I here send 
you what I proposed above a twelve- 
month since, for the reforming of our 
year; before the addition of another day 
mcrease the crror, and make us, if we 
goe on in our old way, differ the next 
year eleven days from those who have a 
more rectified calendar. The remedie, 
w I offer is, that the intercalary day 
should be omitted the next year, and see 
the ten next leap years following, by w™ 
easy way we should in forty-four years 
insensibly return to the right, and from 
thence forwards goe on according to the 
new stile; this I call an easy way, be- 
cause it would be without any prejudice 
or disturbance to any one’s civil rights, 
w by the lopping off of ten or eleven 
days at once, in any one year, might 
perhaps, receive inconveniences, the 
only objection that ever I heard made 
against rectifying our account; I need 
not say any thing to you how inexcusa- 
ble it is, that, in so learned an age as 
this, and in a country wherein astrono- 
mie is carried to an higher pitch than 
ever it was in the world, an error of this 
kind should be suffered to goe on, an er- 
ror w™ every body sees, and ownes to 
have growing inconveniences in it. I 
shall rather choose to wich, that, when 
this reformation is made, the beginning 
of the year with us might be reduced 
from 25" of March to the first of Ja- 
nuary that we might herein agree with 
our neighbours, and the rest of the Cliris- 
fian world, 

Now I am writing, give me leave to 
say one word more, though on a subject 
very different. The story I have heard 
of the performance of a strong man, now 
in London, would be beyond belief 
were there not so many witnesses to it. 
I think they deserve to be communicated 
to the present age, and recorded to pos- 
terity ; and, therefore, I think you can- 
not omit to give him a place in y* ‘Trans- 
actions; his age, country, stature, big- 
ness, make, weight, and then the several 
proofs he has given of his strength, w™ 
may be a subject of speculation and en- 
quiry to the philosophical world, 

I took the liberty to send you, just be- 
fore 1 left the town, the last edition of my 
essay. I doe not intend y* shall have it 
gratis. ‘There are two new chapters in 
it, one of the Association of Ideas, and 
another of Enthusiasme. These two I 
expect you should read, and give me 


your opinion frankly upon, Though | 
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have made other large additi 

would be to ial oa pay wedaen 
expect you should be at the taske to finds 
them out, and read them. You will doe 
very friendly by me if you forgive me 
the wasting of your. time on those two 


chapters. I am, sir, 
Your most humble 
and most faithful servant, 
J. Locke, 


By what you will finde in Mons, Ber. 
nand’s “ Nouvelles de la Republique de 
Lettres, mois de Mai,” article 9, you will 
see that what you demanded of me con- 
cerning the reforming our account, was 
scarce worth your asking, since it is 
there in print already. Somebody, t 
seems, that had heard me talke it, haying 
sent an account into Holland. | 

For Dr. Sloane, at his house 

at the end of Southampton- 
street, gy Jer ong. 
ton-square, 0 


Bibl. Sloane, 4052 


ut. Mr. Locke to Sir Hans Sloane. 
Saturday Morning, Aug. 14, 
Sir, 


Mr. Connyers, since I saw you last, 
told me, that you and he had agreed on 
to-morrow as a day for going to Wal- 
thamstow, if I consented. I am always 
willing to consent to enjoy my friends, 
and noe occasion of mine forbids it to- 
morrow, soe that if y" resolution hold, I 
beg the favour of you to send me word 
some to-day, that I may be ready ag* 
the hour that you shall appoint to doe 
me the favour to call on me here, I amy 

. Sir, 
Your humble —— 
For Dr. Sloane, §c. _ J. LOcke. 
7 5 iat, Sloane. 408% 


1v, From the same to the same. 
Dear Sir, 

T have a patient here sick of the fever 
of this season; it seems not violent, but 
I am told ’tis a sort y* is not easily got 
off; I desire to know of you what y* 
fevers in town are, and what meth 
you find most successful in them; I 


shall be obliged by your favour, if you 


will give me a word or two by to-mom 
row’s post, and direct it for me to be left 
at Mr. Harrison's, in the Crown in Hats 
low. Lam, sir, 
pa Your most humble ad 
“ For Dr. Sloane,” &c. . Lock®, 
ne,” § Thid, 


Vv. From the same to the same. 
Dear Sir, 


I return y* my thanks for the Tras 
urn y* By 8s fo actiong, 


i 
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actions of Sept’, w® I lately received 
from Mr. Churchil.. I also herewith 
return you y‘ 19th vol. I have com- 
pared what I have of those years con- 
tained in it, and find, that L. want the 
title-page and preface to the 19th vol., 
and Transaction, p. 219, 220, 221, 
922, 224, 226; and have these double, 
viz. p. 233 and 234. I should not men- 
tion this to you, but that perhaps those 
that I have double, may spoile the set 
of some other friend of y" that has them 
from you, and those w I want may 
lye bye superfluous. If that be not the 
case, [ desire you not to take any notice 
of this, for E shall take care to have mine 
compleated at Mr. Smith’s, haveing a 
greater obligation to you already for 
those y* have bestowed on me, then I 
ean pretend to. I am, sir, 
Y* most humble servant, 


J. Locke. 
To Dr. Sloane. Ibid. 
vi. Mr. Locke to Sir Hans Sloane. 
Sir, Oates, 24 Feby. 04. 


I should not have been so long in- 
debted to y" for a letter without return- 
ing an answer, were I not, through Jazi- 
ness, or indisposition, call it which you 
please, grown in that respect periectly a 
bankrupt; and yet had you staid but 
some few days longer I had prevented 
you, and made an offer to redeem my 
eredit with you. ‘The particular esteem 
I have for you, and the obligations I 
have to you, made me resolve some time 
since to send you the continuation of my 
register of the air, wherein there was one 
obstacle to be got over. Mr. Churchill 

rinted the former part of it in Mr. 

soyles General History of the Air, w* he 
told me some time since, he intended to 
publish a-new, with additions; and there- 
“pon, I promised him the renrainder 
ei my register, to be added to what he 
has already printed. But seeing his 
other additions not ready, and’ conclud- 
mg mine, if there be any use of it, will 
be lost if not published in my life-time; 

have prevailed with him to consent to 
#ve the remainder of my register to you, 
© be published in the Philosophical 

ransactions, upon condition your book- 
seller, who prints the 7'ransuctions, will 
acknowledge the right of the register to 
in him, so y* he may print it when he 
will, The matter standing thus, and 


believing this trifle of mine would not be 
utterly unacceptable to y", I had got one 
vt transcribed before I received y™ 

the 17th instant, with an intention to 
send it y* very speedily. Thus much to 
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alleviate my fault, and to convince y" 
that, though I did not write to ye, yet 
I did not wholly forget you. To come 
now to the business of y* letter, I cam 
only say to = in short, wherever the 
mistake is, Richerius de Beleval about 
the Montpelier Garden, is a book that I 
never had, nor to my knowledge ever 
saw in my life. If I had it, you might 
command it, as any other book in my 
study, not onely for a week, but for as 
long a time as y* had occasion to use-it, 
1 retum you my thanks forthe Trans- 
actions, w“ from time to time I receive 
from you. I wish there were any thing 
wherein I could serve you here. 
I am, Sir, 
Y' most humble and most 
obedicni servant, 
“To Dr. Sloane, J. Locke, 
Southampton-house, 
Bloomsbury-square, 
London.” Bibl. Sloane. 4052. 


vil, Letter of Thanks from Queen Eli- 
zabeth to the Queen of Scots. 
Rightexcellent, right high, and mighty 
Prynces, o* derest sister and cousen, we 
commende us right hartely unto y", and 
being given to understande that whereas 
Alexander Dowglas, oon of yo" sub- 
jects, having ben retained in service in 
this o* realme, with Reynold Lee, 
esquier, oon of our servants, hathe 
robbed his said m‘ of the somm of 400L 
and odd money, and is fledde w™ the 
same into Scotlande. In w matter, as 
we bee informed, y* have ben pleased 
at the motyon of our servant, ‘Thomas 
Randolphe, o* agent, remaining w™ you, 
to give order for the speedy apprehen- 
sion of the said Dowglas, we" your 
zeale to justice, we cannot but moche 
comende, and do assure you that you 
shall at all*tymes fynde the 
at o' handes; praieng you to contynue 
the same, so as the said Lee may have 
‘speedy redresse of the wrounges he 
hathe sustayned by the said Dowglas. 
And furder to credytte o" said agent in 
that, he shall saye unto you in this he- 
half, And thus, right excellent, right 
high and mighty ; tance of derest 
‘syster and cousen, o Lorde haue you in 
his blessed tuytyon. Geyen under of 
signet at o’ chamb* of St. James, the 
of October, the thurde yere of our 


reyue, Fvrzaseru. | 

Lansdown M.S.S. vol, 4. 

vil. Letter of James, King of the Scots, 
to Lord Burgley. 


Right trustie and well-beloved cou- 
sine, 
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sine, that whiche nowe I have in hande 
ts to me the performing, as I never hadd 
the lyke adoe before, so peradventure 
shall I not hane-the lyke hereafter, if 
ever the Quene thinkis to play a verie 
friendis pairte unto me, it is now tyme, 
I speake the lyke of you in furtheringe, 
who I know hath hene seekinge an oc- 
casion all this tyme* past to his 
affection towardis me, it is now tyme to 

ve a proofe, no houris nor daies mist 
a lost, for tempus dearlis most straight- 
Jie with me, the particularis I remitt to 
the bearere, whome I pray you to trust 
and give youre best advise unto, and to 
excuis me for this my laconike writeing, 
I ame ip suche haist; and thus, riglit 
trustie and well beloved cousin, I bidd 
you hairtelie fairweill, At Edinburgh, 
the 16th of August, 1589. 

Youre most lovinge 
and assurié freind 
and cousin, 


James R. 
Lansdown, M.S.S. vol. 60. 


%, Warrant of King Charles I. to 
Mr. William Petty, to purchase the 
of Bartolomeo della Nave, 
at Venice, July 8, 1634, copied from 
the original in Dr. Buck's collection 
of MSS. inthe British Museum, 


CHARLES R,. 


Whereas, we understand that an ex- 
cellent collection of paintings are to be 
sold in Venice, which are known by the 
mame of Bartolomeo della Nave; his 
collection, wee are desirous, that. our 
beloved servant, Mr. William Peity, 
should goe thither tomake the bargayne 
for them, wee ourselves being resolved 
to goe a fourth share in the buyinge of 
them, (soe it doe not exceed the summe 
of eight hundred pounds sterlinge,) but 
that ourname be concealed in it. And 
if it shall please God that the same col- 
lection be bought, and come safely hi- 
ther, then wee doe promise, on the word 
of a kinge, that they shall be divyded 

i equallitye in this manner, viz. 
they shall be equallie divyded 
into fower partes, by some men skillfull 
in paiutinge, and then everic one in- 
terested in the shares, or some for them, 
ahall throw the dice severally, and who- 
scoever throws moste shall choose his 
share first, and soe in order every one 
shall choose after first, as he castes most, 
and shall (ake their shares freely to their 


- =i, ., 


{Oct 
own uses, as they shall fall 
In witness whereof, wee have sett oy 
hands this eight daye of July, in the ten 
yeare of our reigne, 1 
x. Mr. “avid Hume to Mr, Peter ty 
Maizeauz. 





Sir; 

Whenever you see m 4 
readily imagine the sabjest atmos 
a young author can scarce forbear speak, 
ing of his performanees to all the world; 
but, when he meets with one thatisa 
good judge, and whose instruction and 
advice he depends on, there ought some 
indulgence to be given him. You were 
s0 good as to promise _me, that, if you 
could find leisure from your other occu 
pations, you would look over myS 
of Philosophy, and at the same time as 
the opinion of such of your acquaintance 
as you thought proper judges. Have 
you found .it sufficiently intelligible? 

oes it appear true to you? 
style and language seem tolerable! 
These three questions comprehend every 
thing, and I beg of you to answer them 
with the utmest fieedom and sincenlys 
I know ’tis a custom to flatter poets on 
their performances, but I hope philoso 
phers may be exempted; and the mote 
so, that their cases are by no mean 
alike. When we do not approve of any 
thing in‘a poet, we commonly can 
no reason for our dislike, but our par 
ticular taste, which not being convilt- 
ing, we think it better to conceal ow 
sentiments altogether, But every er0t 
in philosophy can be distinctly marked 
and proved to be such, and this 8? 
favour I flatter myself you'll indulge me 
in, with regard to the performance 4 P® 
into your hands, I am, indeed, afraid 
that it would be too great a trouble for 
you to mark all the errors you have ob- 
served; I shall only insist upon being @ 
formed of the most material of them 
and you may assure yourself will com 
sider it as a singular favour, 1 am 
with greatesteem, Sir, _ 
pe Your nv obedicut and 

re most humble s¢ | 
1730," . Davin Home 
Please direct to me at N 
near Berwick-upon-Tweed:— 
a Des Muizeaux, at 
tn the Str London. ; 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MAN OF LETTERS: 


—<—_ 


MONTESQUIEU. 

. de Montesquieu was disputing on 
M a fact with a counsellor of the par- 
liamént of Bourdeaux, who was a man of 
talent, but rather violent; the latter, af- 
ter many arguments urged with warmth, 
said, ““ M. President, if'it is not as I say, 
I give you my head.” “I accept i,” 
replied Montesquieu coolly, “ trifling 
presents preserve friendship.” 

VASSALAGE. 

The abolition of the slave-trade has 
rendered the condition of the American 
negroes analogous to that of the vassals 
in feudal Europe. In order to hitch this 
black peasantry 
the steps should be imitated which our 
fyrefathers took, in order to do away vas- 
salage.. One of these steps was to grant 
freedom to those vassals who went to 
work in chartered towns, and had resided 
there a yearanda day. Such stay gave 
them a settlement in the borough they in- 
thabited, and exoncrated the estate ‘on 
which they were born from any further 
liability to maintain them. In the char- 


ter, which Bishop Volquin gave to Lu- . 


beck in 1279, the following clause occurs: 
Nos de communi consensu capituli nostri 
et minsterialium nostrorum volumus omnes 
predictam villam intrantes, et apud nos 
manere volentes, si servilis sunt conditio- 
ms, a tali jugo et servitute esse immunes 
et absoluti, 

. Infact, vassalage is a form of applying 
poor-laws to a specific estate, instead of 
a specific parish or district; take the 
maintenance of the sick and aged off 
the landlord’s hands, and he will have 
little difficulty in bestowing emanci- 
pation. 

JOHN OF THANET. 

John of Thanet, a monk and chaunter 
of the monastery of Christ-church, Can- 
terbury, was well versed in the mathe- 
matics, but especially skilled in music. 
He set the services and offices for the 
cathedral church of Canterbury to mu- 
sic, and wrote some legends of saints. 
He died in 1330, on the 6th of the Ides 
of April, in time of high mass, being 
aged 92 years, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Can ury. 

THE FIRST DRUNKEN SULTAN. 

The first sultan who was intoxicated 
with wine was Amurath the Fourth. 
‘he circumstance which introduced that 
liquor to him, and his subsequent partia- 
lity for it, are worthy of remark. One 
in disguise, he 
Montuty Mac. No, 274. 


‘into a free condition, | 


met a man named Becri Mustapha, who 
was so drunk that he reeled about as he 
walked. ‘This was such a novel si 
to him that he demanded an explanation. 
from his attendant. They told him this 
was a drunken man; and, as he was ask- 
ing some further questions, Becri Mus- 
tapha sccing him standing, without 
knowing him, ordered him, in most im- 
perative terms, to get out of his way. 
Surprised at such boldness, Amurath 
could not refrain from exclaiming, 
“Wretch, do you know that I am the 
sultan?’ “ And do you know,” said the 
other, “that I am Becri Mustapha? If 
you'll sell me Constantinople, I'll buy it; 
then you shall be Mustapha and I shall 
be the sultan.” The surprise of Amu- 
rath increasing, he asked him how he 
could pretend to purchase Constantino- 
ple. “Never mind that,” said the 
drunkard, “for I'll buy you too ; you whe 
are but the son of a slave.” ‘This dia- 
logue appeared so ¢xtraordinary to the 
sultan, that, understanding Becri would 
recover his reason in a few hours, he 
caused him to be carried to his palace, 
to observe what remained of this fancy, 
and what he would himself think of all 
that his memory would recall. Some 
hours having elapsed, Becri Mustaphia, 
who had been left asleep in a gilt cham- 
ber, awoke, and was much surprised at 
Ris situation. Being, however, remind- 
ed of his adventure, and the promise he 
had made the sultan, he was much alanm- 
ed; and, not being ignorant of Amurath’s 
cruel disposition, he expected instant 
unishment. However, mustering all 
is presence of mind to devise some ex 
ient for escaping death, he resolved 
to feign that he was already dying with 
terror, and that, if he had not some wine 
to strengthen him, he should expire im- 
mediately ; his guards, who were really 
afraid he would die in the presence of 


the emperor, permitted lim to carry a 
bottle of wine in his cloaths. They then 


‘Jed him to the sultan, who, repeating to 


him his offers, absolutely required him 
to pay down the price of Constantino- 
ple, according to his engagement. ‘The 
poor Turk drew out his botile—* 
sultan,” he replied, “behold what yes- 
terday enabied me to purchase Constan- 
tinople, and, if Nake Mae the riches 
which I then enjoyed, you would think 
them superior to the monarchy of the 
universe.” Amurath asked him how 
tha! could: be—“To cgnyince you,” said 
Hh the 
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the drunkard, “only swallow this divme 
liquor.” ‘The emperor’s curiosity urging 
him to taste, he made a large draught, 
and the effect was almost instantaneous, 
in a head which had never before expe- 
rienced the fumes of wine. His humour 
became so gay, and all his senses were 
so abandoned to delight, that he thought 
all the charms of his crowa excelled by 
his present situation. He continued to 
drink, but, drunkenness being the conse- 

uence, he fell into a profound sleep, 

rom which he did not awake without a 

violent head-ache; this new pain made 
him forget all the pleasure he had en- 
joyed. He ordered Becri Mustapha into 
is presence, of whom he complained 
with much bitterness. The latter en- 
gaged his life to cure Amurath immedi- 
ately; and offered no remedy but ano- 
ther bottle of wine. The sultan com- 
plied. His gaiety returned, and his ill- 
ness was speedily dissipated. He was 
so charmed with this discovery, that he 
not only used it all the rest of his life, ne- 
ver passing a day without being drunk; 
but, having made Mustapha a privy 
counsellor, he had him constantly by his 
rson to drink with him. At his death 

e had him interred with mach pomp ; 

and afterwards declared that he had not 
lived a single happy day since the loss 
of that skilful physician and able coun- 
selior. 

AN ANCIENT BALLAD, 

A Collection of Old Ballads, correct- 
ed from the best and most ancient Co- 
pics cxtant (the third edition), London, 
1727, published by J. Roberts, Warwick- 
lane ; 287 pages—is quoted more than 
once in Percy’s Reliques. It contains 
44 poems: among them occurs, p. 226, 
the following tale, which, it is thought, 
bears a considerable resemblance to Le- 
nore. 

XXXVIII, THE SUFFOLK MIRACLE: OR A 
RELATION OF A YOUNG MAN, WHO, A 
MONTH AFTER HIS DEATH, APPEARED 
TO HIS SWEETHEART, AND CARRIED 
HER ON NORSEBACK BEHIND HIM FOR 
FORTY MILES IN TWO HOURS, AND WAS 
NEVER SEEN AFTER BUT IN HIS GRAVE, 

A wonder stranger ne’er was known, 

Than what I now shall treat upon ; 

To Suffolk there did lately dwell 

A farmer rich, and known full well ; 

He had a daughter, fair and bright, 

On whom be plac’d his whole delight ; 

Her beauty was beyond compare, 

She was both virtuous and fair. 

There was a young man living by, 


Who was so charmed with her eye, 
"That he could never be at rest, 


He was by love so much posscgt ; 
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He made address to her, and she > 
Did grant him love immediately, , 
But, when her father came to hear, - 
He parted her.and her poor dear; © 
Forty miles distant was she sent, - . .. 
Unto his brother, with intent 
‘That she should there so long remain, 
Till she should change her nd ea 





Hereat this young man sadly gri 
But knew not how to be reliewd; - 
He sigh’d and sobb'd continually, 
That his true love he could not see, 
She by no means coud to himsend, | 
Who was her heart’s espoused friend, 
He sigh’d, he griev’d, but all in vain, 
For she confin’d must still remain; 
He mourn’d so much that doctors. 
Could give no ease unto his he 
Aud was so strangely terrify’d, 
That in short time for love he dy’d. 
She that from him was sent away, 
Knew nothing of his dying day, 
But censtant still she did remain, 
And lov’d the dead, although in vain. 
After he had in grave been laid 
A month or more, unto the maid 
He came in middle of the night, 
Who gazed to see her heart’s delight. 
Her father’s horse, which well she knew, 
Her mother’s hood and safeguard too, 
He brought with him, to testify 
Her parents order he came by ; 
Which, when her uncle understood, 
He hop’d it would be for her | 
And gave consent to her straitway, 
That with him she should come away. 
When she was got her love behind, 
They pass’d as swift as any wind, 
That in two hours, or little more, 
He brought her to her father’s door ; 
But, as they did this great haste make, 
He did complain his head did ake, 
Her handkerchief she then took out, 
And ty’d the same his head about: 
And unto him she then did say, 
Thou art as cold as any clay ; 
When we comé home a fire we'll have, 
But little dream'd he went to grave. 
Soon were they at her father’s door, — 
And after she ne’er saw him more. 
I'll set the horse up, then he said, — 
And there he left the harmless maid. 
She knoek’d, and strait a man he cry’4, 
Who’s there? *Tis I, she then reply’d; 
Who wonder’d much her voice to hear, 
And was possest with diead and fear. 
Her father he did list, and then 
He star'd like an affrighted man ; 
Down stairs he ran, and, when he see her, ; 
Cry’d out, My child, how cam’st thou het 
Pray, sir, did you not send for me, 
By such a messenger? ery’d she. 
Which made his hair stand on his bead, 
As knowing weil that he was dead. 
Where is he then? to her he said. 
He’s in the stable, quoth the maid. 
Go in, said he, and go to bed, 
We'll see the horse well littered. 


a See 2 
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estar'd about, and there could he 
oe shape of any mankind see, * 
But found his horse allin a sweat, 
Which made him in a dreadfal fret ; 
His danghter he said nothing to, 
Nor none else, tho’ full well he knew, 
That he was dead a month before, 
For fear of grieving her full sore. 
Her father to the father went 
Of the deceas'd, with full intent 
To tell him what his daughter said : 
So both came back unto the maid. 
They askt her, and she still did say, 
"Twas he that thus brought her away. 
Which when they heard they were amaz’d, 
And on each other strangely gaz’d. 
A handkerchief, she said, she ty’d 
About his head, and when they try’d, 
The sexton they did speak unto, 
That he the grave would then unde, 
Affrighted then they did behold 
His body turning into mould, 
And, tho’ he had a month been dead, 
The kerchief was about his head ; 
This thing unto her then they told, 
And the whole truth they did unfold. 
She was thereat so tertify’d, 
And grieved, that she quickly dy’d. 

Part not true love, you rich men then, 
But, if they be right honestmen 
Your daughters love, give them their Way, 
Nor force ofttimes their life’s decay. 


MAGNANIMITY. 

Philip III. King of Spain, having 
granted a general amnesty to a rebellious 
city, with some particular exceptions, a 
courtier informed him of the place where 


a gentleman was who had 

not been included in theamnesty. “You 

would have done better,” said that 

Prince, “ to have told him I was here, 

than to inform me where he is.” 
WHISKERS. 

This masculine appendage of the 
now so much appreciated by military 
men, was in former times no less their 
pride. A French author, on the Ble 
ments of Education, printed in 1640, 
says, “I have a good opinion of a 
gentlemen who is curious about his mus- 
tachios. ‘The time which he takes in 
combing and adjusting them is not all 
lost. ‘The more attention he pays this 
way, the more is his heart nourished and 
supported with manly and heroic ideas?” 
it appears, in faet, that the love and 
pride of handsome whiskers is the thing 
that died last in the brave men of those 
tumes. The French Mercury relates, 
that, “whilst the executioner was cut- 
ting off the hair of the Connt de Boule- 
ville, beheaded for duelling in 1627, the 
count stroked his whiskers, which were 
large and handsome ; and the Bishop of 
Nantes told him, ‘ You should think fio 
more of this world, my son;—what! do 
you think of it stil?” 

TIMBER. 

An acre of timber is generally calcu- 
lated to contain 2000 cubical feet of 
timber, which is about eighteen years in 
growth. 


SL A 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


i 


BY A LATE PRINCESS, 


NTHINKING, idle, wild, and young, 
I laugh’d and danc’d, and talk’d and sung, 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
t not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
Concluding in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for mes 
But, when the days of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When Folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurr’d how sad *twould be 
Were this world only made for me. 
AMELIA. 
—— 
THE ROSE WITHOUT A THORN ; 


By Daniet Copsey. 
AM oaey good still blends itself with 
arm ; 
Roses have thorns ; a storm succeeds the calm; 


Joys have their sorrows, laughter has its 
tears; 


Sweets have their bitter drops, and hopes their 
: lears ; 


Day has its night, the sun its gloomy cloud, 
The dimpled smile its sigh, and life its shroud, 
One rose, howe’er, without a thorn is here, 
Its beauty unalloyed, without compeer ; 
Thee, flow’r, I hail! of Eden’s blest retreats 
The only one to tell of Eden’s sweets. 


Fair emblem thou of heav’ns high bliss, where 


- reign 

Joys without sorrow, pleasures without pain 5 

Smiles ar sighs, a day that knows no 
night ; 

A sun chat fears no clouds t’ rs light, 

Love’s sparkling eye is never dimm’d with 
tears ; 

And peace immortal reigns unmix’d with fears, 

Braintree; Aug. 1815. 


i 


ON A LOCKET, 


EE’ST thou this little Jock of hair?<« 
There was a time ’twas wond’rous fair; 
And still fond memory loves to trace, 
Where once it wav’d with softest grace ; 
But long are fled the airy dreams, 
Which busy fancy x! re 


And, 
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And, as I o’er it fondly. sigh, 
Bright visions gild my faded eye ; 
And sure I could a tale impart 
Would make thee sad, and melt thy heart, 
And thou would’st pity me, and weep ; 

But, stranger, no, 

This untold woe 
Deep in my own cold breast must sleep, 
For sad.and sore ’twould wound thine ear, 
Should’st thou but know the shadow here ; 
And that gay glance of gladness now 
Fade, *neath the tempest on thy brow. 
But thou shalt one day hear it all, 
Where never sorrow’s tear shall fall ; 
For, though on earth each tie be riven, 
Stranger, we meet again in heaven; 
and do not now thy joys control, 

ut go, ah go, 

Nor wish to know 

Aught that may cloud with grief thy soul. 
lan Vicu Hay. 
<i 


STANZAS, 
By Henry NEELE. 


Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” 
Job, c. 14, v. 10. 


AX%? where is he ?.not by the side 
Whose every want he lov’d to tend ; 
Not on those vallies wand’ring wide, 
Where, sweetly lost, he oft would wend: 
Thatform beloved he marks no more, 
Those scenes admired no more shall see, 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 
And she as fair—but where is he? 


No, no, the radiance is not dim 
That used to gild his fav’rite hill, 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still ; 
And yet his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 
The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper—* where is he ?’? 


His was the pomp, the crouded hall, 

But where is now the proud display ; 
His—riches, honours, pleasures, all 

Desire could frame, but where are they ? 
And he—as some tall rock that stands 

Protected by the circling sea— 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 

Seemed proudly strong—and where is he ? 


The church- yard bears an added stone, 
The fire-side shews a vacant chair; 
Here Sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And Death displays his banner there: 
The life i- o’er, the breath has fied, 
And what has been no more shall be, 
The weil-known form, the welcome tread, 
Oh where are they—and where 1s he ? 
Kentish own; Aug. 17, 1615. 
— a 


THE FAREWELL. 
[HILE thonght stil loves the giddy crowd 


\ to fly, 


And o’er remember'd s¢enes again to Sigh, 


OW feclings past again delights to dream, 
And snatch the tale from dark Odiivion’s 
stream ; 


? 


Original Poetry. 









Say, can the soul a brighter i ‘know, 
Or can the breast a aheeee feeling plod, . 
Than when fond Memory’s retrospective rie 
Again recals thy much-lov’d friend's adieu? | 
When time has chas’d the’ anguish from ty 
Ad sosth'd cach thdibing ddeselriaal 

nd s each throbbi into 
To feel the past emotion quick mares 
Each anxious wish of fond solicitude! 
Again to see the downcast glist’ning eye, 
To hear again the pensive farewell sigh} 
Say, does thy mind the feeling still retain? . 
Does the last parting-look unchang’d remain? 
Oh ! yes, it does—nor can time’s length’ning 


shade 
Or absence cause the low’d idea to fade. 
J. R 
—<_— 
THE POET’s 


Invocation to Fancy and Reason, 


1 strains harmonious bid my numbers glide, 
Shape my rude verse, and o’er my sug 
preside, 
Some friendly fav’ring Muse; 
All that impairs a Poet’s fame, control; 
All that exalts, produce ; and in my soul 
Each happy thought infuse, 
Come, Fancy ! clad in rich array, 
Fast tripping where thou wilt away, 
That tov’st to rove o’er flow’ry dell, 
Near glassy lake, or hermit’s cell ; 
Come, airy sylph, in summer born 
From rising mist of early morn ; 
Of fairy shape and pearly hue, 
With feet bespankled o’er with dew; 
Or gliding swift, with lightsome feet, 
And noiseless tread ’mid flow’rets sweety 
Exert for me the silv’ry wand, 
Which ever decks thy magic hand: 
Bid too thy daughter Imag’ry, 
The nymph of thought and scer ery» 
By Phebus and Aurora dight, 
With crown of gold and crimson bright; 
O bid her search her phantom land, 
And nicely pluck with tasteful hand, 
The fairest flow’rets she can find, 
To decorate a Poet’s mind. : 


And, whilst thou deign’st the Poet’s mind t 
grace, 
Hush, Muse, each thought that would the man 
disgrace : 
Virtue ! inspire my strain 
With piety, and moral precept fraught, 
Let not my verse contain a Single 
gnoble or profane. 
Come, Reason ! on my song attend, 
Thou so peculiar Virtue’s friend, 
Thou that would scorn, by vulgar art, 
To please the taste or melt the heart: 
Thou, Reason, whose especial will 
[sever to dissuade fromill, __ 
‘lo show the path that leads the way 
To worlds unconscious of decay : 
Reason ! thou foe to pomp and state, 
Ot sober front and manly gait, 
An enemy to all excess, 
** Neat, but not gaudy, in thy dress,”’ 
On acting right alone intent, 
Preierring use to ornament— 


Above 





























1815.] 
Above all praise, whose only aim 
Consists find not thro’ hope of Fame) 
Imtrying to improve the mind, 
And doing good to all mankind ; 
Before a world of praise and pelf, 
Preferring that deriv’d from self, 
When gifted with an even mind, 
That in itself can all things find, 
And in possession of a breast, 
Conscious of having done its best. ; 
Thus then, O Muse, let pleasing Fancy guide, 
, And steady Reason o'er my Song preside, 
Let that conduce to please, by ev’ry art, 
Man’s varied taste, and this to form his heart. 
When Fancy would exceed the bounds of right, 
Let sober Reason check her giddy flight; 
And so, when reason would in duiness reign, 
Let Fancy’s magic hand adorn the strain. 
Thus, hand in hand, may these, O Muse, 
combin’d, 
Delight the taste and meliorate the mind. 
BaRBITON. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF SPAIN. — 


y E sons of Spain, what G Spirit roves 

Amid your vine-clad hills, your orange 
ves ? 

What death-like torpor chills each manly form? 

That oace defied the flash and dar’d the storm; 

What pois’nous breath chill’d freedom at ite 


reot, 
Nips me fair flow’r, and blasts the promis’d 
ruit? 
How long shall Tagus his golden fleod, 
Red with the sacred atin of patriot blood, 
And mingle with a nation's timid teats, 
Nor rou-e its vengeance, nor disperse its fears ? 
The soil that now with trembling steps you 
tread, 
Heroes have trod, when foes, when tyrants, fled. 
On you they call, from their dishonor’d graves< 
Awake! arise! or be for ever slaves; 
Awake, ye sons of Spain! your fathers call, 
Arise to conquer, or, like them, to fall! 
Vox Porutt. 
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sociETY of the MINES DE L’ORIENT, 
at VIENNA. 

[The Journal of this Society, conducted by 
M. Hammer, has long been celebrated 
in the literary and scientific world. It 
lately contained an interesting Memoir 
on the Ruins of BABYLON, by our coun- 
tryman Mr. Ricn, which, having been 
translated, has been re-published m an 
octavo pamphlet, in London. From this 
publication we extract the following 
details, relative to the actual state of the 
ruins; but, for a variety of illustrative and 
critical remarks, and for many additional 
particulars, we refer the curious reader 
to the pamphlet itseif.] 





Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, on the 
East Side of the Euphrates; by Clau- 
dius James Rich, esq., resident for the 
Honourable East-India Company at 
the Court of the Pasha of Bagdad. 

WAS completely deceived in my 
anticipation about Babylon: instead 


of a few insulated mounds, I found the 


whole face of the country covered with 
vesuges of building, in some places con- 
sisting of brick walls surprisingly fresh, 
in others merely of a vast succession of 
mounds of rubbish of such indetermi- 
nate figures, variety, and extent, as to 
iuvolve the person who would have 
formed any theory in inextricable con- 
fusion. The whole country between 
Bagdad and Hellah is perfeetly flat and 
(with the exception of a few spots as you 
4pproach the latter place) an unculti- 
vated waste, ‘Phat it was at some 


former period in a far different state, is 
evident from the numbér of canals by 
hitis trayersed, now dry and neg- 


whic 


lected; and the quantity of heaps of 
earth, covered with fragments of brick, 
and broken tiles, which are seen in ey 
direction,—the indisputable traces of 
former population, 

At present the only inhabitants of this 
tract are the Zobeide Arabs, the Sheikh 
of which tribe is responsible for the se- 
curity of the road, which is so-much 
frequented that robberies are compara- 
tively seldom heard of. At convenient 
distances khans or carayvanserais are 
erected for the accommodation of travel. 
lers, and to each of them is attached a 
small village of lellahs. 

The ruins of Babylon may be said to 
commence from Mohawil, the whole 
country between it and Hellah exhibit- 
ing at intervals traces of building, in 
which are discoverable burnt and un- 
burnt bricks and bitumen; three mounds 
in particular attract attention from their 
magnitude, ‘The ground to the right 
and left of the road bears the appearance 
of being partially and occasionally a 
morass, though, at the time we passed it, 
it was perfectly dry; the road, whith is 
due S., lies within a quarter of a mile of 
the celebrated mass called by Pietro 
della Valle the Tower of Belus; Hellah 
is nine miles from Mohawil, and néarly 
forty-eight from Bagdad. . 

Hellah is called, by Abulfeda, Hellah 
Bene Mozeid. The district called by. 
the natives El-Aredh Babel extends on 
both sides the Euphrates. Its latitude, 
according to Niebuhr, is 32° 28’, and it 
is situated on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, a few shops and huts only 
being on the eastern. It is meanly 


built, 
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built, and its population does not exceed 
between 6 and 7000, consisting of Arabs, 
and Jews (who have one synagogue), 

"ghere being no Christians, and only such 
Turks as are employed in the govern- 
ment. 

Among the gardens a few hundred 
gards to the west of the Husseinia gate, 
is the Mesjid-esshems, a mosque built 
on the spot where popular tradition says 
a miracle, similar to that of the prephet 
Joshua, was wrought in favour of Ali, 
and from this the mosque derives its ap- 
pellation. It contains nothing remark- 
able except what the people show as the 
tomb of the prophet Joshua. This 
country abounds in pretended tombs of 
prophets. On the Tigris between Bag- 
dadaud Russora, they show the sepulchre 
of Ezra; twelve miles in the desert to 
the south-west of Hellah is ‘that of 
Ezcchiel, and to the southward the tomb 
of Job: the two former are places of 

picomace of the Jews, who do not ae- 
wledge those of Job and Joshua. 

‘The inhabitants of Hellah bear a very 
Bad character. The air is salubrious, 
and the soil extremely fertile, producing 
great quantities of rice, dates, and grain 
of different kinds, though it is not eulti- 
vated to above half the degree of which 
it is susceptible. The grand cause of 
this fertility is the Euphrates, the banks 
of which are lower and the stream more 
equal than the Tigris. Strabo says that 
it was a stadium in breadth at Babylon ; 
according to Rennel, about 491 English 
fect, or, d’Anville’s still more reduced 
scale, 330. Niebuhr says, at Hellah it is 
400 Danish feet broad ; my measurement 
by a graduated line at the bridge there 
brings it to 75 fathoms, or 450 feet; its 
breadth however varies in its passage 
through the ruins. The Euphrates rises 
at an carlier period than the Tigris; in 
the middle of the winter it increases 
a little, but falls again soon after; in 
March it again rises, and in the latter 
end of April is at its full, continuing so 
till the latter end of June. When at 
its height, it overflows the surrounding 
country, fills the canals dug for its re- 
ception, without the slightest exertion 
of labour, and facilitates agriculture in 
a surprising degeee. The ruins of Babv- 
lon are then inundated, so as to render 
many parts of them inaccessible, by con- 
verting the valleys among them into 
morasses. But the most remarkable 
inundation of the Euphrates is at Feln- 
giah, twelve leagues to the westward of 
Ragdad, where on breaking down the 
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dyke which confines its waters 

their proper channel, the y 
country and extend pi 
of the Tigris, with a d 


render them navigable for rafts and flat. 
bottomed boats. " 
phrates js ep 







The water of the Ena 
teemed more salubrious than that of the 
Tigris. Its general course th the 
site of Babylon is north and south, | 


questioned the fishermen who ply on the 








river, respecting its bottom, and they al 
that bricks and other 
of building are very com and init, 


On the ruins of Babylon there isnot 
a single tree growing, excepting ene old 
one; but in pa Bn of the ruins, 
where in all probability no. building ever 
stoed, there are some patches of cultive- 
tion. I made the most diligent search 
all through the gardens, but found not 
the slightest vestige of ruins, 
previously I heard of many,—an exam 
ple of the value of information resting 
solely on the authority of the natives 
The reason is obvious. Ruinscom 
like those of Babylon, of heaps of tub- 
bish, impregnated with nitre, cannot be 
cultivated, and any inferior mound would 
of course be levelled in making the 
garden. ? 

The ruins of the eastern quarter of 
Babylon cominence about two 
above Hellah, and consist of twolarge 
masses or mounds connected with 
lying north and south of each other, and 
several smaller ones which cross the plat 
at different intervals. ‘The northern te® 
mination of this plain is Pietro della 
Valle’s ruin, from the south-east angle of 
which (to which it evidently once joined, 
being only obliterated there by $wa 
canals,) proceeds a narrow ridge oF 
mound of earth, wearing the a ear Ths 
of having been a boundary wal. This 
ridge forms a kind of circular inclosure, 
and joins the south-east point of 
most southerly of the two - 

The river bank is skirted by a Twa, 
which I shall, for perspicuity’s sake, 
its embankment, though, as will 
after be seen, there is good reason for 
supposing it never was intended for one. 
it commences on a line with the lower 
extremity of the southernmost §: 
mound, and is there nearly three 
dred yards broad at its base, from 
the east angle of which a mound pro 
ceeds, taking a sweep te the ae 
east so as to be nearly parallel with, 
forty yards more to the south than, that 
boundary: this loses itself in the =a 
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615.) 
and is, in fact, the most southerly of all 
the rums. The embankment is con- 
tinued in a right line to the north, and 

jmini im breadth, but increases in 
elevation till at the distance of seven 
hundred and fifty yards from its com- 
mencement, where it is forty mane 
pendicular height, and is interrupted b 
a break nearly of the same breadth wi 
the river: at this point a triangular piece 
of ground commences, recently gained 
from the river which deserts its original 
channel above, and returns to it again 
here: this gained ground is a hun 

and ten yards in length, and two hundred 
and fifty in breadth at its angle or point, 
and along its base are traces of a conti- 
nuation of the embankment, which is 
there a narrow line, that soon loses itself, 
Above this the bank of the river affords 
nothing worthy of remark ; for, though in 
some places there are slight vestiges of 
building, they were evidently not con- 
nected with the above-mentioned em- 
bankment. 

The whole of the area inclosed by the 
boundary on the east and south, and 
river on the west, is two miles and six 
hundred yards in breadth from east to 
west (exclusive of the gained ground, 
which I do not take into account, as 
comprising no part of the ruins), as much 
from Pietro della Valle’s ruin to the 
southern part of the boundary, or two 
miles and one thousand yards to the 
most southerly mound of all, which has 
been already mentioned as branching off 
from the embankment. This space is 
again longitudinally subdivided into, 
rcarly half, by a straight line of-the same 
kind with the boundary, but much its 
inferior in point of size. ‘This may have 
erossed the whole inclosure from north 
to south, but at present only a mile of it 
remains. Exactly parallel with it, and 


a little more than a hundred yards to the- 


west of it, is another line precisely of a 
similar description, but still smaller and 
shorter: its northern termination is ahigh 
heap of rubbish of a curious red colour, 
nearly three hundred yards long and one 
hundred broad, terminating on the top 
ina ridge: it has been dug into in various 
parts, but few er no fine whole bricks 
have been found in it. All the ruins of 
Babylon are contained within the west- 
ern division of the area, that is, between 
the innermost of these lines and the river, 
there being vestiges. of building in the 
eastern or largest division between the 
ee line and the external boun- 


Lefore entering into 4 minute descrip- 
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tion of the ruins, to avoid repetition, itt 

necessary to state that they consist of 

mounds of earth, formed by the decom-- 
position of building, channelled and fur- 

rowed by the weather, and the surface 

of them strewed with pieces of brick, 

bitumen, and pottery, 

On taking a view of the ruins from 
south to tiorth, the first object that at 
tracts attention is the low mound con 
nected with the embankment; on it are 
two litile el walls close together, 
and only a few feet in height and breadth, 
which bear indisputable marks of having 
formed part of a Mohametan oratory or 
Koubbe. This ruin is called Junjuma, 
(Calvary,) and gives its name to a village 
a little to the left of it. To this succeeds 
the first grand mass of ruins, whichis 
one thousand one hundred yards ia 
length, and eight hundred in greatest 
breadth, its figure nearly resembling that 
of a quadrant: itsheight is irregular; bat 
the most clevated part may be about 
fifty or sixty feet above the level of- the 
plain, and it has been dug into for the 
purpose of procuring bricks. Just be- 
low the highest part of it is a small dome 
in an oblong inclosure, which, it is pre- 
tended, contains the body of a son of 
Ali, named Amran, together with those 
of seven of his companions, all slaia at 
the battle of Hellah, Unfortunately for 
the credit of the tradition, however, it is 


, proved on better authority to be a frand, 


not uncommon in these parts, Ali having 
had no son of this description. From 
the most remarkable object on it, T shall 
distinguish this mound by the name of 
Aimran. 

Onthe northis a valley of five hundred 
and fifty yards in length, the area of 
which is covered with tussocks of rank 
grass, and crossed by a line of ruins of 
very little elevation. ‘To. this succeeds 
the second grand heap of ruins, the shape 
of which is nearly a square, of seven 
hundred yards length and breadth, and 
its south-west angle is connected. with 
the north-west angle of the mounds of 
Amran, bya ridgeof considerable height 
and nearly one hundred yards in breadth, 
This is the place were Beauchamp made 
his observations, and it is certainly the 
most interesting part of the ruins of 
Babylon: every vestige discoverable in 
it declares it to have been composed of 
buildmgs far superior to alltherest which 
have left traces in the eastern quarter: 
the bricks are of the finest deseription ; 
and notwithstanding this is the grand 
storchouse of them, and that the greatest 
supplies have been and are now’ con- 

stantly 
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rubbish in heaps on the surface. 


found a sepulchral urn of carthen-ware, 


which had been broken in digging, and 
near it lay some human boncs, which pul- 


verized with the touch. 


To be more particular in my des- 


cription of this mound, not more than 
two hundred yards from its northen 
extremity is a ravine, hollowed out by 
those who dig for bricks, in length near 


Society of the Mines de ? Orient at Vienna. [Oet.', 
stantly drawn from it, they appear still 
to be abundant. But the operation of 
- extracting the bricks has caused great 
confusion, and contributed much to in- 
exease the difficulty of decyphering the 
original design of this mound, as in search 
of them the workmen pierce into it in 
every direction, hollowing out deep 
ravines and pits, and throwing up the 
In 
some places they have bored into the 
solid mass, forming winding caverns and 
subterranean passages, which, from their 
being left without adequate support, fre- 
uently bury the workmen in the rubbish. 
n all these excavations, walls of burnt 
brick laid in lime mortar of a very good 
quality are scen; and, in addition to the 
substances generally strewed on the 
surfaees of ull these mounds, we here 
find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine 
earthen-ware, marble, and great quanti- 
ties of varnished tiles, the glazing and 
colouring of which are surprisingly fresh. 
In a hollow near the southern part, I 






which appellation I shall designate tie 

whole mass. It is a very remlarksbly 

ruin, which, being uncovered arid inp 

detached from the rubbish, is 

from a considerable distance; but » 
surprisingly fresh in its appeatanée, that 
it was only after a minute inspection] 
was satisfied of its being im reality 
Babylonian remain. It consists of seve 
ral walls and piers eng face the 
cardinal points) eight feet in_ thicknes, 
in some places ornamented with tiches, 
and in others strengthened by pilasters 
and buttresses, built of fine burnt brick, 
(still perfectly clean and sharp,) laid in 
lime-cement of such tenacity, that those 
whose business it is have given up Work 
ing, on aceount of the extreme’ diffically 
of extracting them whole. Pests | 
they 








these walls are broken, and ma 
been much higher. On the outside they | 
have in some places been cleared nearly 
to the foundations, but the internal spaces 
formed by them are yet filled with mub- 
bish, in some parts almost to theit sum- 
mit. One part of the wall has been 
split into three parts and overthrown as 
if by an earthquake; some detache 
walls of the same kind, standing at dif 
ferent distances, show what remains to 
have been only a small part of the 
original fabric ; indeed, it appears that 
the passage in the ravine, together with 
the wall which crosses its upper 


a hundred yards, and thirty feet wide were connected with it. There are some 


by forty or fifty deep. On one side of it 
afew yards of wall remain standing, the 
faee of which is very clean and perfect, 
and it appears to have been the front of 
some building. ‘The opposite side is so 
confused a mass of rubbish, that itshould 
seem the ravine had been worked through 
a solid building. Under the foundations 
at the southern end an opening is made, 
which discovers a subterranean passage 
floored and walled with large bricks laid 
in bitumen, and covered over with 
pieces of sand-stone, a yard thick 
and several yards long, on which the 
whole being so great as to have given a 
considerable degree of obliquity to the 
side walls of the passage. It is half full 
of brackish water (probably rain-water 
impregnafed with nitre, jn filtering 
through the ruins which are all very pro- 
ductive of it,) and the workmen say that 
some way on it is high enough for a 
horseman to pass upright: as much as [ 
saw of it, it was near seven feet in heicht 
and its course to the south. sills 
A little to the west of the ravine is 
the next remarkable object, called by 
the natives the Kasr, or Palace, by 








hollows underneath, in which se 
persons have Jost their lives; so that no 
one will now venture into them and 
entrances have now become choked Up 
with rubbish. Near this rain is a heap 
of rubbish, the sides of which are cut 
ously streaked by the alternation of its 
materials, the chief part of which, 1's 
probable, was unburnt brick, of which I 
found a small quantity in the neighbour 
hood, but no reeds were discoverable in 
the interstices. .There are two om 
neap this ruin, made by the work! 
who carry down their bricks to the river 
side, whence they are transported by 
boats to Hellah ; artd a little to the north- 
north-east of it is the famous tree W! 
the natives call’ Athel2, and maintain 0 
have been flourishing in ancient Babylon, 
from the destruction of which, they SJ, 
God purposely preserved it, that it a 
affurd Ali a convenient place to tie Up 
his horse after the battle of Hellab: It 
stands on a kind of ridge, énd nothing 
more than one side of its trank remails 
(by which it appears to have been of com 
siderable girth); yet the branches at the 
top are still perfectly verdant, and gently 
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waving in the wind produce a melan- east or highest angle, one liundred and 
eboly rustling sound, It is an ever- forty-one feet. ‘The western face, which, 
en, something resembling the Lgnum is the least elevated, is the most interest- 
site, and of a kind, I believe, not com- ing on account of the appearance of 
mon in this part of the country, thoughI building it presents., Near the summit 
am told there is a tree of the same de- of itappears a low wall, with interrup- 
scription at Bassora. tions, built of unburnt bricks, mixed up 
All the people of the country assert with chopped straw or reeds, and ce- 
that it is extremely dangerous to ap- mented with clay-mortar of great thick- 
roach this mound after night-fall; on ness, having between every layer a layer 
account of the multitude of evil spirits of reeds; and on the north side are also 
by which it is haunted. some vestiges of a similar construction. 
THE KASR. The south-west angle is crowned by 
= something like a turret or lantern: the 
other angles are in a less perfect state, 
but may originally have been ornamented 
ina similar manner. The western face 

~ is lowest.and easiest of ascent, the nor- 
'> ey : } thern the most difficult, All are worn 
sre 7 1 into furrows by the weather; and in some 
eee places, were several’ channels of rain 

ave united together, these furrows are 
of great depth, penetrate a considerable 
way into the mound. on pre is 
— ~s ~ covered with heaps of rubbish, indigging 
_A mile to the north of the Kasr, or intosome of which dewere of broken burnt 
full five miles distant from Hellah, and },yick cemented with mortar are discov= 
nic hundred and fifty yards from the greg, and whole bricks with inscriptions 
river bauk, is the last ruin of this series, 4) them are bere and there found: the 
which has been described by Pietro della hole is covered with innumerable frag- 
Valle, who determines it to have been jponts of pottery, brick, bitumen, pee 
the Tower of Belus, an opinion adopted Je, vitrified tniok ‘og scoria, and even 
by Rennel. ‘The natives call it Mukal- diclle bits of glass, and mother-of-pearl. 
libe, (or, according to the vulgar Arab) On asking a Turk how he imagined 
pronunciation of these parts, Mujelibé,) these latter substances were brought 
meaning overturned; they sometimes there, he replied, without the least hesi-~ 
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also apply thisterm to the mounds of the 
Kasr. It is of an oblongshape, irregular 
i its height and the measurement of its 
sides, which face the cardinal points; 
the northen side being two hundred yards 
in length, the southern two hundred and 
nineteen, the eastern one hundred and 
eighty-two, and the western one hundred 


and thirty-six; the elevation of the-south- - 


tation, “By the deluge.” ‘There are 
many dens of wild beasts in various parts, 
in one of which I found the bones of sheep 
and other animals, and perceived a strong 
smell like that of a lion. 1 also found 
quantities of porcupine quills, and in 
most of the cavities are numbers of bats 
and owls, 


THE MULJELIBE. 
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Here I first heard the oriental ac- 
count of satyrs. Ihad always imagined 
the belief of their existence was confined 
to the mythology of the west: buta 
Chéadar, who was with me when I ex- 
amimed this ruil, mentioned by accident, 
that in this desert an animal is found 
erage nian fiom the head to bse 

ast, but having the thighs and legs 
a sheep or gout bis said also that ti 
Arabs hunt it with dogs, and eat 
MonruLy Mac, Wée.274. 
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lower parts, abstaining from the upper, 
on account of their resemblance to those 
of the human species. “But wild beasts of 
the desert shall lie there, and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures; and 
owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there.” Isaiah xiii. 21. I with 
difficulty refrain from transcribing the 
whole of this most spirited and poetical 
chapter. ‘The Hebrew word which we 
translate satyrs wOrrye , literally * o_ 
i i 
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hairy ones,” a signification which has 
been preserved in the Vulgate. In Lev. 
xvii. 7. the word is used for “devils, evil 
spirits.” The present Jews understand 
it in this place as synonymous with OVW 
or demons. I know not why we intro- 
duced the word satyrs,—probably on 
the authority of Aben Ezra, or some 
other commentator,—but we should have 


Society of the Mines de 0 Crient at Vienna. 


ta. [Oct. 1, 
been cautious how we made the 

in a manner accountable for & fabulow 
being. Since the above was writes] 
find that the belief of the existence ¢ 
satyrs is by no means rare in this 
try. The Arabs call them Sied 

and say that they abound in som 


woody places near Semava on the Bu. 
phrates. 


THE BIRS NEMROUD. 


But, although there are no ruins in the 
imthediate vicinity of the river, by far 
the most stupendous and surprising mass 
of all the remains of Babylon is situated 
in this desert about six miles to the south 
west of Hellah. It is called by the 
Arabs Birs Nemroud, by, the Jews 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison, and has been 
described both by Pére Emanuel and 
Niebubr (who was prevented from in- 
specting it closely by fear of the Arabs,) 
but I believe it has not been noticed by 
any other traveller. 

The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an 


obloug figure, the total circumference of 


whieh is seven hundred and sixty-two 
yards. At the eastern side it is cloven 
by a deep furrow, and is not more than 
fifty or sixty feet high; but at the western 
it rises in a conical figure tothe elevation 
of one hundred and ninety-cight feet, and 
qm its summit is a solid pile of brick 
thirty-seven feet high by twenty-cight in 
breadth, diminishing in thickness to the 
top, which is broken and irregular, and 
rent by a large fissure extending through 
a third ofits height. tis perforated by 
small square holesdisposed in rhomboids. 
The fine burat bricks of which it is 
built have inscriptions on them ; and so 
admirable in the cement, which appears 
to be lime-mortar, that, though the lavy- 
ers are so Close together that it is difficult 
to discern what substance is between 
them, it is nearly impossible to extract 
one of the bricks whole. The other 
parts of the summit of this hill are occu- 
pied by immense fragments of brick- 
work of no determinate figure, tumbled 
tagather and converted-into solid vitrified 


masses, as if they had undergone the 
action of the fiercest fire, or been blown 
up with gunpowder, the layers of the 
bricks being perfectly discernible—a ce 
rious fact, and one for which I am utterly 
incapable of accounting. ‘These, mer 
dible as it may seem, are actually the 
ruins spoken of by Pere Emanuel, who 
takes no sort of notice of the p 

mound on whieh they are elevated. 

It is almost needless to observe that 
the whole of this mound is itself a rum, 
channelled by the weather, and strewed 
with the usual fragments, and with, 
pieces of black-stone, sand-stone, 
marble. In the eastern part, layers 
unburnt brick are plainly to be see 
but no reeds were discernible im any 
part: possibly the absence of them here, 
when they are so generally seen U 
similar circumstances, may be an arg 
ment of the superior antiquity of 
ruin. In the north side may be sect 
traces of building exactly similar tot 
brick-pile. At the foot of the mound a 
step may be traced, searcely eleva 

above the plain, exceeding in extent, by 
several feet each way, the true or mer 
sured base; and there is a quadrangular 
inclosure round the whole, as at 
Mujelibé, but much more perfect, % 
of greater dimensions. At @ trifling 
distance from the Birs, and parallel 
with its eastern face, isya mound not Ur 
ferior to that of the Kasr in ceva 
but much longer than it\is broad. 
the top of it are two Kodgbbeés or orate 
ries, one called Makam Abrahim Khe 
il, and said to be the pyace where ea 
is on 


him was thrown into 
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Nemroud, who surveyed the scene from 
the Birs; the other, which is in ruins, 
Makam Saheb Zeman; but to what part 
of Mehdy’s life it relates I am ignorant. 
In the oratories, I searched in vain for 
the inscriptions mentioned by Niebuhr ; 
near that of Ibrahim Khalil is a small 
excavation into the mound, which merits 
w attention; but the mound itself is cu- 
rious from its position, and correspon- 
dence with others, as I shall in the se- 
quel have occasion to remark, 

Round the Birs are traces of ruins to 
a considerable extent. ‘To the north is 
the canal which supplies Mesjid Ali 
with water, which was dug at the expense 
of the Nuwaub Shujahed Doulah, and 
called after his country Himdia. We 
were informed that from the summit of 
the Birs, in a clear morning, the gilt 
dome ofMesjid Ali might be seen. 

The most extraordinary building with- 
jn the city, was the tower, pyramid, or 
sepulchre of: Belus, the base of which, 
Strabo says, Was a square of a stadium 
each side, and it was astadium in height. 
It has been generally considered that 
Herodotus has given an extravagant 
account of its dimensions: he says 
that the first platform, or largest and 
lowest of the cight towers of which it 
was composed, was cradiod xal +3 paling 
ua) 73 sipoc, Which has been rendered 
“a stadium in height and breadth ;” 
which, supposing the seven other towers 
to have borne some proportion to it, may 
be clearly pronounced an absurdity : but 
ixes also signifies length, space, pro- 
lixity; in this signification it combines 
better with s¥gor, as length and breadth 
18 @ more usual phrase than height and 
breadth, and the passage then would 
mean no more than that the base was a 
Square of a stadium. 

An additional interest attaches itself 
to the sepulchre of Belus, from the pro- 
bability of its identity with the tower 
Which the descendants of Noah, with 
Belus at their head, constructed. in the 
plain of Shinaar, the completion of which 
Was prevented in'so memorable a man- 
her. Lam strongly inclined to differ from 

€ sense in which Gen. xi, 4. is com- 
monly understood, and I think too much 
™Mportance has been attached to the 
pe inay reach unto heaven,” which 
mets the original, whose words are 
"ta. 1 “and its top to the skies, 

aphor common to all ages and 
ane t. . with a very elevated and 
; — oo summit. ‘This is certainly 
don vs atonal interpretation than sup- 
posing a peopte in their senses, even at 
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that carly period, would undertake to 
scale heaven by means of a building of 
their own construction. 

A careful examiner will find as great 
a difticulty in discovering the Tower of 
Belus, as in identifying any other 
of the rums. ‘Taking for granted the 
site of Babylon to be in the vicinity of 
Hellah, his choice will be divided be- 
tween two objects, the Mujelibé, and 
the Birs Nemroud. I shall briefly no- 
tice the arguments in favour of each, 
with the difficulties and objections which 
may be advanced, first giving a compa- 
rative statement of their dimensions with 


those of the original tower. 
: English Feet, 
Total circumference or sum of 


the four sides of the Birs . 2286 
Ditto of the Mujelibé . . . 22111 
Ditto of the Tower of Belus, 

taking five hundred fect for 

the stadium, at a rough cal- 

culatiet: oe: ws 5 SB 


By this it appears that the measure- 
ment both of the Birs and the Mujelibé 
agrees as nearly as possible with that of 
the tower of Belus, considering our igno- 
rance of the .exact proportion of the 
stadium, and the enlargement which the 
base must have undergone by the crum- 
bling of the materials. The variations 
in the form of the Mujelibé from a per- 
fect square, are not more than the acci- 
dents of time will account for; and the 
reader will best judge from my descrip- 
tion, whether the summit and external 
appearance of this ruin corresponds in 
any way with the accounts of the tower, 

_ The only building which can dispute 
the palm with the Mujelibé, is the Birs 
Nemroud, previous to visiting which I 
had not the slightest idea of the possibi- 
lity of its being the tower of Belus; indeed 
its- situation was a strong argument 
against such a supposition: but the mo- 
ment I had examined it I could not help 
exclaiming, “ Had this been on the other 
side of the river, and nearer the great 
mass of rttins, no one could doubt of its 
being the remains of the tower.” 

Instead of being disappointed at the 
difficulty of ascertaining any part of the 
original plan of Babylon, from its pre- 
sent remains, we ought rather to be asto- 
nished at the grandeur of that city, 
which has left such traces, when we 
cousider that it was nearly a heap of ruins 
two thousand years ago; that immense 
cities have been built out of its materi 
which still appear to be inexhaustible ; 
and that the capital of the Abassides, 
which we know f have been one of the 

1i2 : . most 
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most extensive and magnificent cities of 
comparatively modern times, has left but 
a few conlused vestiges, which are 
scarcely elevated above the level of the 
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Desert, and which in a few Years the 


inost enquiring eye will be unable, 
discover. 











To Peter Martineau, of Canonbury- 
house, Islington, and Joun Marti- 
NEAU, of Stamford-hill, for a new Me- 
thod or Methods of refining or clarify- 
ang certain Vegetable Substances.— 
May 8, 1815. 

Lik vegetable substance to which 
the patentees have particularly ap- 

-plied this invention is sugar, or sugar 
more or less dissolved in water, for the 
purpose of clarifying or refining it, though 
the said vention will apply to other ve- 
getable substances, and in particular to 
such vegetable acids as are usually pre- 
pared or manufactured in a crystallized 
stat. If their invention, so far as re- 
lates to animal charcoal, be applied to 
these acids or other vegetable sub- 
stances, the process to be employed 
should be the same, excepting only, that 
as blood may be advantageously used in 
refining sugar, it is not necessary for re- 
fining other substances, from which the 
articles they employ may be separated 
by filtering in common and well-known 
methods, 

The articles they employ for purifying 
and clarifying sugar are, 

First, Avimal charcoal, that is to say, 
animal substances, properly burnt or 
charred, or calcined, whatever denomi- 
nation the said charcoal may have ob- 
tained, as ivory black, bone ash, Ke. 
and afterwards reduced into smaller 
pieces or powder, 

Secondly, Bituminous earths, com- 
monly called coals, either in the state in 
which they are mined, or articles of their 
products after fusion, and reduced as 
aforementioned. 

Thirdly, Certain argillaceous earths, 
known by the name of ochres. 

Fourthly, The vegetable charcoal 
usually called lamp-black. 

They generally prefer the first menti- 
oned articles in the process of refining 
and clarifying sugar, which ihey find 
renders the sugar so clarified much 
whiter than by the common method of 
clarif\ ing. 

They charge or fill the boilers or pans 
with sugar and water, or lime water, as 
in the common and well-known methods 
of refining sugar, only sometimes pre- 
ferring to add a litde more water, or 
lime water, than i the corhmon mode 
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of refining, as it generally more 

aud effectually separates the animal 

charcoal, or other substances, from th 

liquid sugar. They add to the sugw 
and water in the boiler a quantity of the 
substances before mentioned, in any 
quantity, according to the quality of the 
sugar to be refined or clarified, generally 
preferring two to five pounds of charcoal 
or the earths for every hundred weigit 
of sugar to be clarified or refined, They 
also pour into the boiler the usual fittings 
of eggs, blood, or other albuminous mat- 
ter, in rather larger quantities than in 
ihe usual mode of refining, in order in 
some degree to coagulate and combine 
the animal charcoal, or other substanees, 
with the dirt contained in the sugar. 

They then stir up and agitate the liquor 

in the boiler, that the animal charcoal, 

or other substances, may have the greater 
effect in blanching the liquor. After 
the coagulated albumen has completely 
risen in the form of scum by the applica 
tion of heat, in the usual way, they either 
skim it off, as in the common process, oF 
pour the whole of the liquid sugar and 
scum into and upon the usual or aby 
other known filtre, where this ¢ 
liquor is completely separated from the 
albuminous matter, as well as from 
animal charcoal, or other substances 
employed, taking care to returp 
into the filtre the first runnings of 
said liquor, if not quite separated Ira 

the above substance used. In the u 

manner they evaporate, granulate, 

refine, the liquid sugar so clarified, 
boil over and filtre the scum in the 
manner. 

The patentees state that the sugar % 
clarified and refined is preferable to Ss 
gar refined in the common mode, 4 
purer and whiter; and that the simups 
thus obtained have not that tendency ® 
ferment which sirups have that are pr” 
duced in the usual way. 

i ‘ 

To Tuomas Brunton, of Cooper s1, 
Crutched Friars, Merchant ; for 
tain Improvements in the Constructi™, 

Making, or Manufacturing, of ~ 

Anchors and Windlasses, and OOO! 
Cables or Mooring h 26, 181 
Mr. Brunton declares that yard 

provements in the construction, oF vg 
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ing or manufacturing, of ships’ anchors 
and windlasses, and chain cables or 
moorings, consist, in manufacturing 
ships’ anchors, iristead of joining the arms 
to the shank, which is by welding, and 
which requires the iron to be so fre- 
quently heated as often to destroy and 
injure its tenacity; he makes the shank 
in one piece, and the two arms in an- 
other piece. ‘The piece mtended for 
the arms is formed into shape, and of 
such a thickness or substance in the 
middle, as to allow a hole to be made 
through the centre of the solid picce, to 
receive the thick end of the piece which 
forms the shank; and the said hole in the 
arm-piece is made somewhat conical, 
or bill-mouthed, so that no strain can 
separate the arms from the shank, by 
which means he .avoids the necessity of 
endangering the solidity.of the mate- 
rials, only one heat being necessary to 
bring the thick end of the shank and 
tle hole in the arm-piece inio perfect 
contact, for he does not trust -the 
strength of this important part of the 
anchor to a union effected by welding, 
which may, and generally is, defective; 
but to the impossibility of drawing a 
thick solid conical piece of iron through 
the smaller aperture of a conical open- 
ing into which it is fitted. The arms, 
with their flukes, may be made of good 
east-iron, taking care to allow them 
sufficient substance. But anchors should 
not only have the utmost strength which 
can be attained, but also be made as 
secure as possible against the danger of 
being lost by the cable or chain by which 
they are attached to the ship giving 
way. Cables made of hemp can never 
be rendered safe, but chain cables may. 
The object to be gained is the greatest 
possible strength from a given quantity 
of materials, keeping in mind the di- 
rection in which the strain is to be 
borne. If the tendency of a strain ap- 
plied to a link of a bad form be once 
Properly couceived, a great step is 
gained towards the adoption of a good 
form. 

By a plaic given in the Repertory, he 
represents a circular fink of a chain, the 
substance of the iron one inel ; the outer 
circumference he supposes to bd fifteen 
inches ; and the inner circumference 
nine inches, If receding forces be then 
“pplied to two links, the ultimate ten- 
dency of the effort of such forces is to 
change the form of the circular link into 
one which shall have round ends and 
parallel sides. But a very slight ex- 
*unation will shew, that before this can 
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he effected the link must be destroyed, 
fur in such a circular link the corre- 
sponding segments of the outer and in- 
ner cirounterences are in the. propor- 
tion of five to three; and therefore, ev 
effort to vary the form must disturb the 
relative position of every particle of the 
metal, and operate to destroy its corpus- 
cular union. 
Mr. Brunton’s improvements in 

chain cables, or moorings, are founded 
on considerations drawn from these 
facts. If a circular link have its oppo- 
site sides supported by. a stay, embrac- 
ing two considerable and opposite seg- 
ments, taking care to leave such open- 
ings as shall allow sufficient play for the 
links to be received into it; the link will 
be much stronger. But, even if circular 
links could be made wnobjectionable as 
to strength, they-should be avoided on 
account of the greater weight of metal 
which a given length of chain would re- 
quire than when formed of links ofa less 
exceptionable form. ‘The tendency of 
receding forees applied to curved links, 
is to draw portions of them into straight 
forms, and hence it follows, that twisted 
links of every kind should be avoided 
where strength is required; for such 
links, even if their opposite sides be 
supported by an interposed stay, must, 
by the application of a suflicient strain, 
untwist themselves to become straight, 
and thus have the arrangement of ‘their 
particles disturbed. As the tendency 
of forces applied as before-mentioned 
to.curved or twisted links, is to convert 
the curves or distortions into straight 
positions, it follows, that links, present- 
ing in their original construction straight 
parts between the points of strain, are 
the strongest that can be made with an 
equal portion of metal, and hence, links 
with parallel sides and semi-circular ends, 
-would in every case be preferred, were 
it not necessary to the quality of a geod 
chain that it should be able to resist 
lateral violence, as well as a general 
strain, operating by stretching. 

From the preceding considerations it 
is evident, that, of all the forms and con- 
structions that can be given to a link, 
that form and construction which shall 
be able to convert a Jateral into an end 
strain, by yielding proper support to the 
opposite sides of the link, is the one that 
should be preferred, and of such a form 
and construetion is the patentee’s fink, 
with a broad-ended ‘stay, introduced 
between the sides of the link. 

For veering away tare bd oper 
and icularly’ chain ca a 

particularly SrA. 
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windlass has long been a desideratum. 
Mr. Brunton’s improvement in the con- 


straction of ships’ windlasses consists in — 
‘making the same, or parts thereof, to re- 


volve on an axis, in place of having the 


whole in one solid piece. The advan- - 


tage of this construction is simply this : 
in veering away the cable or chain, the 
pieces having power to revolve on their 
axis, the friction and consequent wear 
and injury of the cable or chain, which 
is inseparable from the usual method of 
allowing the same to be rubbed, in their 
whole course, against a stationary wind- 
Jass, is entirely avoided. 


Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 

Rosert Brown, of Burnham Westgate, 

iron-founder; for certain improvements 


upon the swing of wheel-ploughs, 
carriages, and plough-shares.—Taanigt™ 

Jonn Tayior, of Stratford, mannfy, 
turing chemist; for a mode or means ¢ 
producing gas to be used for the purpose 
of affordiag light.—June14. | 

Grace ELiZABeTHu SERVICE, of Arnold. 
place, Newington, spinster ; for manuf, 
turing straw with gause, net, web, and 
other similar articles, for the purpose of 
imaking into hats, bonnets, work 
work-bags, toilet-boxes, and other articles, 
—June 17. 

CHARLES SILVESTER, Of Derby, engi 
neer ; for various improvements in the tes 
ture of bobbin lace.—June 22. 

Rosert Dickisson, of Great Queen 
street, for means for facilitating the pro 
pulsion, and for the safety of boats or other 
vessels through the water.— June 22. 
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Folume I. of SHAKSPEARE’s DRAMATIC 
SonGs, consisting of all the Sonzs, Duets, 
Trios, and Choruses, in character, as in- 
troduced by him in his various Dramas, 
The Music partly new, and partly selected, 
with new Symphonies, and Accompaniments 
for the Piano-forte. ‘The selections frem 
the Works of Purcell, Fielding, Dr. 
Boyce, Dr. Nares, Dr. Arne, Dr. Cooke, 
Messrs. J, Smith, J. S. Smith, F. Linleu, 
jun., and R. J. S. Stevens. The whole 
accompanied with a general introduction of 
the su/ject, and explanatory remarks on 
each Play; by William Linley, esq. ; in 
two volumes, each 11. 1s. 

HE general design and object of 
Mr. Linley’s present work, which 


is very appropriately inscribed to “'The * 


Old Drary Lane Club,” will be approved 
by every genuine admirer of the beauties 
of Shakspeare. Long since, we felt, 
that an embodied collection of the va- 
rious charming compositions applied by 
our best masters to the dramatic lyrics 
of “ Nature’s Sweetest Child,” was a 
desideratum in music, and that the ap- 
pearance of such a work would prove as 
acceptable to the public, as the task of 
its formation would be gratifying and 
honourable to the compiler. ~ 

Mr. Linley, in his ingenious and 
well-studied introduction, truly ob- 
serves that—“ The public is not in pos- 
session of any regular stries of the cha- 
racteristic songs in his (Shakspeare’s) 
plays; and, although these songs,’ as 
they occur, may originally have been 
sung, cither to tunes composed expressly 
for the occasion, or adapted to the po- 
pular airs of the day ; yet it would be in 


vain to search for them, so as to be cer 
tain of their authenticity; and, if the 
labour of search were even to be crowned 
with success, the music could be re- 
ceived merely as a curiosity; it could 
not, in the present day, be so shaped as 
to be rendered palatable to a refined 
ear.” ‘These reasons, offered in defence 
of not going further back than the time 
of Purcell, in search of the musical ib 
lustrations of Shakspeare, are solid; for 
the melodies of even Blow, the master 
of the British Orpheus, are too quaint 
and crude to gratify the ears of modem 
amateurs; would, to our delicate 
exalted taste, ill amalgamate with 
tender sweetness, and premature polish, 
of the bard of Avon, that will ever be 
fresh, ever be modern, ever weat 
dewy beauty of the morning; 
cause nature, that is unvaried, nature, 
that is ever young, inspired both b 
thoughts and his expressions, and le 
nothing to advancing art. “ How sweet 
the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 
might have been written yesterday, ¢ 
agenius exist adequate to the exquisite 
conception, 
The ‘music of the volume now under 
review, appertains to the following 
plays :—'The Tempest,” “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” “ Twelfth 
Night,” “ Measnre for Measure, 
“ Much Ado about Nothing,” “ A 
Midsummer's Night’s Dream,” “ Love's 
Labour Lost,” and, “'The Merchant 
of Venice.” Of the explanatory T 
marks, and introduction of the 
or dialogue, leading te cach song, od 
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&o., we entirely approve. ‘They aui- 
mate the statue before us, give reality 
to the subject, application to the melo- 
dies, to the personages “a local ha- 
bitation and aname.” All the original 
compositions of this work are from the 
pen of the Editor; and, if he has not 
uniformly displayed a beauty of con- 
ception, and mastery of construction, 
perfectly consonant with the high ex- 
eellencies of “ Come unto these Yellow 
Sands;” by Purcell; —* No more Dams;” 
by Mr. John Smith;—* When that I 
was;” by Fielding;—* Where the Bee 
gicks;” by Dr. Armey;—‘ Hand in 
Hand;” by Dr. Cooke;—“* While you 
do snoring lie;” by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Linley ;—and, “ Ye spotted Snakes ;” 
by Mr. R. J. S. Stevens; his efforts 
make, at Icast, a respectable approach 
to the various merits he has imitated, 
and by no means disgrace the illustrious 
asseinblage. 

in the accompaniments, which form 
a distinct and important part of the 
present undertaking, Mr. Linley has 
evinced his adequacy to a very delicate 
and arduous task. ‘They are, for the 
most part, chaste, judicious, and cha- 
racteristic. Nothing assuming, nothing 
predominating, obtrudes itself upon the 
ear, to the obscuration and injury of the 
original matter ; if the original composer 
was but accessory to the impression 
aimed at bythe author, Mr. L. is subser- 
vient to the meaning of the composer. 
In a word, we trace a modest study to 
preserve that subordination, and keep 
that respectful distance which reflects 
honour upon the judgment of the accom- 
paniest, when administering at the altar 
of exalted and original genius. 

Upon the whole, we feel very favour- 
ably towards a work, the like of which, 
we have so long been desirous of secing ; 
ad though, perhaps, in respect of sci- 
ence, and an acquaintance with the 
secrets of fine composition, we could 
potut out masters more highly qualified 
for such a task; we are not certain, that 
any one would have displayed a sounder 
judgment, chaster taste, or more tho- 
rough knowledge of the duties of an 
wranger and commentator, than has 
heen evinced by Mr. William Linley. 

lete Instructions for the Piano-forte, on 
an entirely new Plan, for the Use of 

Schools ; by T. Goodban. 838. 

Phis didactic work is executed upon 
the plan of interrogation and reply; and 
wédudes a ago of favorite and po- 
Iuer lessons airs, fingered and ar- 


Review of New Masical Publicatione. 7. 


ranged in the different keys in most 
general use. 

Without meaning to depreciate Mr. 
Goodhban’s labours, (for we consider his 
publication as very useful,) we 
are at aloss to discover the novelty of 
his mode of instruction. Questions and 
answers haye as frequently been re- 
sorted to by musical instructors as by 
any others; aud nothing new of any 
other description any where appears in 
the pages before us. Still, however, we 
repeat, that the elements of the harmonic 
science are clearly and ably conveyed, 
that the precepts are all in their natural 
progression, and dat the mind is uni- 
formly led onwards gradatin. ! 

The stave, its lines and spaces, the 
names and properties of the cliffs and 
notes; the rests, the sharps, flats, and 
naturals; the intervals, the key-board, 
the diatonic and chromatic scales, the 
various times or measures; the graces, 
the marks of expression, the abrevia 
and other signs, are all treated and ex- . 
plained in the most obvious and satis- 
factory manner; while, for the direction 
of the fingers, rules are laid down which 
cannot fail to promote an casy and na- 
tural execution. 

Agreeing entirely with the opinion 
conveyed by the author’s conclusion, 
we give it in his own words and manner. 

“Q. What are the principal quali- 
fications necessary to attain any degree 
of perfection in music? 

-* A, Proper instruction,* a good ear, 
and application. 

“ AppRess.—Presuming that you are 
desirous of becoming a good performer, 
and that you have the benefit of thie first 
qualification, and are possessed of the 
second, I trust that you will not be 
wanting in the third; for, be assured, 
that, without application, your hopes will 


- bed o naeeas i shall, therefore, con- 


clude, by recommending you never to 
lose an opportunity of sitting down to 
your piano-forte; and each day to se- 
cure, at least, one hour’s practice.” 


“‘ Vive Henry Quatre ;” the celebrated Nati- 
onal Freach Air, with an Introduction, 
and Fight Variations for the PianoSorte ; 
by Frederic Kalkbrenner. 4s. 

It is justly due to Mr. Kalkbrenner, 
to say, that his introduction and varia- 
tions to this well-known air, are credit- 
able both to’ his judgment and ima- 





® Mr. Goodban will exeuse us; but we 
had to learn that instruction is a quali. 


fication. F 
gination. 
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gination. If, by his adscititious matter, 
he has given interest to a melody of very 
slender pretensions to admiration, the 
stronger are his proofs of his own in- 


[Oct 
each other with a careless ease, refi 
the fainiliar jocularity of the words, an 
enliven thé impression of  conceits that 
evince some skill in the bouffonerie of 


dependent talents and science; owing 
nothing to the subject on which he 
works, he claims the character of an 


original composer, and demands our 


acknowledgment of his inventive and 

fabricative powers. These, in the pre- 

sent instance, have been successfully 
employed; and piano-forte practitioners 

will derive as much pleasure as im- 

provement from a studious application 

to the exercise with,which Mr. Kalk- 
brenner has furnished them. 

“ Shela Megan ;” sung with great applause 
by Mr. Webb, at the Provincial Theatres 
and: Convivial Meelings; composed by 
John Whitaker. 18. Gd. 

“Shela Niegan,” is a baliad of some 
humour in the humbie walk it occupies; 
and the composer has not been behind 
hand with the author. The passages, 


light, tripping, and flippant, run into 


poetry. 

“* Ellen Aureen ;’ a favorite Bal 
Mr. Pyne, Theatre-Reyat, rib 
composed by Mr. Monro. 18. 6d, 

The natural ease and simplicity of 
this little air please us much. If its 
portions are not very novel, the effect - 
of the whole is by no’ means common, 
It is every where impressive, and every, . 
where appropriate; and will be heard - 
with interest, by-the levers. of flowin 
and sentimental melody. 

“ Lord St. Orville ;’ a favorite Danee, a- 
ranzed as @ Rondo. for the Pianoforte; 
by Mr. Corrt. 1s. 6d. 

“* Lord St. Orville,” is well chosen, a 
the subject for a juvenile exercise. Mr. 
Corri’s digressive matter is consistent 
with the cast of his original; and the, 
whole forms, for the young student, a 
pleasing and profitable trifle. 
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ACTS PASSED in the 55th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or ™ the 


THIRD SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Fe 


AP, LIT. To revive and continue, 

4 until the th day of March, 1820, 
several Acts for charging additional 
Duties on. Copper imported into Great 
Britatn. 

Cap. LUI. Toe revive and continue 
for One Year the Duties and Contribu- 
tions on the Profits arising from Pro- 
perty, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
wn Great Britain. 

Assessments of 1814, under schedules 


A. B.C. D. and E. to remain in force for 
1815. 


Cap. LIV. To repeal an Act of the 
last Session of Parliament, for establish- 
ing Regulations respecting Aliens arriv- 
ing tn this Kingdom, or resident therein; 
and to establish, for Twelve Months, other 
Regulations respecting Aliens arriving 
in this Kingdom, or residing therein, in 
certain Cases, 

Aliens not departing the United King- 
dom when ordered by proclamation, &c, 
may be committed to gaol; and such aliens 
returning without heence shall be trans- 
ported for life.—Alienms not to land till 
master of vessel has maie the declaration 
required by this Act, and permission ob- 
tained, on penalty of imprsonment.—His 
Majesty may direct aliens to land at par- 
teular places only.—No aliens to depart 


from place of arrival without a passport 
~-Aliens wanting to change their abode, 
to obtain passports or licences. —That 
in case his Majesty shall be advised that it 
may be dangerous to the security of the 
kingdom te send any alien out of the kings 
dom, it shall be lawful for his Majesty, 
hy warrant under his sign manual, or 
warrant under the hand and seal of one 
his Majesty's principal secretaries of state, 
to order such alien to be detained in cus 
tody in this kingdom, in such place and ia 
such mauner as his Majesty shall think fit, 
and until his Majesty shall give other 0 

to the contrary.—His Majesty, &¢. may 
order the residence of aliens to be at pat 
ticular places.—His Majesty, &c. may ond 
qrire aliens to register themselves, 
obtain licences of residence. —No 
quit the realm without a passport, and pe- 
nalty on masters taking such on board 
without.—Aliens having quitted France 
en account of any revolution or trou 
not liable to be arrested for debts v4 
tracted beyond seas, other than the ¢ 
minions of his Majesty.— Persons reneteee 
aliens as lodgers, to require them ‘ 
produce licence; and to send @ COPY. ° 
Justices, &c.—Persons having auy ° 
lodgers to give notice.—And inall 

which any person shall be adjudged t0 
transported in pursuance of this Act, 
transportation shall be adjudged 
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and shall be to snch place or places as his 
Majesty, with the advice of his privy com 
cil in Great Britain, or the lord-heutenant 
or other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland, and privy council of Treland, shall 
direct or appoint. ; Bh 

Cap. LV. Zo enable the Commissi- 
oners of his Majesty’s Woods, £orests, 
and Land Revenues, to contract for the 
Purchase and Surrender of Crown 
Leases, and to sell his Majesty's Interest 
ix the Thornhill Estate, Stallbridge, 
Dorset. 

Cap. LVI. To authorize the Com- 
missioners and Governors of the Royal 
Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, to 
trausfer a certain Sum in the 3 per cents. 

Cap. LVII. To repeal the Provision 
of former Acts, granting exclusive Pri- 
vileges of Trade to the South Sea Com- 
pany, and to indemnify the said Company 
for the Loss of such Privileges. 

Cap. LVI. For granting Anni- 
ties to discharge certain Exchequer Bills, 

Cap. LIX. For amending -an Act 
of His present Majesty, to insure the 
proper and careful Manufacturing of 
Fire Arms in*England, and for making 
Provision for proving the Barrels of 
such Fire Arms. 

Penalty ot 201. for using in any of the 
progressive stages of manufactore of fire- 
arms, barrels not duly proved.—Barrels of 
fire-arms to be sent direct from manufac- 
turers to proof houses.— Penalty of 201. on 
persons receiving barrels of fire-arms for 
the purpose of making guns, &c. which 
Shall not have passed the proof-house and 
been proved.—Person having charge of 
the company of gun-makers’ proof-house of 
the city of London, to receive, prove, and 
mark barrels of gans, &c.—Not to extend 
to Scotland, or Ireland, er to arms made 
for his Majesty, or the East India Com. 
pany, or certain barrels specified.— Penalty 
of z0l. for forging proof marks, or selling, 
Xe. barrels with forged marks.—Pricis 


for proving bariels, 6d. 90. and ts;—The - 


Lord Licutenants of the respective counties 
of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford, and 
the persons serving in parliament for the 
said counties respectively for the time 
being, and Robert Wheeler, John Adams, 
Thomas Archer, jun. ; Richard Sutherland, 
John Heely, John Oughton, William Ryan, 
Barthiomew Redfern, John Williams 
Keene, John Smith, William Allport, John 
Jones, George Jones, Gad Parsons, Joseph 
Bunuey, and their sueeessors, to be chosen 
mM hiauner directed, shall be a body politic 
and corporate, and called or known by the 
name of “fhe Guardians, Trustees, and 
Wardens of the Gun-barrel Proof-liouse of 
the ‘Town of Bithiingham.” 

Cap. LX. --¥o repeal several Acts 
Montury Mac, No. 274. 
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relating to the Execution of Letters of 
Attorney and Wiils of Petty -Officers 
Seamen, and Marines, in his Majesty’@ 
~ Hajesty 
Navy, and to make new Provisions rea 
specting the same. | 

Cap. LXI. To grant to His Majesty 
certain increased Rates, Duties, and 
Taxes in Ireland, in respect of Windows, 
Maile Servants, Carriages, Horses, ana 
Dogs, in lieu of former Rates, Duties, 
and Taxes, in respect of the like Articles. 

Cap. LXIL. Zo grant to His Majesty 
certain increased Duties of Excise in Ire- 
land on Malt. 7 

Cap. LXTIL. To.repeal the additi- 
onal Duty on British-made Wine or 
Sweets freses by an Act-of this Session 
of Parliament. 

Cap. LXIV.. To explain and amend 
an Act of the fifty-third Year of His 
present Majesty, as far as relates to the 
granting Gratuities by the East India 
Company. 

Cap. LXV. To amend the Laws re~ 
lating to the Militia of Great Britain, 

Cap. LXAVI. For allowing Makers 
q Oxygenated Muriatic Acid to tahe 
Salt Duty-free for making such Acid or 
Oxymuriate of Lime for bleaching Linen 
and Cotton; for repealing the Excise Du- 
ties on Glauber Salt, and on Bleaching 
Powder imported from Ireland ; and to 
allow a further, Drawback on Foret 
Brimstone used in making Oil of Vitriol, 

Cap. LXVU. Togrant to His Ma- 
jesty certain Duties and Taxes in Ireland, 
in respect of eertain Male Servants, 
Carriages, and Horses kept to be let to 
Hire. 

Cap. LX VIII. To amend an Act of 
the Thirteenth Year of His present Ma- 
jesty, for the Amendment and Preservation 
of the Public Highways, in so far as the 
same relates to Notice ¥ appeal against 
turning or wag, a Puble Highway; 
and to extend the Provisions of the same 
Act to the stopping up of tnnecessary 
Roads. 

Cap. LXEX.. 7 regulate Madhouses 
in Scotland, 

‘No Person to keep a Madhonse without 
a Licence.—Inspectors to be elected.— 
Sheriffs to ascertain whether Persons are 
improperiy confined.— Madhouses to be 
inspected Twice a Year. 

Cap. LXX. For better regulating the 
Fermation and Arrangement of the Judi- 
cial and other Records of the Court of 
Session tn Scotland. 

C p. LXXE. To regulate Hawkers 


and Pedlars in Scotland. 
Hawkers not to go about without a Lie. 
: K k * conces 
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cence.—Twenty-five pounds Penalty for 
Hawker going about withouta Licence.— 
Packages of Hawker to have the Words 
* Licensed Hawker,’ &c. put thereon. 


Cap. LXXII. To P ve the Election 
for Glamorganshire at Bridgend. 
~~ Cap. LXXUL For granting to His 


Majesty a Sum of Money to be raingg % 

F Soke ve 
Cap. LXXIV. For ing Ane, 

ities to discharge certain 

Bills ; and for raising a Sum of 

by Annuities, for the Service of Greg 

Britain. Rae by". 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. | 


a 


NEW volume of the important, and 

we may truly say, the unrivalled 
Travels of Dr. CLARKE, will be ready 
in a few weeks. This volume will form 
the third and last section of Part the 
Second, of the Travels in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land, containing an 
account ef the author’s journey frem 
Athens, by land, to Constantinople; 
with a description of the North of 
Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace. It 
will also be accompanied by a Supple- 
ment relating to his Journey from Con- 
stantinople to Vienna; and to a visit to 
the gold and silver mines of Hungary. 

Mr. Tuomas Moore, the Bard ef Erin, 
has, for some time past, been engaged on 
a new and extensive poem, which may 
be expected to make its appearance in 
the course of the winter, 

Gen. ALEX. Beatson, late governor 
of St. Helena, has in the press, in a 
a quarto volume, Tracts on various Sub- 
jects relative to St. Helena, written du- 
ring a residence of tive years, illustrated 
by engravings. 

Covent Garden Theatre during the 
past month has exhibited THE TRIUMPH 
OF THE GAS LIGHTS. Never was illu- 
mination more brilliant, more precise, 
more innoxious, and, at the same time, 
more economical. There is a blaze of 
while light round the theatre, and in all 
its avenucs, differing litile from the light 
of day, at half the expenee of oil lamps, 
which served only “to render the dark- 
ness visible.” ‘There are altogether 
about sixty burners, besides globes, 
from which, issue streams of illumined 
ae almo:. too intense for the eye to 
ook at. The whole is transmitted 
above a mile and a half from the gas- 
light manufactory, in Peter-strect, West- 
minster, which also Hghts most of the 
intermediate strects aud houses; Fleet- 
street, Ludgate-hill, and other adjacent 
acites, are lighted from the manufacto 
in Water-lane, and exhibit a blaze of 
Hight which excites astonishment and 
poe in all that behold it. The cost 

tive pounds np anuum, or two pence 


a night, for shop-window lights, am 
four peunds, er two: penee h 
per night, for indoor and street 
which are supposed to burn longer than 
the former; and, as one gas-burner is 
equal to twenty or thirty common street 
lamps, and to two or three of the best 
argaid lamps, the saving is in all cases 
very considerable, independantly of. the 
vast increase of the intensity of the ill 
mination. We are anxious to leam 
the effect in some of the country to 
where it has been proposed to introdu 
this mode of lighting, and which ai 
gle station may render as ight as day. 

Mr. Pyne is preparing for the pres, 
Annals of the Royal Residences of 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, Kev, 
Kensingten, Buckingham-house, St 
James’s, Frogmore, and Carlton-house, 
to be embellished by one hundred co- 
loured engravings; fac-similes of draw- 
ings by the first artists, representing the 
apartments, with their painted ceilings, 
pictures, and splendid furniture. Ths 
publication will display, by 
means, the internal splendor of our p& 
laces and royal residences, as the dra¥- 
ings will present accurate yiews of al 
the principal apartments, affording 2 
complete idea of the extent and ~_— 
of these places. The letter-press will 
comprise the architectural hist 
each building, and a description 0 
pictures, statues, farniture, and other de- 
corations, with a notice of each V 
work of art, its author, and biographt 
cal accounts of the illustrious or re 
able persons, whose portraits adorn the 
several apartments; also annals of the 
most interesting transactions ap 
ing to each royal mansion; forming 
ther the domestic history of the same 
from the time of Edward IIT. to the pte 
sent period. The work will be 
lished in twenty-four monthly num 
imperial quarto, to form three volumes 
each number, price. one guinea, | 
contain at least four coloured engrav®*s 
with copious lettcr-press. 

Mr. J. Nongis Brewer is . 
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a General Introduction to 
oe ede work, “the Beauties of 
Rncland and Wales,” which is drawing 
towards a completion. This introduc- 
tion will comprehend an Examination of 
British History, including remarks on 
those who have written concerning: it, 
and observations en British monuments, 
ooins, and other relics; a similar exa- 
synination of Roman history, including 
remarks on Roman roads, camps, tumu- 
Ii, domestic vestiges, cains, and other 
relics; an examination of Saxon his- 
jury, including remarks on those who 
have wrilten concerning it, observations 
on Saxon coins, &c.; remarks on Da- 
nish antiquifics; and a notice of the 
progress of the arts, as connected with, 
or elucidative of, English and Welsh to- 
pography, particularly architecture; in- 
cluding remarks on the Saxon and Nor- 
man styles, on the pointed or Gothic 
style, and on the progress of fashion in 
architecture from the decline of the Go- 
thic to the present time. Mr. Brewer, 
being desirous of rendering the work as 
complete as possible, solicits communi- 
cations on any of the various subjects to be 
comprised in this comprehensive review, 
addressed to the care of the publisher. 
We are authorized to mention that 
the Parliamentary Debates published by 
Hansard, contain reports of the speeches 
of Mr. WuitsreaD, often prepared, 
and always corrected, by himself. 'This 
is at important fact, because these 
speeches so published afford more cor- 
rect details of the opinions of that illus- 
trious patriot than survive of any of his 
contemporaries. Mr. Fox never wrote 
out but one speech; and that at the in- 
stance of the editor of this magazine, 
who still possesses the manuscript; and 
Mr. Pitt often declared that it was ut- 


terly impossible for him to recollect even” 


the train of his ideas subsequent to the 
delivery of one of his speeches. On be- 
ing once asked to correct the copy of a 
particular speech, he replied, “ that he 
could trace so little resemblance. be- 
tween the newspaper report and the 
speech which he supposed he had made, 

t to do himself justice he must com- 
pose anew speech, for which he had not 
Jeisure.” 

A mission is preparing to Africa, to 
acquire a@ more accurate knowledge of 
that important portion of the globe, and 
of the nations that inhabit it, It ison a 
scale so comprehensive and well regu- 
lated, as to afford -the best Pp t of 
Satisfactory results. Besides inilitary 
#ntlemep, Capt. Tuckey, of the Royal 
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Navy, is included ; a gentleman to wh 
the world is indebted for some able sa 
interesting works in several branches of 
Cosmography. 

Mr. Pirr ScarGixy is preparing for 
publication, an Etymological Dictionary 
of such terms as are derived from the 

ireck and Latin languages; calculated 
to assist such as are unacquainted with 
those languages in comprehending the 
force and meaning of a very important 
class of generally-used English words. 

Mr. J. NIGHTINGALE, who is engaged 
in writing and publishing a History and 
Description of the City of Westminster, 
invites eommunication of any fact ‘or 
manuscript not hitherto published, on its 
history and antiquities, A considerable 
number of engravings, from original 
drawings, has already been -made for 
this work; but Mr. N. would still be 
thankful for any hints relative to subjects 
of antiquity, or any other specimens of 
architectural beauty. 

An octavo edition is printing of Tra- 
vels to the Source of the Missouri River, 
and across the American Continent to 
the Pacific Ocean, by Captains Lewis 
and CLARKE. 

A translation is preparing of the Pa- 
ris Spectator, or Hermite de la Chaus- 
sée-d’Autin, containing observations u 
on Parisian manners and customs at the 
commencement of the nineteenth cen 
tury, translated from the ’rench by Ww. 
JERDAN. 

In our Obituary will be seen a tribute 
by Dr. Parr to the respected memory 
of our old friend Mr. Lunn, of Soho- 
square. The case claims the attention 
of the literary world, not more from a li- 
beral feeling of benevolence, which ought 
to preponderate in the minds of scholars, 
than of personal profit to those who may 
fecl disposed to enable his family to rea- 
lize the value of his stock at the reduced 
prices at which it is now offered to the 
public, A more advantageous opportu- 
nity to purchase rare and valuable editi- 
ons of the classic authors can indeed 
seldom present itself, 

The Rey. Dr. AsaAuzit has publish- 
ed his Motives for declining the Invita- 
tion to become a Member of an Auxi- 
liary Society to the British and l’oreign 
Bible Socicty. : yee" 

A translation of Bracton’s treatise 
“ De legibus et consuctudinibus Anglia,” 
by a member of Lincoln’s Inn, is in con 
siderable forwardness. ‘The legal pro- 
fession may, therefore, expect very spee- 
dily to be put into possession of first 

ish version of that inestimable work. 
Kk2 Proposals 
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Proposals are made for publishing, by 
subscription, a set of twelve views in 
the Eslands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
from original drawings, taken on the 
spot, hy an Officer in the Army. 

Mr. Epmunp L. Swirt, barrister-at- 
law, a lineal descendant of the Dean of 
St. Patrick, has in the press, Waterloo, 
aud other poems. 

The author of the Museum, or Man as 
he is; being a chrono-demono-mytho- 
patho-theo-deo, and several other-o-lo- 
gical dissertations on the dignity of hu- 
man nature, is preparing a second part, 
in two volumes, for the press, which wul 
shortly make its appearance. 

The Beauties of Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts, printed in a large and clear 
type, will be published in the course of 
the present month, 

In a few days will be published, Con- 
versations on the Duties, Advantages, 
Pleasures, and Sorrows of the Marriage 
State ; intended as an accompaniment to 
the letters lately published on the same 
subject, by J. OVINGTON. 

The Legend Confuted, or Truth Un- 
disguised, will shortly be published. 

On the first Monday in October next, 
a course of Lectures oan the Practice of 
Physic, with the Laws of the Animal 
Ciconomy, will commence at nine in the 
morning, and be continued every suc- 
cceding Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, tl! February next; by George 
Pearson, M.D.F.R.S. senr. physician 
of St. George’s Hospital, of the College 
of Physicians, &c. Ke. 

On Tuesday, October 3,at eight in the 
morning, a course of Lectures on Che- 
mistry ; by AuGustus GRANVILLE, M.D. 
to be continued three times a week at 
the same hour. 

On Tuesday, October 3, at nine in the 
morning, a course of Lectures on The- 
rapcutics, with materia medica, and me- 
dical jurisprudence; by RicHarp Har- 
RISON, M.D, fellow of the college of 
physicians, and physician to the nor- 
thern dispensary: to be continued three 
days in the week at the same hour, 

On Monday, October 2, at seven in 
The evening, a course of Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Surgery; by 

H.C. Bropie, P.LR.S, assistant surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital: to be con- 
tinued every succeecing Monday, Wed- 
ucsduy, and Friday, at the same hour. 

A new edition of the whole works of 
the Rev. Ricuary Cecit, is in the press, 
in three octavo volumes. 

We are stimulated by respect for the 

_Watsat Book Socirry, to give. place 
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to the following letter. We w A 
previously acquainted with the 
stance to which it alludes, though yeu 
not surprized at any means whic 
have been resorted to by the : 
and insignificant adventurers inguestia: 
Sir, Walsall, Sept. 18, 8 

T observe, with much surprise, the 
Editor of the New Monthly Magazine 
acquaints the public, that your excellent 
Miscellany was, at our annual meet) 
in June last, voted out of the Book 
Secicty, in this town, with exectation: 
permit me to assure you, the statement 
is as false as it is intemperate, and nist 
be the suggestion of an unguarded tem- 
per, rather than of a cool and liberal 
mind. ‘The committee request me to 
inform the Editor,’ that they disclaim 
any knowledge of the illiberal author, 

I remain, sir, your’s, &e. 
S. FLETCHER, President, 

Messrs) HIGHLEY and Son will pub- 
lish in a few days, a Chemical Table, 
by Mr. Crowe, surgeon in the royal 
navy, exhibiting’ an clementary view of 
chemistry, intended for the use of stu 
dents and young practitioners in physic, 
also. to revive the memory of more ¢x- 
perienced persons, being very conve 
nient for hanging in public and private 
libraries. 

Mr. Carpue’s work on the Nasal 
Operation, with plates, will appear itl a 
few days. 

It affords us satisfaction to observe, 
that the subscription to indemnify Mr. 
LoveLt, of the Statesman, for the ex- 
pences of his late prosecutions, pr 
successfully, and already aye a St- 
veral hundred pounds. Among the chit 
subscribers oh, the Duke of Bedford, 
Earl Grey, Mr. Whitbread, Sir G. Heath 
cote, Sir F. Burdett, and Mr. Coke. 
The best security of liberty and justice 8 
an independent press, and the ouly gua 
rantee of an independent press is the ii 
demnity of its agents against muntsteria 

ower, . 
. Mr; Hanson, of Manchester, will 
shortly publish a folio chart, entitled, 
“The Meteorologist’s Assistant,” 
companied with a card, explanatory al 
the mode of notation. The chart wil 
serve for any year and place required; 
but the principal-object of it is to brig, 
into one view a year’s observations, ot 
the weather, by means of curves 32% 
characters ; of course ‘it will facilitate & 
comparison of cotemporary notations 
remote places. 

In a few days will appear, the Tw- 
portant Results of am claberate Tnye® 

. tigation 
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tigation into the Case of Elizabeth Fen- 
ning, the young woman lately executed 
ona clarge of poisoning Mr, ‘Purner’s 
family; including the official report of 
her trial, which has not before met the 
public eye, with copious notes; an argu- 
went on her case, by Dr. WaTKINs ; her 
remarkable unpublished correspondence, 
and singular details aud original docu- 
ments not before printed. ‘The publi- 
cation will present a mass of facts of 
the most interesting description, tending 
to develop the mystery in which this 
extraordinary case is involved. 

Mr. Rippon Porter will speedily 
publish, “hove, Rashness, and Revenge, 


‘ or Tales of ‘Three Passions; in two vo- 


jumes, duodecimo, 

Mr. RicHarp STOCKER, apothecary 
to Guy’s Hospital, is about to re-publish 
a translation of the New Londen Phar- 
macopoeia, agrecable to the new edition 
from the Royal College of Physicians; 
with the Pharmacopocias of Edinburgh 
and Dublin, : 

The Lectures on Midwifery, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, at 
the Middlesex Hospital, by Dr. Mer- 
RIMAN, physician-man-midwife to that 
hospital, and consulting physi¢ian-man- 
midwife io the Westminster General 
Dispensary, will re-commence on Mon- 
day, October 9. : . 

Speedily will be published, a pocket 
edition of Dr, WILLIAM CULLEN’s Prac- 
tice of Physic; containing all the mo- 
dern discoveries in medicine, with pre- 
scriptions, according to the nomenclature 
of the New London Pharmacopocia; to 
which will be added, a table of the old 
and new names. 

A new edition of the much-esteemed 
Sermous of Marvin LUTHER, accompa- 
nied by a fine full-length portrait of that 
great man, from the large German print, 
is in forwardness, and may be expected 
in the course of the month. x 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


~ Matha Laurens Ramsey, of Charleston, 









S.C. edited by Davip Ramsey, M.D. 
is re-printiug from the third American 
edition, and will appear in a few days. 
The anthor of the History of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge, has 
in the press, a collection of authentic 
papers, relating to the University, to be 
enutled, ‘The Privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.” It is a chrono- 
logical table of all its charters, with their 
titles, from the earliest to more modern 
umes, arranged in chronological order, 
according te the Christian era, and the 


Kings of England; also ‘the principal 
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charters themselves, together with vas 
rious other authentic documents. Some 
part will be iw Latin, some in English. 

Mr. Accum has in the press a second 
edition, in stereotype, of his valuable 
Practical Treatise on Gas Light; exhi- 
biting a summary description of the ap- 
paratus aud machinery best calculated 
for illuminating streets, houses, and ma- 
nulactories, with coal gas ; with remarks 
on the utility, safety, and general nature 
of this new branch of civil ceconony. 
The work is illustrated with seven co- 
loured plates, showing the construction 
of the large machinery employed for, 
Uluimiuating the streets and houses of 
this metropolis, as well as the smaller 
apparatus employed by manufacturers 
and private individuals, 

A 'Topographical History of Stafford- 
shire, including its agriculture, com- 
merce, mines, and manufactures, pedi 
grees of families, biographical sketches 
of eminent natives, and, every species of 
infoymation, connected with the local 
history of the county, is annouyced; by 
W. Pitt, esq. late of Pendetord, assisted 
by eminent writers, 

A valuable interchange has heen made 
between the ‘eastern and western extre- 
mnities of theglobe: the Maxankamcostou, 
cultivated so abundantly in the Brazils, 
has been transplanted to the Kast Indies, 
and the experiment has been attended 
withsuccess; and, under the patropage of 
the prime minister, Aranjo, a number of 
tea plants, with Chinese gardeners, have 
been imported into the Bragils, and the 
plantations formed under their manage- 
ment afiord every prospect of a rich har- 
vest of that important vegetable, 

Mr. Curry will soon publish, in three 
octavo volumes, a Comprehensive 'Frea- 
tise on the Practice of the Criminal, Law. 

Mr. J. Coxe has in the press, a Pic- 
ture of lialy, including a complete guide 
to all the curiosities and antiquities of 
that country, illustvated by maps-and 
other engray ings. 

Mr. Pontey, author of the Forest 
Pruner’s Assistant, is prepaging a work 
on the Theory and Piactice of Ornamen- 
tal Gardening, whica will form a quarto 
volume, with numerous plates and illus- 
trations. 

The Rev. H. Batten is, preparing a 
report of a series of experiments in.edu- 
cation, showing that children will leara 
as much in one year by the Interrogative 
System, as in four years by, the ordinary 
methods. . 

Mr. Donavan is printing bis Essa 
on the Origin, Progress, and wy 
| 7 
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State of Galvanism, which gained the 
prize of the Royal Irish Academy. 

An Introduction to Prudence, or dis- 
gertations, counsels, and cautions, tend- 
ing to prudent management of affairs in 
eommon life; by'THomas FuLLER, M.D. 
will be published carly in October. 

The Present of a Mistress to a Young 
Servant, consisting of friendly advice 
and real histories, by Mrs. Tay.or, of 
Ongar, author of *‘ Maternal Solicitude” 
and “Practical Hints to Young Fe- 
males,” will he published in October. 

A new edition of Dr. WeLLs’s Essay 
on Dew is in the press. 

Mr. Rusuer, of Reading, is prepa- 
ving a catalogue of his books, which, be- 
ides x large collection in all the usual 
departments of literature, will contain a 
Gistinct class of upwards of a thousand 
articles, which come under the designa- 
tion of “* Ancient, Curious, and Rare.” 
Et will be ready in a few weeks. 

A new edition of K1no’s Interest Ta- 
bles is in the press, and will speedily be 
published ; a werk the value of which is 
well known amongst the bankers and 
merchants of Great Britain. 

The Rev. S. Cosno.p, late fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
has in the press, a work on “the [mpor- 
tance of Religion, both to Society’and 
the Individual ;” a sermon preached at 
the assizes at Bury St. Edmunds, March 
30, 1815. Also, “‘ Infidelity subversive 
of Morals and destructive of Happiness,” 
asermon preached at the same assizes, 
duly 31, 1815. 

The ninth volume is published of Dr. 
Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
The whole will be completed ineighteen. 

' Pavv’s Letters to his Kinsfolks, being 
a ecrics of letters from the continent, will 
soon appear in an octavo volume. 

The Rev. H. K. Bonney, prebendary 
of Lincoln, has in the press, a Life of Je- 
remy Taylor, bishop of Down; with an 
account of his writings. 

Mr. Tuomas Suure will commence 
his winter course of Leeturcs on Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Surgery, at the 
Auatemical Theatre, Lower College- 
street, Lristol; on Monday, October 2, 

Mr. James Dean, in a letter to John 
Bennett, of Pythouse, Wilts, esq. an- 
nounees that itis proposed thata petition 
shall be prepared, ready to be presented 
to parliament in the ensuing session, to 
be entitled, a Petition for leave to bring 
in a bill to be entitled, “A Bill to render 
the payment of ‘Tithes more certain than 
at present, and to obviate the necessity 


) 
of taking them in kind.” Copies of tp 
petition are in the first instance oe 
each of the bishops for their perusal; 
and, if approved by their lordships, abil 
to be drawn accordingly, which, if pep 
mitted to pass into a law, will have the 
effect of removing all i iments ty 
the improvement of the country, with 
out altering the nature of the property 
in tithes. 

The ingenious Mrs. [8serson, in the 
last number of 'T1LLocn’s Philosophical 
Magazine, draws a comparison between 
animal and vegetable life. Her general 
inferences are “‘ that the vegetable frame 
is a mere muscular creature, having life 
only, but no sensation or sensibility, and 
possessing alone the property of animal 
muscles (irritability ;) that, as the rt 
part in the human body possessing 
motion, independent of all other 
or vis insita is the muscle, so the only 
part in the plant possessing the same 
motion or vis tnsita, is the spiral wire, 
and that part therefore must be the 
musele of the vegetable; also that there 
are no secretions either from bark-juice 
or sap, but that Nature supplies 
in the vegetable in a different way; 
drawing the nourishment from the at 
mosphere, and then eompleting it in the 
hairs by chemical affinity.” : 

Mr. MarsHALL, of Streatham, has i 
vented a calico-printer’s block, by whieh 
two different colours can be printed at 
one stroke of the block: and thus a new 
style of work can be exceuted, and the 
finest designs completed, without shew- 
ing any joining mark on the cloth. In 
a striped pattern, for example the stripes 
are formed of slips of copper let into the 
wood, and so contrived that a certain 
number of them can rise above, or 
below, the surfaces of the others, or form 
a level surface with them at pleasure ; 9 
that, if a black and red colour are to be 
printed at once on. the cloth, the 
stripes being furnished with colour from 
the sieve by turning a screw, are drawn 
down within the others on the block, 
whilst the black stripes. remaining, ~ 
furnished with colour. Both parts § 
the block, being thus supplied with their 
respective colours, are then brought te 
alevel, by turning a screw with the left 
hand iil the two regulating pins near 
the screw are upon a level and in a line. 
The block is then laid on the cloth, 
struck with the printer’s mallet 10 
usual manner, delivering the impressions 
of both colours at once upon the cloth. 
Patterns so delicate as to be ip ra : 
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3 be worked in the common way can 

ius be perfectly executed, and with 
at facility. 

Mr. James Stewart, of Pinkie, has 

blished in the Transactions of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society the 
following method of preserving apples. 
and pears :—The best time for gathering 
fruit is when it begins to drop off spon- 
taneously. The best rule is to take 
what appears ripest in your hand, and 
raise it level with the foot stalk ; if it 

rts from the tree, lay it carefully into 
the basket. The fruit isto be laid in 
heaps, and covered with clean cloths 
and mats above, or with good natural 
hay, in order to its sweating. This is 
generally effected in three or four days; 
and the fruit may be allowed to lie in 
the sweat for three or four days more. 
They are then to be wiped, one by one, 
with clean cloths. Some glazed carthen 
jars must then be provided, with tops or 
covers; and also a quantity of pure pit- 
sand, free from any mixture; this is to 
be thoroughly dried on a flue. ‘Then 
puta layer of sand, an inch thick, on 
the bottom of the jar ; above this a layer 
of fruit, a quarter of an inch free of each 
ater. Cover the whole with sand, to 
the depth of an inch; then lay a second 
stratum of fruit, covering again with an 
inch of sand, and proceed in this way 
fill the whole be finished. An inch and 
a half of sand may be placed over the 
uppermost row of fruit. ‘The jar is now 
to be closed, and placed in a dry airy 
situation, as cool as possible, but entirely 
free from frost. Some kinds of apples 
managed in this way will keep till July. 
Pears will keep till April; and the Tcrling 
till June. 

FRANCE. 

While much had been doing to ex- 
tract sugar from Beet-reot, and other 
saccharine vegetables, under the patro- 
bage of the Emperor Napoleon, M. NAr- 
SAU, professor of medicine at Padua, has 
drawn up a memoir upon another plant, 
more resembling the sugar-cane in its 
botanical characters, and in the quantity 
and quality of the sugar which it yields, 
than any hitherto discovered. It is a 
large gramineous plant from the south 
of Africa, described for the first time in 
1775, by Peter Arduino, under the name 
at Holeus Cafer, and well characterised 
by its velvet down ‘and globular seeds ; 
it Is now cultivating in various parts of 
Htaly, Bavaria, and Hungary. Indi- 
stuous coffee seems hitherto to have 

nm less easily obtained in Europe 
nh sugar; the torrefaction of many 
$ads and gets has bow attempted 
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with a view to procure substitutes, ba® 
the liquor produced by them had no~ 
thing of true coffee but its blackness and 
bitterness, M. Levrat, a physitian at 
Chatillon-sur-Chalaronne, thinks that 
the seed of the yellow water of our 
marshes (ists pseudo-corus ) is that which 
most approaches the coffee berry, after 
drying it by heat, and freeing it from the 
friable shell which envelopes it, it is 
then torrified and infused like coffee, 
He has at least ascertained that the seeds 
of the arts may certainly be used with e& 
fect to obtain the febrifuge properties of 
colfec, and thus serve indirectly as a sub- 
stitute for the bark. ‘This last discovery 
would be the more important, as, from 
the circumstance of the iris growing im 
all marshes, it would relieve nature from 
the reproach of having placed. her. re- 
medy so far away from the disease, as ist 
the ease of bark. 

Since the custom has ceased of de- 
stroying whole swarms of bees in. ordes 
to get their honcy, various methods 
have been devised tur removing the bees 
into another hive, without risk of bei 
stung. MJ. CHAMBON, a physician | 
Paris, has proposed a simple and e 
way ; this consists in having hives which 
can be opened at top, placing them on a@ 
glass, furnished with a metallic plate, 
under which the smoke may be safely 
introduced; if an empty hive is they 
placed over the upper aperture, the 
smoke will force the bees to ascend 
into it. The same gentleman has 
made some experiments to ascertain ¥ 
it was advantageous to cover shecp with 
cloths, as the ancients did, with much 
boasted profit. M. Chambon did not 
find, however, that the woel was im 
creased ejther in value or beauty, so as 
to indemnify him for the expence of the 
cloths. 

In a few weeks will be published, 
Part I. containing six plates, of the Aa- 
ctent and Modern Monuments of Hin- 
dostan; by M. LANGL#s, professor of 
the Oriental Janguages in the Royal In- 
stitute of France, and principal librarian 
ef the manuscript departments of the 
Royal Library, &e. &c. ‘This work, which 
is one of the most magnificent that ever 
issued from the press, will form THREE 
grand volumes in folio, Which will be 
published in twenty-five monthly parts, 
each containizg six engravings, from 
drawings made on the spot, executed ia 
the most exquisite manner, and. with 
the most scrupulous regard to architeo- 
tural accuracy, by the first artists of 
France. ‘The letter-press, containing 2 
dcseription of the plates, aud the ie 
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of the works.of art, together with an his- 
torical and geographical Essay on Hin- 
dostan, will average upwards of six 
sheets each part, and will be accompa- 
nici by a beautifully engraved map, on 
two sheets of colombicre. ‘The work is 
in a great state of forwardness, upwards 
of sixty of the plates being already en- 
graved; so that the regularity of the 
publication is sufficiently assured, The 
author, M. Langlés, is already well 
known to the world as the autber and 
translator of various works on Oriental li- 
terature, to which he has entirely conse- 
crated the last twenty years. The official 
situation of M. Langiés presents him with 
facilities for the execution of a work of 
this nature, which few, perhaps none 
otlrer, could possess. ‘The Royal Li- 
brary of France contains the most ex- 
tensive and rare collection of Oriental 
learning at present in existence ; and, 
from well-known political motives, the 
late-government spared no pains or 
expence to add to its riches: to the im- 
meiise stock of materials in the Royal 
Library, thay be added M. Langlés’ pri- 
vate collection, which contains ‘every 
work on India that has been published 
in Asia or in Europe; amongst which is 
the Original Persian Manuscript of the 
Argean Akberg, of which it is believed 
there is hot a perfect copy in existence. 
Tt contains the most complete and minuic 
description of India that can be ima- 
gined, accompanicd by an immense 
number of statistical and other ‘tables. 
Some idea of the value of the whole may 
be formed from the abridgment pub- 
lished by Mr. Gladwin. ‘The original 
was executed by Aboul Fazel, first 
Vizier to the Emperor Akber, by com- 
mand of his master. ‘To no person could 
the literary department of this magni- 
ficent work be so appropriately confided 
ax to M. Langlés, whose labours in Per- 
sia, in the new edition of Chardin’s 
Travels, will give the reader a foretaste 
of what he may expect from the author 
in the present work, which will be pub- 
lished in folio, of two sizes. ‘The leticr- 
press and plates of both editions, will 
be printed on Vrench drawing-paper, of 
which only 250 copies for the Enetish, 
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arid 250 cupies for the. Prendl eties 

will be taken ; both editions are expman 
with the same scrupulous care. 

the eye of M. Langlés, The Buigig 
one will present the single 

a foreign professor, executing an oi 
ginal work in English, and ty 
the nation a_ specimen of the t 
puical art, ri alling in correctness ay) 
elegance the fitest speciniens of a Bu. 
mer or a Bensley. — 


PERSIA. 

Some acrolites have fallen.in. Pers 
and the followimg letter describes the 
particulars :— q 

“ A singular phenomenon has occurred 
in the Doab ; I have heard the facts related 
by word of mouth from various persons 
who all concur -in the same. account; the 
circumstances.are as follows, ) 

On the 5ih of November, 1814, being 
Saturday, while half a watch of the day 
still remained (that is, half past four, p. th.) 
there was first of all heard a dreadful peal 
of thunder, ‘and then stones ramed downin 
sight of the inhabitants of the country, each 
stone ‘being thirteen or fifteen Seer in 
weight. In the first place, wheresdevet 
they fell a great dust rose from the growd, 
and, after the dust subsided, a heap of dast 
(Chakri) was formed, and in that dust 
(Chakri) were found the stones, a piece of 
one of which is enclosed in this letter 
as a specimen. ‘Tle particulars follow 
below :— 

In the district of Lank, seven stones 
were found. , 

In the district of Bhaweri, dependant ov 
Begum Sumroo, four. 

in the district of Chal, belonging to the 
Pergunmah of Shuwli, three. At Kabont, 
belonging to the Pergannah of Shawhi, five, 
In all, nineteen stones were found. __ 

The cause of this may be, that ™ 
course of working (or of changes on) 
ground, air being extricated, may /avé 
entered into combination and come neat 
elemental fire, and from this fire received 
a portion of heat, that then it may have 
nnited with brimstone and terrene sait, @) 
for instance, saltpette, when, the mixtafe 
from some cause being ignited, the fire be- 
stows its own property on the mass; 
the stenes which may have’ heen above ad 
are blown up into the air, God knows ™® 
trath, The faet being very surprising, 
have sent you information of it.” 
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AGRICULTURF. 
INTS regarding the Agricultural 
a! State of the Netherlands, compared 
. = > 
with that of Great Britain - by the Right 


Hoa. Sir Jol Siuclair, 55, 


The Agriculture of Lancashire; by BA, 
Dichson. Svo. 14s. 
_ A Letter to John Bennet, of Pythouse, 
in the county of Walts, esq. showing os 
inpracticability of commuting Tithe fee 
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the Manner proposed in his Essay, pub- 
lished by the Bath Agricultural Sotiety. 
To which are added, Sugzestions for regu- 
lating the Payment of ‘Tithes, adapted to 
the Spirit of the Times ; by an experienced 
Land-agent. 18. 

| ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Description of Ancient Marbles in the 
British Museum, with engravings, Part II, 
gto. gl. 12s. Gd, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. : 

A Catalogue of an extensive Collectio 
of Books, in Anatomy, Surgery, Medicine, 
Midwifery, Chemistry, &c. new and se- 
cond-hand, including a valuable collection 
of Medical Works recently imported from 
the Continent; by John Anderson, 40, 
Smithtield. 

A Catalogue of the extensive and valu- 
able Collection of Books, on sale, at the 
Classical Library, 30, Soho-square, belong- 
ing to Mr. Lunn.—Every article being 
marked at a reduced price, and many 
scarce books included, scholars will find 
their advantage in early purchases. 3s, 

: BIOGRAPHY, 

The Biographical Dictionary ; edited by 
Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A, Volume XXIII. 
S¥0. 12s, 

Memoirs of Capt. Jas. Wilson ; by Johu 
Griffin. 8vo. 53.6d. 

Remains of the Jate John Tweddel, fel- 
Yow of Trinity College, Cambridge; being 
a Selection of his Letters, written from 
various Parts of the Continent ; with a brief 
Biographical Memoir, by the Editor, the 
Rev. Robert Tweddel, A.M. illustrated by 
plates, maps, &c. 4to, Sl. 3s. 

DRAMA. 
_ The Magpie, or the Maid, a melo-drame 
im thiee acts ; by J. Pocock, esq. 2s. 

The Maid and the Magpie, or Which is 
the Thief; by S. J. Arnold, esq. 1s. 9d. 

The Narrative at length of the Magpie, 
oy the Maid of Palaiseau. 6d. 

) EDUCATION. 

A System of AritLmetic; by J. Carver. 
12mo. 2s, 

_ Anew Latin Primer; by Joseph Guy, 
Jun.- 18mo. ¢s. > 

Greek Exercises; by the Rev. J. Pic- 
quot. 12mo. 3s, 

Les Jenx de la Jeunesse; ou Nouvelle 

ethode a instruire les Enfans, en les 
amusant par la Representation des differens 
Jeux et Exercises du Corps, auxquels. ils 
st livrent ; ornamented. with 37 wood-euts, 
foolscap Svo. vs. 6d. 

Utility; or, Sketches of Domestic Edu- 
Cation ; by thé author of Simple Pleasures, 
the Young Botanists,&c. in 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The Conversations of Emily, abridged 
and freély translated from the French. 
lomo, 3s. 6d, ; 

The Zoological Game: a set of cards 
calculated to convey a know! of the 

ts of that pleasing and important 
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branch of natural history, the animated cre- 
ation. 8s. , 

Display ; a Tale for Young People ; by 

Jane Taylor. 8vo.6s.  ~ 
é GEOGRAPHY. 

A Statistical Account of Ireland; by Ja 

Mason. Vol. I. 8vo. 11. 10s." 
. HISTORY. 

A Memorial, offered to her Royal Highs 
ness the Princéss Sophia, Electress and 
Duchess. Dowager of Hanover ; containing 
a delineation of the constitution and policy 
of England, with anecdotes concerning 
remarkable persous of that time; by Gil- 
bert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 8v0, 6s. 

History of Ancient Europe. 3 vols. 8v, 
21, Ys. : 

A History of the Britizh Islands; by the 

Rev. Jas. Gordon, 4 vols. 8vo. 2). 5s, 6da 
MATHEMATICS, 

A Treatise of Mechanics, theoretical, 
practical, and descriptive; by Olinthus 
Gregory, LL.D. 53 vols. Svo. YI. ese 

MEDICINE. ; 

Elements of Pathology; by Dr. Parry, 
of Bath. 8vo. 14s, 

A Treatise on Consumptive Diseases; by 
Tho. Young, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 128. 

Reports of the Pestilential Disorder of 
Andalusia; by Sir James Fellowes, M.D, , 
Svo. 15s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Answer to the Calumnious Misse 
presentations of the Reviews; by Sir N, 
W. Wraxall, ¢s. 

Essays on various Subjects, viz, 1. On 
the difficulties in the way of the acquisé- 
tion of real knowledge : 2. On Grammar : 
3. On the management of the temper: 4 
On the impolicy of war: 5. On conversa- 
tion ; by Win. Pitt Scargill. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

‘The Sportsman’s Directofy; by Jobn 
Mayer. imo. 7s. 6d. 

Trip to London, or the Humonrs of a 
Berwick Smack. 12mo. 685. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces; with Let- 
ters, containing a comparative View of the 
Mode.of Living, Arts, Commerce, Litera- 
ture, Manners, &c. of Edinburgh, at dif- 
ferent periods ; by the late William Creech, 
esq. F.R.S. &c. Edmburgh, with a fine 
portrait and vignette. 8vo. 12s, hoards, 

The Clavis Calendaria, or a Compendi- 
ous Analysis of the Calendar; by the late 
John Brady, esq. The third edition, with 
additions and corrections by the author, 
2 vols. &vo. 1). 53. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 

Elements ot Conchology, according to 
the Linnean System, illustrated by twenty- 
eight plates, drawn from nature ; by the 
Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M, F.L.S. Mem, 


Geol. Soc. Svo. 168. 
ers NOVELS, : 
The Cavern of Astolpho, a Spanish ro- 
mance. g vols. 12mo., 103, on 
LI Memoirs 
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Memoirs of the Villars Family. 3 vols. | A Narrative of Napoleen 
12mo. 18s. Journey from Fontaineblean to i 
Zeluca, or Educated and Uneducated, April 1814; by Count Tructises-Way 
Women. 53 vols. 12mo. il. 1s. burg. 3s. oh teat 
Lady Jane’s Pocket, a Novel. 4vols. A Narrative of Events which haven 
12mo. 11. Ys. cently occurred in the Island of Géyln: 
PHILOLOGY. | by a Gentleman on the Spot. ‘¢s. 6d.’ 
Illustrations of English Philology; by ~ Considerationson the State'of India; by 
' Charles Richardson, esq. Ato, il. 5s, Alex. Fraser Tytler. 2 vols. 8vo. 8s, 
POETRY. THEOLOGY, - 
The Life Boat, or Dillon O’Dwire; by Discourses, Doctrinal and Praetid); 
the Rev. W. Liddiard, 12mo. 4s. partly occasional; chiefly common; deli 
Kenelworth, a Mask ; by J.S. Anna Lid- veredin different country churches; by the’ 
diard. 8vo. 7s. Rev. Jolin Morley, rector of 
The Oxford Sausage, or Select Poetical Combust, Suffolk.” 8vo. 10s 64. = 
Pieces, written by the most celebrated | Some Remarks on the Unitarian Method 
wits of the universjty of Oxford, with cuts, of interpreting the Scriptures, as lately 
from the original designs ; by Tho. Bewick, exhibited in a. publication, under the » 
new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. | simed Title of an Improved Version of 
A Collection of Scottish Ballads; by John New Testament; by the Rev. 
Gilchrist. 2 vols. 12mo0. 12s. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 2%. 
‘The Duel, a satirical Poem; by L.O. | Expository Discourses on the Apoce 
Shaw.’ foolscap 8vo. 6s. lypse, interspersed with Practical Reflee 
Love at Head-quarters, or a Week at tions; by the late A. Faller. 1 vol 81, 
Brussels. 2s. 10s. 6d. ° 
Poems on varions Occasions; by thelate An Essay of the Nature and Actions) 
Rev. W. Fernyhough, B.D. 8vo. 6s. the Subterranean, and, for the most pat, 
POLITICS. Invisible People, heretofore going under 
Minntes of the Evidence taken before the, the name of Elves, Fannes, and Fairies, or 
Committee appointed by the House of the Lyke, among the Low Country Scotts, 
Commons to enquire into the State of &¢. 4to. 18s. | 


Mendicity and Vagrancy inthe Metropolis ~The Family Prayer Book, abridged; by 
and its Neighbourhood: ordered te be the Rev. W. Ma . gti. eh . 


printed July the 11th, 1815. 7s. 6d. Analysis of the Sixth Chapter of the Re 
Observations on the Public and Private velation of St. John. S8vo. 7s. 


Life of the Prince Regent, 18, 6d. TOPOGRAPHY, 
An Account of the Battle of Waterloo; The Traveller’s New Guide through 

by a British Officer on the Staff?* land. Svo. 1). 1s. | 
The Battle of Waterloo, contaiuing the TRAVELS. 


official and other accounts; by a near Travels throrgh Poland, Austria, Bam 
Observer. 7s. 6d. ria, Saxony, and the Tyrol, im the Year 


The Life and Campaigne of Prince 1807 and 1808; by Baron d’Uklanski. Hemo. 
TMucher, of Wahistatt, froin the German 5s, 6d. 
of Gneisenau. 18s. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES in N.W. LONDON; 
From August 24 to September 24, 1815. 


, — 

4 Ne ease of epilepsy referred to in our last, in which the oil of turpentine 

B been ineffectually tried, appears at length to have yielded to a mixture of vale- 
rian, nitrate of silver, and bark. Having witnessed the happiest results from the 0 
of turpentine, in several instances, I was appreliensive that either some irregularity 
had been practised in its administration, or that the combination under which I weal. 
prescribed it might have some share in predncing the salutary effect. I therefore 
rected a draught, containing fifteen drops of liq. subcarb. potasse, and’ the same. 
quantity of oil of turpentine, to be giventhree times a-day, with purgatives of scam 
mony and calomel on alternate momings, After a perseverance in this treatment for 
the period of nearly three weeks, no amendment was observable; the fits returned 8, 


frequently, and with as much violence as : . ‘ ver, and 
bark, were then prescribed. A fortnight nae The valerian, nitrate of silver, ' 


since elapsed, and for the period of tea 
s the patient fas had nelther the fits + inter: 
wala between theme. 1€ Hits or the headach which tsually attends the inter. 


Biliows complaints, as in the last, | : hs 
Many cases:of choli - Rios. diate ay been very general in the, present month. 


‘ : ( and dysentery, have oceu ’ 

Scarlatina, with and without sore-throat ; the o ; bilions) fever, , 
hawe attacked great numbers: the latter of these fat Reiaeatte tote fan as by 
the affectious of tye stomach and bowels above mentioned, Ihave indeed alway 


considered 
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coasidered them to be the same disease somewhat varied in particular. constitutions, 
but requiring nearly the same treatment. Free evacuations by vomiting and purging, 
in most cases, have immediately succeeded in removing the symptoms. In many the 
violence of pain has sendered the use of opium indispensable, 

In some instances of the bilious fever where the bowels have been constipated, the 
evacuations have been clay-coloured, ‘The evident obstruction to the flow of bile into 
the intestines, sufficiently indicates the cause of the disease and the remedy. 

Iv a violent rheumatic affection of the face, of long standing, which was hardly to 
be distinguished from the tic doloureux, guaicum and nitre have been given with re- 
markable benefit. The pain has been removed, but it would be preniaiure at present 
to pronounce the patient to be cured, 

A deep-seated whitlow of the thumb (from the puncture of a rusty needle), was 
accompanied by pain, the severity and extent of which was almost unexampled. From 
the thumb to the top of the shoulder the soreness was so great, that the slightest touch 
was insupportable. The arm having been erroneously considered to be the seat of the 
disease, leeches had been applied, and fomentations hot and cold were employed, 
but without effect. When the patient was brought to me, I clearly proved to her thag 
the source of her sufferings was not in the arm ; and obtained her consent to make an 
{ncision through the integuments of the thumb down to the hone, The relief was instan- 
taneous, ‘The agony of pain was exchanged for the comperstiey insignificant smart- 
ing of the operation; but, when the wound closed on the following day, some return of 
it was experienced, which was abated by copious frictions of oil and landanam upon 
the arm itself. Such was the constitutional irritatiou produced by this disease, that the 
patient became insane, nor has the derangement entirely subsided at this time. 

_ It may be deserving of remark, that the physician under ‘whose care she placed her- 
self in the first instance, and to whom I sent her back after tle operation, in some de- 
gree disapproved of the incision before ig aba had taken place. That others may 
not be deterred by such notions, let it be distinctly understood, that it is not with the 
view to the evacuation of matter I recommend this practice, but for the purpose of 
taking off the pressnre of thick integuments and a dense fascia from the inflamed 
subjacent parts; a delay of twenty-four hours, in some species of this disorder, will 
often terminate in the destruction of the bone ; and it is not improbable that the life 
of this patient might have been the sacrifice. 7 

_ Ihad almost omitted to state, that at one period some apprehensions were entertained 
that locked jaw might supervene. She suffered much from continual and dist g 


constriction about the pit af the stomach, and was violently convulsed : but these symip- 

toms may with more propriety be considered an hysterical affection. 

11, North Crescent, ) Joun WANT, . 
Bedford-square, Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 


a 
REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


—— , 
N R. Cartisig, ina paper printed by the last Philosophical Magazine, on the connex~ 
ion between vascular and extra-vascular substances in living organized bodies, 
states as areason for avoiding all metaphysical pretension to dive into the hidden mystery 
of vitality, that he is wholly incompetent to reduce that power within the rules of 
physical science : a power which appears to his judgment as allied to the nature of an 
inserutable first cause or an emanation from it. Those parts (says he) of organic bodies 
which have np power of self-repair, which hojd no contimnity with the circulating Huid 
or niaterial destined to replenish the waste, to augment the bulk, or repair the accidents 
of the living fabric, may be justly deemed, extra-vital. The exuvial defences or caver- 
lugs of animals are of this kind ; namely, hairs, nails, feathers, and all cuticular structures, 
as well as the epidermoid coverings and husks of the vegetable kingdom : some of those 
substances which are destined to be worn away, retain a partial continuity with the or. 
ganic system of circulating fluids, as the growing bulbs of hairs, the roots and laminz of 
nails and hoofs ; whilst other parts which are destined to be shed, as feathers and cuti- 
cular scales, are wholly detached from the vascular communion after their complete 
formation, and only sthete mechanically to the living part: for a time. - The most appo- 
site illastrations and the most positive instances of union between vital and extra-vital 
parts are (says Mr. Carlisle) to be found in the testaceous tribe of animals. The first 
Production and the grow th of those shells always depend upon a deposit of material 
thrown out from the surface of the body of the living animal, The figure and colour of 
tie several parts of those shells in every species depend upon the shape and the Anes | 
glands of the modelling organs. Fractures are repaired by spreading a cretaceous 
over the inner edges, and never by any exudation from the fractured parts, since they re- 


always the squared broken surfaces after a repairs. Injuries done to the — 
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of cattle, to the hoofs of animals, and to humen nails, are never restored; those part 
not possess the power of self-repair, and it is only by mechanical wearing away that si 
injuries are obliterated. Indeed, the beneficent construction of animal nature is mg, 
ciently manifested in the insensibility of all the exuvial coverings, and in thé inorgas 
composition of many parts which are exposed to mechanical attrition ; as the enamel ¢ 
teeth, the horny beaks of birds, and the cuticular or horny coverings of feet, 

Professor BRAconNoT has published a Memoir on the Nature of feSSubstances: suet, 
lard, fat, marrow, &c. He found that one hundred parts of melted butter of a good 
quality, made during summer, yielded as a product, at the temperature of zero, oil @ 
—tuet 40, . 

But these proportions are liable to variation, according to the physical constitution of 
the cow, the nature of her food, and the place where she is domiciled. ‘Thus oné hundred 
parts of winter butter from the Vosges yielded, at the temperature of zero, oi] 35—suet 63, 

One hundred paris of hogs lard at zero of the thermometer furnished as constituent 
principles, oil 62—suet 38, 

When well washed and freed from its vascular envelopes by fusion, beef marrow hada 
firm consistence at the temperature of —-2° R. ; in this state it was pressed in gray paper 
until it ceased to stain it, and he obtained, suet 76—oil 24. 


One hundred parts of mutton marrow washed and melted gave at the temperature of 
o=2° Reaumur, suet 246—vil 74. 


One hundred parts of olive oil at the temperature of —5° R., produced, oil of a green 
pag ety 72—very white suet 28. 
ese experiments just detailed on the fut principles, authorize us to think that all the 
rest are similarly composed of fluid oil and a solid substance, which we find even in the 
oils which have the least disposition to freeze, as recent linseed oil, which deposits de 
ring a cold night very regular conical crystals. 


On examining with the naked eye, suet, as we meet with it in animals, that is, that 
which pes the kidneys in the ruminating quadrupeds, we find it arranged in concheid, 
aquare, or orbi 


icular masses, separated from each other by membranous lamine. If we 
examine each of these masses attentively, we see them entirely formed of an innumerable 
multitude of oblong globules, transparent and brilliant like a crystallized salt, and which 
seem tied to each other by a very loose membranous texture, like the grains of starch n 
a boiled potatoe. We may separate these globules from each other b slightly mace- 
fating the suet im cold water, and shaking the whale over a hair sieve. e then obtain a 
powder which resembles starcy when it has been dried on gray paper. These membre 
nots vesicles containing the suet, did not appear to have the same structure as the cel 
dular textare, which is formed, as we know, by the junction and mutual adherence of the 
celinles which communicate with each other. 

_ M. Doreretner, of Jena, the same gentleman who metallized carbon, has succeeded 
an seizing upon hydrogen in the metallic form. He galvanizes water put in contact 
with mercury, and obtains at the positive pole oxygen; and at the negative pole where 
tie mercury is placed, instead of hydrogen, he obtains an amalgam consisting of this 
metal. We may knead this amalgam and make it take different forms without its being 
decomposed ; but when exposed to heat it gives off the hydrogen, and the mercury ome 
me becomes fluid. “M. Dobereiner thinks that hydrogen gas is a metal dissolved in 
caroric, 

_ M. Doseretnet has also had indications of metallization in phosphorus. He burns 
it under a bell-glass, and direets over it a ray of light direct from the sun. The pos 
plorus is formed in pellets of a gold eolour, and with great metallic astre. Subhydro- 
genated sulphur exhibited a blue substance similar to ultramarme. ‘°M. D : 
vonmoiders all the substances hitherto undecomposed, as metals. “§' 9 § * | 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Prices of Merchandize, ‘September 22, 1815. 


. 8. d. pon . d. 
Cocoa, West India . . i 0 0 percwt. 
Coffee, West India, ordinary 18 Ov. ditto. 
0 


. tine ditto. 
» Mocha ‘ to 


Cotton, West India, common 
= Demerara ° 
Currants 





_ ditto, 


) 

) 

4 perlb. 
9 = ditto. 
O ‘per cwt. 
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& 3s ad. és d. 

Figs, Tarkey . » $18 0 to O O O perewt. 
Flax, Riga. pid ab 9 00 — oO 0 O perton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine , 50 00 — 0 0 0 ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets . . 512 0 — 1212 O perewt, 
—_, —— > « 5&5 5 0 — 10 0 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . - 1400 — O YW O per ton, 
- Rte > igs - © 8 0 0 —_ 9 Q 0 ditto, 
Oii,salad .« 2. 2. 2 @ 1 0 — 8 O O perjar. 
7, Gali li . . a 735 0 0 oe 0 0 0 per ton. 
Rags, Hamburgh . . 2 40 — 2 7 O percwt. 
——,lItalian,fime . . 31% 09 — 0 0 0 ditto. 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 660— 0 0 0. ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, new . 3140 — 316 QO. ditto. 
——, East India ° 150 — 110 0 ditto, 
Silk, China ; ° : 160— 1 9 O perlb, 
——, Bengal, skein . - 017 O — 1 0 0° ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon - « O14 0 — 016 0 ditto, 

, Cloves). +: oO 0-6 —» O48 6. 
-———-, Nutmegs . - 6017 0 — 1 0 0. ditto, 

, Pepper, black . 0 010 — O 011 — ditto, 

‘ ,whie 4 0310 — 0 4 0 ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac - 0 6 0 — O 6 4 per gallon, 
——-—, Geneva Hollands . 03 2 — 0 3 4 ditto, 
—-——-, Rum, Jamaica . 03 6 — OA OO ditto, 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown - 49 0 — 411 O percwh 

» ———-, fine oe «© 51210 — § 40° ditte, 
ae East India e ° 2 10 0 — 3 15 0 ditto. 
——, lump, fine . ; - 7 40 — F 8B O ditto. 
Tallow, town-melted » « 310 0 —. 0 0 0 perecwt 
——, Russia, yellow . 370 — 0 9 O.. ditto, 

Tea, Bohea . . « 0 2 Qh m+» 0 2-4 perlb. 
—-, Hyson, fine . . 060 — 0 0 0 = ditto, 
Wine, Madeira,old . . 909 0 0 —120 © O perpipe 
——, Port, old ° ° 120 0 0 —125 0 0 ditto, 


——, Sherry ° . 110 0 O — 120 0,0 per butt, 
Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 1 g.—~ 
Coik, Dublin, or Belfast, 13 g.— Hambro’, 15s.— Madeira, 3!. ret. 11.— Jamaica, 
él. ret. Sl.—Newfoundland, 41. ret. 21.—Southern Fishery, out and home, 201, 
Course of Exchange, Sept. 22.— Amsterdam, 36 B 2U.+—- Hamburgh, 52 24 U. — 
Paris, 22 50 B.—Leghorn, 52.—Lisbon, 64.— Dublin, 114 per cent. 

_At Messrs, Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill ; West In- 
dia Dock, 1441. per share.—Grand Junction Cana. 1851.—East London Watgr- 
Wonks, 591.—Albion Insurance Orrice 42l.—Gas Licut Company, 41. premium, 

Gold in bars 41. 8s. per 0z.—New doubloons 41. 3s.—Silver in bars 6s, 64d. 
' The 3 per cent, consols on the g5th were 56%, 5 per cent. 85}; aud omaium 7} 
premium, 


— 
ALPHABETICAL LIST of Banxruptcies_and DiviDENDS, enxonnced between the 
wth of August, and the 20th of Sept. 1815, extracted from tie London Gazettes, 


~_—_—- --— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 97.] Cofflack T. R. Kingfton upon Hull, merchant. (Broadley : 


¢ Swan 
The Solicitors? eave’ T. Leeds, merchant. (Moulder, Bradford 
[ Names are between Parentheses. | CroyfublT. Ruilia 10w, Milk ftreet, baife factor. (Parton 
Amat J-Carhhaltun, Surry, paper maker. (Swain Ciegg }: ~ re a under Lyne, mercer. (Clarke and 
P nac ‘ ar 

Botibol M. H. Wood treet, Cieapfide, ofrich feather Caitchiey H. St. Helena within Hardhaw, within Wine 
manufacturer. (Lyon | dic, Lancafter, butch r. (Gatkell, Wigaa 

Bramiey RK. Snorter’s Court, Throgmorton treet, dill Craike and Ingiedew, Southwark, potatve merchants, 
broker, (Kearfey and Spyrr (Collingwood 

apa = Neithrop, Oxford, farmer, (Dury, Bane Cooke T. Bury &. Edmunds, miller. (Lecck 


Bowen G. Park Sheffield, fpade thovel maker, Davis B. Srofeley, ~aiop, ister. ( Pritchard 

2 (Parker : a: Deaitsy B. Rawcliffe, York, farmer. (Whitaker, 

— M. and R. Mark Lane, fhip agents. (Hart.ey Pontefract 7 

pee > Ly — treet, merchants. (Ifaacs Dariirg w, ciegeee upon hull, cabinet maker. (Gal. 
: : W. Water P k merchant lard and Witfun 

2 (Ritfon and co. Sppleten, Verh, chutes 4 Elzwoo? A. Chara, Somerfet, money ferivencr. ‘Clarke 
Town Jj. Glammford Briggs, Lincoln, mercere (Nie Edwad-J Wiacheter treet, merctant. (Mus 

Bennie}. nebetnen' Ghaed T: Livtpusly livery Gable: keepers‘ \Deleera 

. . J* Kenfington, carpenter, (Hamilton, London icing T- ° 
Chritopner T, Punter court, Mincing lane, wine mere and !opham 


_ Chant, Gregf Hayne j. Exeter, builder. (Geare 
Cornim p. Press Seiwond, Somerfet, clothier, (Chiffett Hewitt. Dawley wank. St'op, vidtualler. {Dincley 
Che anc Tiley Hayter . Baling fant, ou fuqyer. - (Crsprme 
, W J) Chastcrd, Gloucefter, clothier, (Ledciard and ¢% 
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and Pearfon 
Bot R. W. Green Lette 
aud co 


Halton }. Martchetter, cotton wafte dédler. 
BMarocattic W. High Holborn, boukfeiler. 
Mesketh W. Warrington, Lancafter, 


(Thomas, Londen 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies end Dividends. [Oet.1, 
Bell T. Oxford fireet, engibe manufacturer. 
ce fame, merchante 


(Judfoa Richardfn J. J. 
and Sons 
(Alli@on i 
(Hult and Farren 
(Law 
(Taylor (stokes 
wine merchant. 


Huil 


Jones T. fea. Bithopwearmouth, Durham, banker. (Col- 

lin. Sunder'and . chant. 
Jomes W. Grestord, Denbigh, miller. (Bayley, 

Chefter 


omnes R. Lafinehall freet. factor. 


( Welmefity 


Kepling J. Kiagt'on upon Hull, linen draper. 
Noth Place, Gray's Inn lane, 


Keene 5. 
“. (Williaws ’ 
Lax J. sufderiand, carrier. 


freys 


Morehoue and-Brown, Kington upon Hull, merthants, 


(Broadicy aod Swann 


(Pulten 
ackfon acd Riding, Kington upon Hull, hip ownem. 


(Gregfon 
Loweock J, Great Heaton, Lancafter, butcher. 
Lea 3. Hook-a Gate, Salb-p, timber merchaat. 


Riordan J. Great, Dover ftreety ‘Southwark, Pawnbrotey, 
Roberts ©. Laavachesy Monmotth, dealer ip timber, 
Richardfon'J. Sculcoates, Yorks. fpirlt merchant, (Brows, 


Fiect market, fifimonger, (Dg 


Stratton &. M. Stow in the Wold, Gloucefter, ligoor 
(Leigh and co. Lopdon am 
Stevens W, St. Meljion, Cornwall, moor fone merchare, 


‘(Darke gnd co. Londén 


(Walmfley 
uphoider. Mafon 
{Heflo (Latkow 


(Jet- 


Jroward R. je 
(Adams 


eis J. Auftio Friars, merchant, 


(Hillyare gag 


Stevers Re Newcafl Tyne. linen draper, (Rober 
Steveirs R.“Newcatile upon Tyne, linen le 
Saint J. Lymington, iron founder, 


(Bickmaa aod 


Steward W. Wolverhampton, Stafford, vidtualler, (Bigde 
Stene and Kendrick, Old Burlington frees, — 


Stone W. sioane fquere. merchant, 
Spooner R. Corvhi 


\. woollen drapers 


(Pies 
Cupars bridge, Pn 


BMintow KR. Heréford, taylor. (Woudhoufe Tweedale J; Monton Green, Lantafter, cotton fpineer, 
Miall & Mile End 1cad, coal Merchant, (Lang (Hacheld, Manchefter 
Murrell 8. fen. Evcibam, grocer. (Lavender and Toy T. Penryn, Cornwall, grocer. (Lowlefi and 


Byich 


Miller a. Longriggs, Dumfries, dealer in ca'tie. 
Bécfiicer R. Snaftesbury. money fCrivener, (Moule 
Mealc J. Golcaghill, Huddersficid, hopkeeper. 
Miler G. Charns hall, siafford, cheefe factor, 

Wicholls N. Hulburn Bridge, bakcrs 


Allport 


Norman J. Wellington, Somériet, ferge maker. 


chear 


Michol J. aud W. Old Jewry, merchants. 
Cootttand , 


Orme I. and I, and R. Nottingham, filyerfmiths. 
Ortey J, Bruercon, Stafford. rope maker. 
Outriege R. Newport, Iffe, of Wight, fron founder, 


(Worfle 


Orbalcition rid Milk treet, bs cae Manchefter, ware- 


houfeman, (tow 
Port G. Petersfield, hurfe dealer, 
Park }. Walcot,-somerfet, carpenter. 


Philpot T. Prefton, Keot, fpicit merchant. 
Poyne J. W. H. Warwick fyuare, printer. 
Pater T. Udethorpe, Leiceficr, draper. 


Soden 


Piper &. Buthelis Rents, Wappinx, carpenter, 
Reed W. Crediton, Deyo, ferge makers, 


Abraham B. Lothbury 

Aquilar J. Devunhire fyuare 

Ames D, jun. Thorpe, Norwich 

Aires W. Fenchurch ftreet 

Allen W. Ca@ie freer 

Baker R. Aldgate High treet 

Bland RB. Lancater 

Miuck E. Brockton, Salop 

Baron - = Peaifon, Kiogfhon upon 
u 


Bentley M. Wakefield, York 

Bulley ©. C. Pope’s Head Alley 

Bird Je St. Martin's lane 

Birkindiaw N. Out woods, Derby 

Brown and Olley, George &reet 

Ballans W. Manchefer 

Burts and Jordan, Bury court, St. 
Mary Axe 

Bet! })» and Je Red Lion court, Wat- 
ling ftreet . 

Brooking J. Brito! 

Churchyard 1. Fre fsingfield, Sufolk 

@ uniige R&R. Cafiecton, Lancaher 

4 gutre’l W. Chichefter 

foct J. Lower Shadwell 

Cameron W. Liverpusl 

Cockbure 5. High Qieety Mary la 
Bonne 

Can W. Hythe, Kent 

Cunachy J. Air Greet, Piccadilly 

Crocker BR. Kentidhh Town 

«laywo T, ‘anchetiers 

Gotton R. King's Lynn, Norfolk 

Dubois G. Lor fon “an 

Durant W. Maidture 

beavis G. Barnard Cadle, Durham 

i vd giu Fe Uheaprigc 

bhoweetl G. Cantle treet 

Zari je fen, Wellmorcland Place, 
city road, and Jj. Earl, jun, 
Prettion 


Zagie ena Barnard, Gloucefter Ter- 
race. New reed 

Karon RK. Noitiagham 

Fououce £. Oxfore areet 

» yeoeberg J. 5 Faicon fuare 

Poriyta J. Leacenhal Creec 

Praevekh : © Poland Greet 

Pm, » Cheefenu, ~ -thamptoa 

Fin 4; ’ 


dseuthempon 
— Audie, Gracesaurch 


rect 
Garner W. Marques 


Fowler 


(Hinrich 


(Bosd 


CrofsyLondoa 
Tieman W.. T. Kickle, and 
Spitalfields, colour manufacturers, 


Wade’). Battle Bridge, Effex, farmer. 
Wangamann and Ryali, Gowar’s Walk, Whitechapel, fir 
e 


- Warnik 
—~ 


T. Upper Thames fireet, iron 
(Thomas x - 


Thompton J. and T. Lifer, Manchefter, Cotton fpinnert, 


(Vandersee 


(Buckl 


(Peace Taylor je, and J, 
(Warren chants. 
(Stratton and 
Hewitt and Kirk 
(Mer. 
and Comport 
(Dann and 
‘ear refiners. 
(Percy 


(Price Wood 
Wells J. ” @. 
Wickttead 

uxton 


(oord, Rath brokers. 


(Benton 
(Murray ‘and co. 
(King and 
merchants. 
(Shefiield 
' (Pring (Browa 





DIVIDENDS. 


Gillies, Begbie, and Mackenzie, Bil-_ 
liter lane 
yer te |g pe 
j “er T. Aberdare, Glamor 
nie Ww. Por:fea ¥ ~— 
Hamann, 8ou len Kahrs, Great Win- 
chefter ftreet 
Hughes T., Crofs, and Guiley, Ship- 
ham, Somerfet 
Hobfon T. Spilsby, Lincola 
Mullis W. Hoiborn 
Hughes and Chatten, Storringtog 
henry A. Finsbury fquare 
Menry B. Hi. Bread treet hill 
Hynt G. staibridec 
Herbert and Penfuld, Wet Smithfield 
Hay J. Stamford hil: 
Hudfon £, Gibraltar 
Hurry N.« Liverpooi 
Koudfoo J. “Lime treet 
HQ) ward and Read, Red Lion freet 
Hoiwel! E. Faicon ttreet ~ 
Runt r* Stangate ftreet, Weimine- 
Tr 
Hatton R. Upton Burford, Oxford 
Ireland R. Eatt freet, Mary ta boone 
Johavone J. Liverpool 
Jemerion and Lickinfun, Kington up- 
_ on Hull 
ohbnion T. Kidderminfter 
MOU, “Mith, and Clarke, 
; trect. southwall 
Kaight Jj. Wivelsfieid, suilex 
Leach J, A. Red Lion treet, Holborn 
Love J. and W. Mincing lane 
Lewis J Abergavenny, Monmouth 
Laxton W, K. Gower treet, North 
Lande }. Tokenhoufe yara 
Laycock T. ana J. bradford 
Larandon G, Margate 
3 wanes Jn. J =, read Gnade, Ratcliffe 
+ SCwcatlie u 
Lee S$. Birchin jane eg, ane 
Lovepbury M. Wellon, Somerfet 
Lane,e rater, and Boyl@on, Nichclas 
are 
Lavgcaie w, jun. 
ull 


Duke 


Kingfun upon 


Levy S. 4. Bucklersbur 
Mears H. Greenwich ¥ 


Rackery, Me and D. Hanley, Staf. 
Mafon &. Norfolk Greet 


Wells J. Barnard’s Green, Worcetter, grocer. 
‘ Maochefter, 
Wet and Culliford. Great Winchefter ftreet, infurance 


Wrigley B. Manchefter, cotton fpinner. . 


Wickett J, and N. Daviditon, © 


(Mence 


» Cloak lane, woollea manufa@turer. (re 
Woutner J. Kington upon Thames, diftiliers { 


Oxford, taylor. (Gotby, Banbury 
Shee, umbrella thanufeiutets 


Wiitthire aud Bohon 
( ire a \" 


Wrightfon G. atid G. Maryport, Cumberland, herring 


(Thompfeu + castle jodl 


Mardpent 4, eesienee ; 
Morris R. Liver 
Moulfon R. &. Wigan, Lancafer 
ie herfon and Kees, H ’ 
ilbourn Re bo pa 

Neville R. Stafford 

Nowlan j Tose treet, Whitechapel 
Pettitt and Burch, Souchwark 
Peters }. Cheapfide 

Parry D. Liverpool 

Pagett Ws juan. Worborn, Sand 
Richards aod Mauhews, 

heger R. North Shi 

Rochefer R. Nort ; 
Reed J. Lm pe rh Sn eh orthumbere 
Robfon G. George yard, Lombacd 


ftreet 

Reynolds and Wright, Idol la 
Tower ftreet 

Rawfon H. Doncafer, York 

Reid ti. My, Red Lion Breet 

Rowill W. Aliedicy, Warwick 

Sykes and Shackleton, N 

Siff ken H. Bush hare 

Smith W. Southwark 

Southcombe G. drifto] 

Snuges W. A, Lime freet 

Smith R. Prittie weil, Silex 

Storry R. New Malton, Yuk 

& xtuo ). Staamore 2 

Smith R. Prittiewell, Efex 

‘Timmins J. Bicmingham 

Thomas T. Britol 

wom Ww. Tonbridge 

ovimer J. }x*ter 

Walker A weet a Leiceher = + 

he iv je | ee r= Greea ‘. 

Wilford B. on incoin . ng 

Wilton’ W. Wliingtou, and Re Wilk 
ON, ip 

Wetherall C. Saiford, Lancaher 

Wakers J. stasham 

wianey W, South ~—e 

Warder T. Ajetrtan, 

Ward J. Orchard treet, Wetminhet 

Walker P. Edgeworth, , 

Willoughby J. Taunton 

Wiight C; youane> 

Woodcuck F. . 

Young D, st. Swithin’s lane > 

Young j. Frome Selwood. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—~= 

COMPREHENSIVE report from the midland counties, may serve. as thé 
real and, fortunate characteristic of the now completed harvests of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—* All sorts of grain are good crops, where justice has been done 
to the land, and no description of soil has failed of prodace, though pe the hot gra, 
vels have been the least fortumate.” In opposition to this must be placed, the accountg. 
of miklew upon the wheat, from the cotnties of Kent, York, and some others, where it 
has chiefly prevailed. ‘The weather has continued so favourable, that every article of 
agricytural produce will be shortly housed.or secured, in the most northerly and back- 
ward districts. It may be remarked, that, although the weather has been, from the 
earliest period, so unremittingly favourable, we have yet had more early harvests thaw 
the present; the corn having this year ripened gradually and slowly. ‘ares and beans 
have been particularly large crops. Hops generally were unable to resist the blight, al. 
though it. was periodical, and with considerable intcrvals of mild weather, they will be 

but half a crop, 

Tumips and,clover will be successful in great part of the northern covnties, wherg. 
they had considerable. falls of rain during last month; but, from the long-continaed 
drought, it is probable the turnip crop is now past recovery to the southward, Frous’ 
the same course much of the fallows intended for wheat upon strong lands, will stareely» 
He tilled in time for an autumnal sowing. Some wheats were sown in the last week of} 
July, in the forward seed counties. The distress for water, as weil as pasture: for 
cattle, bas in many parts been great. Wool in the same state as last Report. Corn and) 
cattle gradually declining in price. Keeping fruit for spring use, likely to be as. dea. 
as has ever been known, unless the markets should. be supplied from France and. the, 
Western Islands. 

Smithfield: . Beef 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.—Mutton 4s, 4d. to 5s.—Veal 5s. to 6s.—Lamb- 
5s, to 6s. 4d.—Povk 4s. to 6s.—Bacon 6s.—Itish ditto 4s. 6d.—Fat 4s.—Skins —, ° 
—Oil-cake 15]. 13s, 

Corn Exchange: Wheat S8s, to 72s.—-Barley 24s. to 30s.—Oats 18s. to Sus—.; 
The quartern loaf 11d.—Hay 8], 5s. to 51, 5s.—Clover ditto 41. 4s. to él, 6s.—Straw 
H. 11s. 6d, to 11, 18s, 

Coals in the pool. 11. 15s. to Sl. per chaldron.—Fresh Batter 18. 6d. to 1s, 10d, 

Middlesex, August 21. 








——— —————————— 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Barometer. Thermometer, 


Highest 29.89. August 24, Wind W. | Highest 78°. Sept.14&15, Wind S.W. 
Lowest 29.40. 93, Wind W. | Lowest 58°. ——6Gand7, Wind N.W, 


( In the morning of 





the @d, the mercary 


Gre Thisvariationoc- 
BP one y ten curred between Greatest ? > _/ was at 55°, and on the 
, . variationin >15°. d t th 
¢hours, ) of aninel the evenings of 94h § next day, at the same 
= * £ the 2Sd-and z4tb,_| 242° hour, it was at 40° 


only. 





Tue rain, in the course of the month now finished, is too trifling to be noticed in this 
report. Excepting showers on the 2d and i6th, and those of short continaanee, we 
have scarcely had a drop of rain for 24. or 25 succeeding days. During the last fort. 
might the heat has been on some days excessive, the thermometer has been twice at.789, 
& thing very unusual in the middle of September. It is a circumstance deserving. 
o notice, and seems to require explanation, that the heat of 78° in September appear- 
td, by people in general, to be much more difficultly borne than a_ much higher heat in. 
uly and August. In the height of summer, 78° is not at all nousnal in most years, 
ani rarely occasions a single remark ; whereas, the same degree of heat in the conrse 
. out week was complained of as almost intolerable, by every one we casually 
The aye height of the thermometer for the month is more than 59°; that of: 
the barometer fog the same period is 29.754. The number of brilliant days is 94. 
and of the days in which there has been rain, six ; two may be considered as cloudy, . 


PLe wtud has blown chiefly from the west. 
STATS. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER, 
: Containing official Papers and authentic Documents, * 


eI 


» & Tr onght never to be overlooked by a conscientious, moral, and Christian people 


that wars, to be just, ought to be necessary ; and, to be necessary, can be 
in self-defenee. And again, that, as without justice there can be no glory, 


waged onl 


ean be acquired by vietors in wars which are waged unjustly, unnecessarily, or La 
sively. Before glo:y is therefore ascribed to combatants, it is needful to examine 
riously the previous questions, whether their catse was just, and whether the war ig 
which they were engaged might not have been avoided?”—M. Mag, vol. 40, p. 8+ 


— 


soe FRANCE. 

IGHT or nine hundred thousand fo- 
reign bayonets continue to coerce 
the French, and sustain the dynasty of 
the’ Bourbons in I’rance; yet the fol- 
lowing extracts of the Report of louche, 
Duc D’Otranto, contain a correct view 
of the deplorable state of that once great 
country, ‘The Reporter professes to 
give Louis a just view of the state of 
inions and parties in the interior of 
rance; to point out the dangers thence 
arising ; and to suggest the means which 
appear best calculated to avert them. 
After some general remarks on the per- 
turbed state ofthe nation, he thus proceeds; 
‘Ona view of thestate of public opinion, 
and of the conflict of passions, there are 
found distingnishing shades between the 
various departments, between the citizens 
and the armes, and between the parties 

and the factions. : 

“ Minds are more calm in the centre of 
France; there obedience ‘will be more 
prompt; but the capital must be consi- 
deved a distinct clase. Itis not, and can 
no longer be, the rule and example of the 
provinces; since a factitious opinion there 
so quickly takes the place of a real 
open, each party there finds auxiliaries 

d accomplices in a momentary triumph; 
every thing is to be apprehended from its 
slightest agitations, while what appears its 
most perfect repose can give but a feeble 
security, 

“The North has evinced moderation, 
aml your Majesty has received some proofs 
of attachment ; the character of its inhabi- 
tants penders it susceptible of disturbance . 
cond tational regime, under the Govervp- 
mento the King would gratify the wishes 
of the departments of the North. 

“The west presents a frightful contrast, 
a great number of persons in La Vendee, 
ia Limousin, and Poictou, are devoted to 
the King ; but, either from terror or from 
passion, for the last 20 years, they have 
coufounded the cause of the ancient regime 
with the cause of royalty. Perhaps an 
imprudent zeal would consider it an advan- 
tage to calculate on this armed population 
om those credulous, simple, and ignorant 
peasants, made soldiers by a long civil war 
ant! obeying their chiefs with a most blind 
eubmission. Such an error ought to claim 

A 


the attention of your Majesty. The em 
ployment of these soldiers, the of 
‘such an army, would lose the royal cause 
without redemption, because they see there 
the evident project of placing the counters 
revolution on the throne. It is meverthe- 
less not to be believed that opinion would 
be unanimous in these departments. Armed 
federations have been there formed, ote 
part of the towns is opposed to the country, 
and those who gain would resist whoever 
should attempt to dispossess them. — - 

“The Royalism of the South break ont 
in attempts; armed bands penetrate into 
the towns and over-run the country, 
Assassinations and robberies multiply; 
justice is- every where silent; -the adm 
stration every where inactive ; the passions 
that agitate alone speak, and are listened 
to. The necessity for termmating those 
disorders is urgent, for soon the resistance 
provoked by such excesses would’ be a 
much applauded as the aggression. Tie 
lower orders, the greater part of the culti- 
vators, a portion of the inhabitants of the 
small towns, the whole protestant popula 
tion, and those of the reformed religion, 
are interested. The departments of the 
Pyrenees wish for neither troubles nor re 
actions. Auvergne, although submisswrey 
is ofa constitutional sentiment only, and at 
Lyons two parties prevail. 

‘Towards the eastern frontier, Alsace, 
Loraine, the three bishoprics, Ardennes, 
Chan:pague, Burgundy, Franche Compté, 
and Danphiny, present a danger of a 
ferent kind. A moral opposition to 
government of the royal dynasty is there 
nearly general. Twice invaded by 1 
reigners, those departments have suite 
more than the rest; they had rather g@ 
than lest by the continental commerce 5 
extent of their national domains 
them still more dread the presentations of 
the ancient possessors. It was also in these 
provinces that some errors of the former 
ministers of the king being judged with 
pYecipitation, chiefly excited alarm. It was 
there that the war was most national. 

“Tu this view J have only er the 
most prevailing opinions, some Of ¥ 
are not without actions. The noblesse 
and the clergy, La Vendee excepted, have | 
no where any pa:ty. All France revo™ 
at the excesses committed in the south, bY 
those bands tat exclusively ei 

yoyary 
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royal; even their existence is a state of 
rebellion. Fanaticism, civil war, and the 
counter-revolutionary sentiment excite hor- 
ror every where. Scarcely a tenth part of 
the French nation can be found who are 
willing to revert to the old regime, and 
scarcely a fifth part who are heartily de- 
voted to legitimate autherity. This will 
not prevent the great majerity from sub. 
mitting sincerely to your majesty im your 
capacity as chief of the state. ‘That sub- 
mission will be lasting ; in the course of 
time it will even assume the character of 
love and confidence, if France be constantly 
governed by liberal ideas, eminently con- 
stitational, and completely national. On 
the supposition of civil war, the royalists 
would reign absolute in ten departments ; 
in fifteen others the parties would be 
balanced ; and in all the rest of France only 
a few handfuls of royalists would be 
found opposed to’the great mass of the 
people.” 

The reporter then adverts to the state of 
the army. He admits that in the greater 
number of the persons composing it, sub- 
mission is only a sacrifice made to the re- 
pose of France, and that they feel wounded 
and humiliated in consequence of having 
been disbanded. Upon the question of 
the formation of a new army, hesays—“The 
fewer old officers and soldiers there remain 
in the new corps about to be formed, the 
more discontent and sedition wil! be found 
in the midst of the people. It will require 
a long time before the object is accom- 
plished of estranging a new army from the 
interests of the old. The civil disturbances 
will become much more serious in more 
stormy elements, and if the clash of the 
various factions be survived, every thing 
will be in a state of preparation for a civil 
war ; under the most favourable supposition, 
the disbanding of the army will have the 
effect of recruiting the brigands; and it is 
impossible not to discéver a cause of ter- 
ror in the mere fact of threwing upon an 
electric population, already so much dis- 
turbed, 200,000 men connected with so 


many families, who are thus placed in op-— 


position to the government, No authority 
could withstand such an immense coalition 
of ill-will, hatred, passion, and of shat- 
tered and discordant interests.” 

From this topic, the reporter proceeds to 
describe the dangers arising from the op- 
position of parties and factions. ‘The roy- 
alists he states to be the same in 1815, that 
they were in 1789. The vepublicans and 

constitutionalists still subsist. The 
Ormer, however, have discovered.the in- 
applicability of their principles to a great 
“tate. ‘They have consequently ceased to 
be dangerous to the power of the monar- 
chy; but with very few exceptions they 
Were hostile to the Emperor Napoleon. 
are, however, “not Iéss opposed to 

the government of the’ king, haying some 

Mowruty Mac, No. 274. 
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difficulty in believing that a dynasty that 
has suffered so much by the revolution, 
and which has straggled so long, can 
prevail upon itself either to pardon, to for- 
get, orto deny its ancient doctrines, b 
giving sufficient guarantees for pablic li- 
berty. This motive alone has recently in- 
duced them te take part in all the measures 
thai had for their object the expulsion of the 
Bourbons. Let an impassable barrier be 
raised between the past and the present, 
Let public liberty be established on an 
immutable basis. With these conditions 
there is nothing to be apprehended from 
the republicans ; they would even become 
the firmest supporters of the government.” 
The constitutionalists are described as 
adhering to the same principles which they 
professed at the commencement of the 
revolution. They defend the rights of the 
people agaiust the royalists, but they revere 
the principles of legitimacy. This party, 
however, it is observed, have always been 
in opposition to the king’s government, and 
after a brief review of its conduct in 1814, 
and subsequent to the abdication of Bona- 
parte, the reporter says, “ there is not a 
foreign prince whom, at this moment, the 
party in question would not have preferred 
obtaining or receiving from the hands of 
the allied powers. The prepossession had 
reached such a height, that there was but 
one exclusion,—that of the family of our 
ancient kings. Your majesty cannot help 
considering as a seditious act the decla- 
ration of the Chaniber of Representatives, 
which tended to regulate the royal power 
before the throne was filled. The truth is, 
however, that a multitude of Frenchmen 
participated in the same blindness and the 
same resistance, because they had the same 
fears. Every one demanded conditions, 
every one dreaded re-actions and ven- 
geances; they wished guarantees, not agains$ 
your majesty, whose wisdom and modera- 
tion were known, but against the preten- 
sions so well known, and so often announced, 
of those who, from their access to the 
throne, may one day have the opportunity, 
and perhaps the power, of making them 
trinmph.”* The great mass of the inferior 
citizens (petite bourgeoisie) and peasantry, 
are represented as belonging to the party 
of constitationalists. . He does not consider 
the Bonapartists as a party. There are 
none such, except in a small portion of the 
army. Those who looked to him as a 
liberator or an instrument, are now min- 
gled with the republicans or constitutiona- 
lists. ' 
‘The reporter then speaks of the factions 
existing in France. “It is evident,” he 
says, ‘* that there are two great factions in 
the state. The one defends the principles 
of the revolution, and the other aims at a 
counter-revolution. The force of the twe 
factions may be measured. In the one are , 
the nobles and the clergy, the ancient pos- 
Mm BESSOTS 
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sessors of national estates, the emigrants, 
the old royalists, and all that remains of the 
old parliaments— enlightened men, who, 
sincerely, because they have learned no- 
thing fer twenty-five years, cannot com- 

rchend how their old knowledge should 
be deficient; a certain number also who 
cannot pardon what they have abhorred, or 
who prefer their repose to every thing, 
and have no hope of regaining it but in the 
old regime; lastly, impassioned writers, 
individnals whom a spirit of hatred impels 
always to violent measures—to extremities. 
In the other party is almost the whole of 
France—the constitutionalists and the re- 
publicans, the actual army and the people, 
all the discontented classes, and even a 
multitude of good Frenchmen, not less 
enlightened than attached to the king—but 
who are convinced that every attempt of 
counter-revolution, and even a simple ten- 
dency to the old. regime, would become 
the signal of an explosion similay to that of 
1789, and would have the same result.” 
He observes, that the royalist faction has 
already commenced hostilities in La Vendée, 
the’South, Languedoc and Provence, and 
insinuates that their opponents are only 
restrained to acertain point by the presence 
of foreign armies; but “that the moment 
would come when all obstacles would be 
borne down ; a civil war, when the cause of 
the king is the pretext, may last a little 
longer, but at length the mass of the people 


would be triumphant.” He tells the king 
that no conspiracy menaces him at this 
moment, but one might be conceived, 
namely, “that of a ministry or a party at 
court, who, from the grossest error, or the 
most blind devotion to the royal cause, 
should counsel or favour a plan of counter- 


revolution. Every plan of this nature 
would overturn the throne again with a 
crash, and destroy, perhaps, even our last 
hope of the dynasty of our kings.” 
ve reporter next remarks the fallacy 
of the supposition that the French would 
submit to the whole extent of the royal 
power, because they supported the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte. That tyranny, he as. 
serts, was not so much the work of French- 
men as of “ the sovereigns who cofisolidated 
his power by their treaties, their alliances, 
arid even by their friendships : he marched 
to more than one victory, to have ap addi. 
tional means of re-acting on France. A 
conqueror without, he was unquiet within 
—every public assembly made him trem- 
bie.” Bat, it is added, “he contrived to 
make us forget liberty by substituting 
glory im its stead. We had nothing to 
dread. under his reign, neither from the 
clergy, nor the nobles, nor the emigrants. 
If he sueceeded in depriving us of several 
of our rights, for that very reason the 
blic opinion is more strongly bent on now 
Defending them.” 
The report then describes the difficul. 
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ties and dangers arising from the di 
state to which the country has been m 
duced by the contributions and requisition 
for the support of the invading armies 
the dangers inseparable from a national re. 
presentation, and those of the liberty of 
the press, without which, however, 
can be no public liberty—the dangers re. 
sulting from the corruption of the public 
morals, and the collision of the two 
factions already described. Tu presenbi 
the temedies for the evils thus depic 
the reporter first adverts to the army, He 
advises the king, in dissolving the corps, to 
take care as much as possible of the iter. 
ests of individuals, The disbanding should 
be managed with prudence, and witha sort 
of family care. The Swiss troops suould 
be dismissed; the pay which is giventoa 
foreigner is a means of subsistence taken 
from a subject of the state. The royalist 
bands in' La Vendee and the South should 
be put down, their principles being incon. 
sistent with the tranquillity of France; 
but the government might summon to ity 
aid some of the chiefs, and employ them 
with success in restoring the countries 
the west to their accustomed order,— 
the topic of government he tells the king, 
that public opinion must be received as a 
new element in the art of governing, and 
that it must enter into all its combinations. 
France can no longer be governed but by 
a constitutional regime. . There are two 
constitutional regimes ; in the one the hing 
grants the least that he can do—then every 
thing becomes an obstacle, because every 
thing becomes, on one side or the other, 
an object of dispute. In the second, there 
is a homogeneous and responsible minis- 
try; the nionarch, who is the depositaly 
of all the power and of ail the national me- 
jesty, is placed, as it were, by means of 
such a ministry, in an enclosure Impenetta 
ble to the shock of all politicns pags 
the law is equally proposed by 
bers and the Ere snr and the three 
branches of the levislature defend, with the 
same care, the rights of the people and the 
royal prerogatives.” This latter ™; « 
course, the mode of government wl 
reporter recommends, He expresses Col 
siderable alarm for the . future, should 
“the high-flying royalists” prevail in the 
new chamber. He advises his majesty to 
discountenance every symptom of 
tion, to blend moderation with firmpes 
and to look rather to equity than to rigid 
justice. After touching upon the adval- 
tages likely to result from this system 
conduct, he concindes in. these terms-~ 
‘These first successes will not finish here, 
we may approach nearer and nearer to the 
model of England, with regard to the 
tent of our civil and political liberty. We 
have the advantage of approximating to #t 
in our social distinctions, some of which at 
tach themselves to the form and te 
strengtl 
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strength of a government, and others to the 
exterior eclat of a nation. ‘There is no- 
thing saved from the French revolution but 
the rights and principles which time has 
consecrated, to put as in harmony with all 
Europe. We must have the means of tak- 
ing part in all the advantages of general 
civilization ; an able direction of the public 
education will soon attain this important 
object ; manuers will resume also their soft 
empire ; the loye of country will revive at 
the first aspect of a new prosperity ; the 
necessity of union will arise out of our 
misfortunes, and the necessity of relieving 
them. It is to this union, it is to the good 
it will produce, that we shall owe a new 
public spirit.” 

The following letter from NismMes de- 
tails some of ihe consequences of the 
successes in France, and forms a sequel 
to the glorious restoration of the pope, 
the monks, the jesuits, and the inqui- 
sition. 

“ On the 5th of July several domains be- 
longing to pretestants were burned, and 
on the ih a still greater number. The 
steward (Gerisseur) of the estate of Gui- 
raudin was stretched over a fire. After 
his death they took him down and exhibited 
the body to passengers. The 7th, 8th, and 
%h, were more calm days; there were 
only pillages, On the 5th they massacred 
almost ail the prisoners who were protes- 
tants. A pretended national guard, form- 
ed of all the malefaetors, and of all the 
Worthless wretches of the environs and 
the town, are accused of these crimes, 
One of the captains is a person of the name 
of Toislajon, a sweeper of the streets, who 
alone has killed fourteen protestants. They 
broke open the grave of a young protes- 
tant girl to ‘throw her into a common re- 
ceptacle of filth. Those protestants whom 
they do not kill they exile, and throw into 
prison, and yet there were a great number 
of royalists among them. 

“From the 10th to the 14th of July no 
courier from Paris arrived. On the 16th 


the king was proclaimed, by the- Urban. 


Guard (composed of men between forty 
sixty years of age) followed by all the 
most respectable persons in the town, and 
¢ white flag was hoisted. 
“On the 17th armed bands of brigands, 
and the national guards of Beaucaire came 
the military, who sustained an 
assault in the barracks, and they were al- 
most all massacred. Their number amount- 
ed to 200, 
“On the. 18th many peaceable citizens 
were massacred—many houses pillaged. 
On the atternoon of that cruel morning the 


ont uretches run about the town, calling 


mew, 
“Ou the 19th the prefect published a 

Proclamation, recalling the peaceable per- 
Us who had quitted the town. > they obey- 
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ed this order, anda great number were as- 
sassinated, 

“From the 20th to the 29th the pillages 
and assassinations did not discontinue, 
Those who sought their safety in flight were 
assassinated on the roads. Some were con- 
where they are still 


dacted to prisons, 
groauing. 

“On the 29th the prefect of the king ar- 
rived. The other prefect had been eaned 
by ——- the royal comiaissioner. 

“On the 30th a Te Deum was chaunted, 
On the Sist the new<prefect published a 
very prudent proclamation, but he quitted 
Nismes, 9) 

“ On the tst.ef Angust M. de Calviere, 
the person Whom the royal commissioner 
had named, resumed the functions of pre- 
fect, aud sixteen protestants were massa- 
cred. They went about seizing them in 
their houses, and they cut their throats be- 
fore their own doors, Many were mas- 
sacred in the fields, The night between 
the ist and 2d was the most cruel, M. de 
Calviere caused an order to be posted up 
which seems to have somewhat c 
these pretended royalists, On the 4th 
several country seats were set on fire. 

“The peaceable citizens, the members 
of the Urban Guard, have been again 
forced to flee to save themselves from de- 
struction. The prefect sent an order to 
them to return, under the penalty of hav- 
ing the laws respecting emigration put in 
force against them, ose who returned 
into the town experienced either death or 
captivity. It is uncertain whether M. de 
Moncalm or M. de Calviere is most guilty 
of allowing or causing the commission of 
all these horrors; but suspicion falls princi- ° 
pally on the former, who is a royal com- 
missiover, and whom, it is said, the king 
had a considerable time ago ordered to 
cease his functions. 

“Nothing promises any security to the 
friends of order; for all the authorities, 
with the exception of two persous, are com- 
posed of the most timid and feeble men, 

“The attornies (notaires) and the advoe 
cates have formed resolutions not to retain 
or to receive into their bodies any but Ree 
man Catholics. 

“Nismes has already. lost its rank 
amongst the commercial towns, It is on 
the brink of complete annihilation, 

“The prefect named by the king was a 
Mr. d@’Arbot; he has done no ei The 
foreign troops have been implored to force 
the brigands to repose, and to assist the 
true royalists, for the brigands abuse this 
name, which they will render universally. 
odious. 

“The number of deaths is prodigious ; 
we have not an exact enumeration, — 

“‘ Horrors of the same kind are continued 
in the neighbouring towns.” — ‘ 

Paris, Sept. 5.—The packing up in the 
Museum apd Libraries goes on rapidly, 

Mm? Pajutings, 
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Paintings, copper-plates, books, models, 
every thing is considered as good — that 
has any kind of connection with Germany. 
In the library of the Arsenal, the librarian 
wanted to make some resistance to the 
packing up, because the Prussian officers 
produced no written order, but he was 
turned out, and soldiers put into his house 
for a punishment. M. Denon had kept a 
collection of engravings from Vienna for 
himself; but, being threatened with a do- 
miciliary visit, he sent the collection to 
the Royal Library, where the Emperor of 
Austria enquired for it last year. 

Louis has issued a proclamation re- 
probating the excesses cominitted in the 
departments of the South. “It is true,” 
he observes, “that great crimes, infa- 
mous treasons, have been committed, 
and plunged France into an abyss of ca- 
lamities; atrocious persecutions have 
been exercised against such of our faith- 
ful subjects as, following the banners of 
our dearly beloved néphew, have cou- 
rageously endeayored with him to save 
France; but the punishment of these 
crimes ought to be national, solemn, and 
regular; the guilty ought to fall under 
the sword of the law, and not to be 
crushed by the weight of private revenge. 

GREAT BRITAIN, , 

We may now, perhaps, venture to con- 
gratulate the fricnds of war on the glo- 
rious conclusion of their two-and-twen- 
ly ycars’ crusade; and on the triumphant 
re-establishment of POPERY, SLAVERY, 
the INQUISITION, and the HoUSE of 
BOURBON, at an expense of 1200 mil- 
lions of money, paid, or to be paid; and 
one million, at least, of human victims, 
for our own share. Having advanced 
so far, what may we not expect; or 
rather, what may not those who are 
happy enough to be now commencing 
life, expect to see as the result of such 
noble exploits?— 

“ She comes! she comes! the sable throne 
behold, 


Of NiGat primeval, and of Cwaos old! 
Sce sculking TrytH to her old cavern fied, 


Mountains of CasuisTRY heaped o’er her 
head ; 


Philosophy, that lean’d on Heaven before, 
Bound m barbaric fetters, isno more '!” 


Orders have been given to reduce the 
navy of Great Britain to 12,000 seamen 
and 5000 marines; twelve sail of the 
line are to be kept in commission for 
guard age one ship of the line for 


the East ia station, 

‘The new dutics have augmented the 
Consvlidated Fund above tour millions 
in the year ending July 5. 

On the teresting subject of the os- 
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tracism of Napoleon, the following 
ries lately appeared in the Mens, 
Chronicle Newspaper:—_ 


“1. Did not the ministers of France ayj 
Spain, at the Congress, propose that Ro. 
naparte should be removed from Elba in 
1814? And did not the Emperor of Ag. 

_ tria oppose it? as 

“2. Did not onr government, in cin. 
sequence of the proposition, enter intog 
negociation with the directors of the Rast 
India company in September, 1814, for the 
cession of the island of St. Helena to the 
King ; and was not the negociation broken 
off on Napoleon's return to France? 

“3. Was not his Majesty’s ship, the Di- 
omede, prepared at that time for a 
to St. Helena, expressly to carry ‘the Ex- 
Emperor out? 

“4, Did not a royalist general, in a pro- 
clamation, admit the fact that it was then 
in contemplation to transport him to St. 
Helena? And . 

“5. Were not those facts known to 
poleon, and freely stated by him in conver. 
sation before he made his re-entry into 
France? 

The chief domestic event of note bas 
been the authorized marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland with the Princess 
of Salm. 

AMERICA. . 

A pamphlet has been published i 
America, supposed to be written either 
by Mr. Madison or ay the C et 
titled—“ An Exposition of the Causes 
and Character of the late War with 
Great Britain,” containing the follow- 
ing observations on the burning of the 
public buildings at Washington, ment 
notice in England, and will, we hope, 
be satisfactorily answered :— __ 

“‘ But the consummation of*British cow 
rage yet remains to be stated, from the 
awful and imperishable memorials of 
capital at Washington. It has been already 
observed, that the massacre of the Ame 
rican prisouers at the river Raisin, 
in January 1913; that throughout the same 
year the desolating warfare of Great Bre 
tain, without once alledging a retaliatory 
excuse, made the shores of the C — 
and of its tribut rivers, a 
of ruin and adeans and that in the month 
of February 1814, Sir G. Prevost himself 
acknowledged, that the measures of ip 
liation, for the wnauthorized burning 
Newark in December 1813, and for all the 
excesses which had been imputed to the 
American army, were at that time full 
complete. . The United States, 
regarding what was due to their own chile 
racter, rather than what was due t0 the 
conduct of the enemy, had forborne Pd 
authorize a just retribution ; and eveD im | 
dained to place the destructiou of Ne a 
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to retaliatory account, for the general pil- 
lage and conflagration which had been pre- 
viously perpetrated. It was not withont 
astonishment, therefore, that after a year 
of patient suffering, they heard it an- 
nounced in August 1814, that the towns 
and districts upon their coast, were to be 
destroyed and laid waste, in revenge for 
unspecified and unknown acts of destrac- 
tion which were charged against the Ame- 
sican troops in Upper Canada. The let- 
ter of Admiral Cochrane was dated on the 
18th, but it was not received till the 3ist 
of August, 1814. In the intermediate 
time, the enemy debarked a body of about 
5 or 6000 troops at Benedict, on the Pa- 
tuxent, and by a sudden and steady march 
through Bladensburgh, approached the 
city of Washington, This city had been 
selected for the seat of the American go- 
vernment; but the namber of its houses 
does not exceed 900, spread over an exten- 
sive site; the whole number of its mha- 
bitants does not exceed 8000; and the ad- 
jaceat country is thinly populated. Al- 
though the necessary precautions had been 
ordered to assemble the militia for the 
defence of the city, a variety of canses 
combined to render the defence unsuecess- 
ful; and the enemy took possession of 
Washington on the evening of the 24th of 
August 1814.. ‘Fhe commander of the 
British forces held at that time Admiral 
Cochrane’s desolating order, although it 
was then unknown to the government: of 
the United States; but, conscions of the 
danger of so distant a separation from the 
British fleet, and desirous by every plau- 
sible artifice to deter the citizens from fly- 
dng to arms against the invaders, they dis- 
avowed all design of injuring private per- 
sous and property, and gave assurances of 
protection, wherever there was submis- 
sion. General Ross and Admiral Cock- 
burn then proceeded. in person to direct 
and superintend the business of conflagra- 
tion; in a place which had yielded to their 
arms, which was unfortified, and by which 
no hostility was threatened. They-set fire 
to the capitol, within whose walls were 
contained the halls of the Congress of the 
United States, the Wall of their highest tri- 
bunal for the administration of justice, the 
archives of the legislature, and the Na- 
tional Library. They set fire to the edi- 
fice which the United States had erected 
for the residence of their chief mayistrate, 
Aud they set fire to the costly aud exten- 
sive buildings erected for the accommo- 
dation of the principa! officers of the go- 
vernment, in the various transactions of 
the public business. ‘The magnificent mo- 
huments of the progress of the arts, which 
America had borrowed from her parent 
trope, with all the testimonials of taste 
and literature which they contained, were 
on the memorable night of the 94th of 
August, consigned to the flames; while 
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British officers, with high rank and com- 


mand, united with their troops in rietons 
carousal, by the light of the burning pile. 

‘“‘ But the character of the incendiary 
had so entirely superseded the character of 
the soldier, on this unparalleled expedi- 
tion, that a great portion of the munitions 
of war, which. were not consumed when 
the uavy-yard was ordered to be destroyed 
upon the approach of the British troops, 
were left untouched, and an extensive 
foundery of cannon adjoining the city of 
Washington, was left.uninjured; when, in 
the night of the 25th of August, the. army 
suddenly decamped, and returning with 
evident marks of precipitation and alarm, 
to their ships ; left the interment of the 
dead, and the care of their wounded, to 
the enemy, whom they had thus injured 
and insulted, in violation of the laws of 
civilized war. 

“ The counterpart of the scene exhibited 
by the British army, was next exhibited 
by the British navy.—Soon after the mid- 
night flight of General Ross, from Wash- 
ington, a squadron of British ships of war 
ascended the Potomac, and reached the 
town of Alexandria on the ¢7th of Angast 
1814, The magistrates, presuming that 
the general destruction of the town was 
intended, asked on what terms it might be 
saved. The naval commander declared, 
“that the only conditions in his power to 
offer, were such as not only required a sur- 
render of all naval and ordnance stores, 
(public and private,) but of all the ship- 
ping; and of the mercbandize in the city, 
as well as such as had been removed since 
the 19th of August.” The conditions, 
therefore, amounted to the entire plunder 
of Alexandria, an unfortified and unre- 
sisting town, in order to save the buildings 
from destruction, The capitulation was 
made, and the enemy bore away the fruits 
of his predatory enterprize.” 

This document concludes by asserting, 
that “ Great Britain has violated the prin- 
cipies of social law, by insidious attempts 
to excite the citizens of the United States 
into acts of contumacy, treason, and revolt, 
against their government. 2d, Britain 
has violated the laws of humanity and 
honour, by seeking alliances in the proses 
cution of the war with savages, pirates, 
and slaves, 3d, Great Britainhas violated 
the laws of civilized warfare, by planderitg 
private prevent: by outraging female 
hononr, by burning uvprotected cities, 
towns, villages, houses, and by laying waste 
whole districts of an unresisting country.” 

it is reported, that a treaty is on foot 
With Spain, for transferring the Florides 
to England, in which we hope there is 

po truth, because our extensive { 
have already weakened the empire, and 
this useless acquisition would tend to 
embroil us again with the United States, 
where 
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where the late events have given rise to 
a spirit of hostility which is not likely to 
be soon extinguished. Indeed, the ra- 
pid increase of the American navy has, 
it is said, led to enquiries and remon- 
strances. 
WEST INDIES. 
Admiralty Office, Sepl. 16, 1815. 

“ Lieutenant Wemyns is arrived at this 
office with dispatches from Real Admiral 
Sir Charles Durham, addressed to Mr. 
Croker, reporting the capitulation, on the 
10th Angust, of the garrison of Guana- 
LouPE, to his Majesty’s forces, the prin- 
cipal article of which capitulation is, that 
the governor, Admiral Count Linois ; tlie 
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second in command, General : 
all the French troops of the inet 
sent to France as prisoners of war, tobeg 
the disposal of the Duke of Well 

“Tis service was performed with the 
loss of about sixty killed and wounded, oy 
the part of his Majesty's forees, 

New York papers, of Augugs 
state, that the town of Port eval. 
Jamaica, has been consumed by a fire, 
which broke out on the 18th, andeom 
tinued to the 14th of July, ‘Only half 
a dozen houses were left; four seamen 
lost their lives in rendering assi 
and many of the imbabitants were 
missing. 
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HE theatres opexed for the winter at 
B the usual period. In both houses was 
produced, from the French, au after-piece 
called, the Maid and the Magpie, of great 
intrinsic merit, but rendered peculiarly in- 
teresting at this time by its supposed illus- 
tration of the case of Eliza Fenning, ne- 
ticed in our last. Both houses, Drury-lane 
in particular, have been uncommonly 
crowded every night, though it had been 
previously acted with eclat at the Lyceum. 


_* From a document presented by one of 


the Benevolent Societies to the commitice 
for enquiring into the state of meudiviiv, 
it appears that the minimwm which beggass 
generally obtain is about és. daily. ..And 
that m George-yard, High-street,, White- 
chapel, there are fiom 30 to 40 houses full 
ot beggars, containing no less than 2000; 
the whole place presenting a scene of mi- 
sery and dissipation hardly to be conceived. 
In Wentworth-street adjoining, one of these 
houses, No. 55, contams 100 beds, which 


. > 
are let nightly to beggars and loose cha- 


racters. 

Great attention has been excited during 
the mouth by a pedestrian feat of a 
northern pedlar of the name of Wilson. 
He undertook to walk fifty miles a day for 
twenty successive days; and, having chosen 
Blackheath for his performance, a great 
part of the population of the metropolis 
was drawu on whe successive days to the 
spot. 

A machine, in which power, ecouonly, 
and salety, are admirably combined, has 
lately been erected in the Middlesex Wa- 
terworks. Its power is equal to that of 
twenty horses, and the consumption of 
coals not 1-z0th of what is required jor a 
steam-engine of equivalent power. A fur- 
nace, boiding about a peck of coais,is made 
moveable wto a large iron vessel, and has 
a fang, which, when introduced into the 
vessel, closes the opening in that part 


; m 
af instant the air is rarilied ; the expranded 


air passes throegh a tube, presses npor 
the piston of a pump, and produces in this 
a motion of about four feet ; the rod of the 
piston then becomes the movinig power of 
the furnace backwards and forwards, and 
thisis etiected about sixty timesina minute, 
MARRIED, 

Joseph Huine, esq. of Gioucester-place, 
Portman-square, to Maria, only danghter 
of Hardin Burnley, esq. of Briuswitk-sq. 

W. R. Richards, esq. of Bourne-grove, 
Southgate, to Miss Charlotte Foot, of Ber- 
wick St. John. es 

Mr. Bianchenay, of Buary-street, 5t. 
James’s, to Miss Jane Escudier, of Pie 
cadily. a 

Capt. C. West, R.N. to Miss Ware, of 
Camden Town. 

Henry Herbert Southey, M.D, to Miss 
Louisa Genne, of Champion-hill, _ . | 

Mr. Richard ‘Tyser, of Barking, to Miss 
Mary Ann Blydesteyn, of Westham. 

Mr. S. Knight, of Duke-street, West 
Smithfield, to Miss Chesterton, of St 

Wm. C. Damant, esq. of Hatton-gardea, 
to Mrs. Wightwick, of ‘Tettenhall. 

Mr. Richard Sanders, of Mount-streel, 
Grosvenor-square, to Miss Matilda Wilson, 
of Harrow-road. : 

Geo. Darling, esq. of Brunswick-square, 
to Miss Jane Lyall, of Findon, 

Wm. Thomas, jun. esq. of Queen-street, 
Cheapside, to Miss Smith, of Bedford. 

Wim. Petrie, esq, dep.-comm. genl, (0 
Miss Margaret Milton, of Enfield. _. 

Heury Sanders, esq. of London, to Miss 
Eliza Williams, of Old Ford. - 

At Battersea, ‘i homas Hodgson, ¢*4: to 
Mrs. Davis. of 
Wun. Phair, esq. of Mili View, county 
Cork, toa daughter of Wm, Beck 

esq. of Heath-house, Hampstead. — 

John Dart, esq. of the East India-house 
to Miss E. F. Fenton, of Woodhill. 

Liéut. Henry Parry, R.N. of Enfield, 


to Miss Jave Baker, of Havant, Hants, , 
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The Rev. John Orde, rector of Wen- 
slade, Southampton, to the eldest canghiter 
of George Burley, esq. of Lincodln’s-inn. 

Mr. Thomas Kender, of Gray's Inn-laue, 
to Miss Susanna Dennet, of Cuckfield. 

Mr. James Perram, of Aldgate, to the 
eldest danghier of Geo. Jubb, esq. of Win- 
chester-street. 

Robt. Morgan, esq. of Bedford-place, to 
the only daughter of Dr. Nicholls, of Hen- 
ton-house, Wilts. 

John Herbert Koe, esq. barrister, of 


Queen-square place, to Miss Ann Jumps, - 


of Appledore. 

Major-gen. Donkin, to Miss E. F. Mark- 
ham, daughter of the Dean of York. 

John Keir, esq. to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of Wm. Burges, esq. of Enfield. 

Rear-admiral Sir John Beresford, to 
Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of 1. Pierce, 
esq. M.P. of Bedale. . 

Mr. Robt. Griffith, of Dowgate-hill, to 
Miss Rebecca Rowe, of Vauxhall. 

Mr. William Simpson, of Islay, to Miss 
Mary Campbell, of Southamptou-row. 

Capt. Sterling, of the E.1.C.'s service, to 
Miss Mary Ann Urquhart, of Eliness, in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Francis Logan, surgeon, R.N. to 
Miss Mary Barr, of Glasgow. 

The Rev. L. Vernon, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York, to the Hon. Caroline Mary 
Peachey, daughter of Lord Selsea. 

Wm. M‘Inherny, esq. of the Adelphi, to 
Miss De Leonary, of the New Road, 

Mr. Joseph F. Carter, of the Royal 
Exchange, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Curling, esq. of Walworth. 

At St. James’s, George Henry Viscomté 
d’Amboise, to Miss Louisa Barwell. 

The Rev. W. Mansfield, to Miss Isabella 
Markett, of Meopham-court Lodge. 

D. Steplrenson, esq. of Guildford-street, 
to a daughter of the.late J. Sims, esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

E. Law, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Miss Jane Lockyer, of Wembury-house. 

At Islington, Ashburnham Whatley, esq. 
of the E,1.C.’s service, to Miss Eliz, Pratt, 
of Kingsland. ‘ 

At Richmond, Edward Davies, esq. of 
Avening-house, to the eldest daughter of 
the late Henry Baldwin, esq. of Richmond. 

Mr. James Smith, of Hereford, to the 
daughter of George Watts, esq. of the 
Strand, 

Sir J. Douglas, K.C.B. to Marianne, 
daughter of Wm. Bullock, esq. 

At Stepney, ‘Tho. Hussey, esq. to Jane, 
daughter of John Dyson, esq. of Dean- 
Cottage, 

Thomas B. Lennard, esq. of Belhossin, 
on mht daughter of John Wharton, 

Charles Robert Sparrow, esq. of Wal- 
f Stow, to Miss Charlotte Turner, of 
UW stowe, Notts. | 
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At St. Bride’s, Mr. C. T. Cole, to Miss 
F. Link, of Maidstone. ™ 

Lient.-col. Roberts, of the 62d to 
Jula Anna, daughter of the late J. Daw. 
t esq. of Jamaica. 

‘m. Stewart, esq. of Piccadilly, to 
Mrs. Rebecea ral " 
dite DIED. 
t monton, 81, James Upham, e399. 
many years in the E.L.C.’s service, " 

At Highgate, Miss Christian Tongue, 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Charlotte Parrot, 
ue In Haydon-square, 18, Miss Mary Ann 

sell. 

In Chancery-lane, 34, the wife of Ro- 
bert Wray, esq. 

_ At Chiswick, the wife of Donglas 
Thompson, esq. 

At Hoxton, 68, John Thurstan, esq. 

In Park-place, Camberwell-grove, Gee. 
Curling, esq. j 

In New-street, Spring-gardens, 59, Pe- 
ter . Villiam Baker, esq. M.P. for Corfe. 
caslie, 

At Pentonville, 66, Mrs. Mary Styan, 

Tn the Conmercial-road, 66, Mr, Joseph 
Leeming. | 

At Biackheath, 85, the Rev. Robert 
Cooper, rector of St. Michael, Wood-street, 
and St. Mary, Siayning, and joint lecturer 
of St. Andrew’s, riolborn. se 

At Hammersmith, 69, Vm. Keene, esq. 

At Hampstead, 73, Mr. John Edward, 
F.S.A. 

At Ashford, 88, George Bristow, esq. 

At Ewell, the Kev. John Myers, A.M. 
rector of Walton on the Hill, and vicar of 
Thursley, Surrey. 

In Lincoln's Inn-fields, 82, Mrs. Exley. 

In Conduit-street, 26, Capt. W. Mag- 
thews, R.N. 

In New Burlington-street, Dr. Clarke. 

On East-hill, Wandsworth, 80, Thomas 
Tutlock, esq. 

On Winchmore-hill, 75, the wife of Ri- 
chard Hirst, esq. 

At Somers’ Town, Mrs. Despard, the wi- 
dow of the unfortunate Col. Despard. 

At Pentonville, 21, the wife of Capt. 
Thomas Erasmus Ward. 

At Tooting, 78, Wm, Wanstatt, esq. 

In York-place, Walworth, 64, Richard 
Hams, esq. 

In Cheshunt-street, 74, Mr. Clement 
Barker. | 

At Mill-hiil, David Pryer, esq. 

In George-street, Hanover-square, J, S. 
Copley, esq. R.A. 

in Aldersgate-street, Mr. Seddon, of Lon- 
dun-house, ) 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, John 
Spalding, esq. late M.P. for New Galloway. 

In New Cavendish-square, ddam Cal- 
lander, €34. 

At Bath, Lady Aubrey, the amiable wife 
of Sir John Aubrey, bart. M.P. 


At Kennington BAS 
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In Piccadilly, the wife of Sir H. Croft, — Mary, the wife of John Mute: 


bart. commissafy-general to his sty 
In Duke-street, Portland-place, 78, Mr. and Georgiana, his eldest 
L. Booth. were folfowing him from in ther 
In Old Bond-street, G. Spence, esq. den- way from the continent, when their horses, 
tist to his majesty. which had taken fright near Uxbridge, aud 
In Park-street, Gen. Leigh, groom of thrown the driver, proceeded in ae 
the bed-chamber to the Prince Regent, upon which they fatally yielded io 
and lieut.-governor of the Isle of Wight. den impnise of fear, precipitated 
In Loudon, the wife of the Rev. B. fronrthe carriage, dud perished on the spor, 
Thickins. ft Mrs, F. Abington, a. justly celebrated 
Georgiana, daughter of Henry Reay, esq. actress in comedy, was born in London in 
of Killingsworth. ; 1751, her maiden name being Barton. 
At Walworth, of the angina pectoris, Ri- and, it is believed, she first came upon the 
chard Harris, one of the Society of Friends. stage in 1751, She was induced to goty 
In Loudon, John Tulbot, esq. brother to Dublin, where she was so much admired 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. "both for her scenic powers and her wit 
In George-street, Hanover-square, at an conversation, by the nobility and witsof 
advanced age, J. S, Copley, esg. R.A. One that country, that, on her return to Ey 
of the best painters of the agt, gland, many of them kept up a ¢oin 
At Richmond, 69, Mrs. Eliz. Mitecard. spondence with het, which lasted till her 
in Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 20, death. During a similar visit to Scotland, 
Miss Sophia Jane Troiter. she met with equal applanse and admin. 
In the Strand, after a few days illness, tion, and her manuets and superior. talent 
Mr. John Morton, many years printer of gained her the esteem of many of the no 
the Sunday Review newspaper : im private ility of both sexes, as well in those cou 
life very much esteemed. - tries as in her own, with whonr she lived 
On Deomark-hill, the relict of Samuel — jy, intimacy till her death,.and was at Some 
Saunders, esq. of their private parties not many days be- 
At Margate, 44, David B. Baker, esq. of fore, Her principal parts were in concert 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars. with Mr. Garrick, in all the comedies of 
In Gray's Inn, Curicton Tarhill, esq. Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Congreve, Gib 
Aged 78, Alexander Blair, esy. late of her, &e. but in Jater times she was mote 
Portland-place, particularly distinguished in the character 
In York-stieet, Portman-square, James 


; of Lady Teazle in the School fgr Scandal: 
Begbie, esq. of the Old Southsea-house. Bs 
n Cacdogan-terrace, after a few d 


. 


She was unfortunately — Rvs 
ay$ friendship for Mr. King, with W 

iliness, Matthew Mackenzie, esq. ‘ had originally played that part, to act for 
n In Sloane-street, 88, the widow of Mr. his benefit a very few years ago, when t 

vans. » was too far advanced to do 

At Windsor, 80, Jumes Beat Bonnell, esq: ehhat to cs part or to herself. For a 
of Pelling-place. long series of years she had been the a 

On Miull-hill, David Pryer, esy. rivalled ornament, of the stage in gee 

At Bradby, 60, Philip Stanhope, Ear) comedy, and in the general oe of 
of Chesterfield, Baron Stanhope, of Shel- sprightly characters. . Being libe and 
ford, K. G, R, fF. and A, S. His lordship’s generous she is not supposed to have died 
truly benevolent character, renders his jy great affluence ; but is said to have 
death the source of sincere grief to an ex- somo legacies, and among the rest, 8 © 
tended circle of friends, and the neighbour- nation to the Theatrical Fund of both 
hood in which he resided. He, has left  jouses | 
issue two daugliters and one son, Lord ‘The late W. H. Lunn—The following 
Stanhope, who, at the age of ten years, biographical memoir of the lateW.H. Lum, 
now succeeds his lordship in his titles and was written by Dr. Parr ; it has been 
estates. This nobleman was twice mar- fixed to the catalogue of Books, and \ be 
ried, first.to Anne, daughter of Thomas read with interest by all who remembet 
Thisticthwaite, D. D. of Norman-court, the upremitting endeavours of the late Mr. 
Hants, by whom he had one daughter, who Lunn, his urbanity and ory 
is since dead, and afterwards to Lady Hen. rectness in the conduct of his. business 
rietta Thynne, sister to the Marquis of during a period of twenty-eight years, 
Bath, by whom he had the son and two Mr. Lunn resided as a bookseller at Ca 
daughters who survive him. His lordship, bridge for ten years, In March, 1797, be 
who was the fifth earl, was but distantly came to London, and suc Mr Se: 
related to his celebrated predecessor, be- mue! Hayes, in Oxford-street. On bis te 
ing descended from Arthur Stanhope, sixth moval into Soho-Square, in 1801, he, by the 
son of the said earl, who obtained the title advice of scholars and with the approbation 
m the year 1628, Ht was ppee this no- of friends established the Crassicat Be 
on Lys = ry ag the forgery Brary, upon a new and extensive plat 
OTF WHICB he § = death, 2 His views were announced a perspicst 
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. and even elegant advertisement, in cence, rather than his discretion, in the 
Yaich, with a tone of thinking far raised fondness which he occasionally indulged 
above the narrow and selfish views of a bindings. His pride indeed was 
mind intent only upon profit, he endea- gratified by the consciousness of pursuing 
youred to interest in bis own favour such such measures, as were alike agreeable to 

rsons as habitually Jook with veneration the opulent collector and the profound 
to the memory of Bentley, to the erudition scholar. The fortune which Mr. Lunn 
of Hemsterhvis and his ilustrious school, inherited from his father was very incon 
and to the sagacity, taste, and learning of siderable. On his first settlement in Lon- 
our celebrated countryman, Professor Por- don, a part of the property bequeathed to 
son, Other booksellers had been accus- him ultimately by his uncle, Mr. R, 
tumed to providefor purchasers publications Labutte, a French teacher in the Univer 
in the modern, as well as the ancient, sity of Cambridge, and amounting nearly 
languages: Mr. Limn resolved to act up to 10,0001. came ito his possession, and 
faithfully and rigorously to the name, which enabled him doubtless for some time to 
he had chosen for his own collection. He carry on with effect the concerns of the 
immediately entered into various and im- Crasstcat Liprary. For this advantage 
portant negotiations with booksellers upon he was indebted to the kindness of an 
the Continent. He confined his attention aunt, whose confidence in his honesty, and 
to such works as were interesting to whose solicitude for his welfare, induced 
scholars only. But, in order to supply her to give up during her life a portion of 
their demands, he took a wide and varied that money, which by the will of the uncle 
range. With an activity, and perhaps we was to descend to Mr, Lunn at her decease. 
aay add, magnanimity, which men of Observing the importance of this concese 
learning cannot fail to gees: he ventured sion in facilitating the success of Mr, Lu 
to bring together many Principes Editiones. this excellent woman was afterwards led, 
He did not shrink from the purchase of from the same motives of eer to 
other editions, expensive from their bulk, transfer for his use the remainder re the 
their splendour, or their rarity. He amassed month of January 1808, when she died, 
large numbers of the Delphine Editions, In the growing prosperity of Mr. Lunn, in 
and of those which are called Variorum, his probity, and his gratitude, she received 
He was upon the watch to procure new the just reward of her unfeigned and disine 


for aay 






editions of classical works published by 
foreign scholars of his own time, and he 
took the most judicious measures for ob- 
taining them early, To critical and philo- 
logical books he was peculiarly attentive ; 
and, whether we consider the number or the 
usefulness of those which the CLassicaL 
Lipkary supplied, we cannot wonder 
that the zeal and the judgment of Mr. 
Lann in collecting them attracted the no- 
tice of the curious, and the favour of the 
learned. The ardour of his mind induced 
him to take a large share iu valuable and 


costly publications from the presses of 
Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
The cost of reprinting 
Hyrotier's Tacitus under the superintendence 
of My Valpy fell-apon-Mr.. Lunn only, 
Among other works, in which he was con- 
cerned with respectable men of the trade, 
Wakefield's Lucretius, Ernesti’s Cicero, Dra- 
Kenhorch’s Liry, Schleusner’s Lexicon, Mo- 
rell’s Thesaurus, improved and enlarged by 
Dr. Maltby, and Scapula’s Lexicon, deserve 
to be enumerated. He had engaged to 
take several copies of the Herodotus, which 
's now preparing for the press by Professor 
Schweighaenser; and, in consequence of 
the connections whieh he had gradually 
formed with the literati of this kingdom, he 
Sv far deviated from his original design, as 
to undertake the publication of a few 
His 
Visilance and integvity were manifested in 


and London, 


lracts in the Oriental languages. 


terested friendship. The whole of Me 
Lunn’s property was embarked in his trade; 
and, under circumstances more favourable, 
his accumulation must have been ra 
But he had to struggle with unusual and 
most stubborn difficulties. Insurances 
were high —goods were often delayed, foe 
which Mr, Lunn had been obliged to pay 
before they reached him—the course of exe 
change ran for many years against Eng- 
land, and the loss which Mr. Lunn sus 
tained from this cause, on the amount of 
the invoices, was sometimes 20, sometimes 
25, and sometimes even 30 per cent. The 
sale of books procnred under these una- 
voidable and irremediable disadvantages, 
was in mauy instances slow and precarious, 
Mr. Luna, like every other bookseller, was 
doomed to losses from the inability. of his 
employers to make their payments. He 
dealt with men, whose rank, whose delicacy, 
and, upon some octasions, whose poverty, 
protected them from that importunity , 
with which the generality of tradesmen en- 
force their claims. He rarely expected 
immediate payment—he never demanded 
jt—he allowed for it a reasonable discount 
—and, in the mean time, for the support of 
his credit both at home and abroad, be 
was compelled to fulfil his own engage- 
ments without deduction and without delay, 
We have now to record the chief caase of 
those embarrassments which distarbed h® 
spirits, and shortened bis existence. The 


the good condition of his books; and return of peace, by opening a free commu 
perhaps we have to commend his wulife nication with the Continent, was bepefieiad 
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to other traders, but most injurious to Mr. 
Luann. They accumulated their stock with- 
out the nuferous impediments which Mr. 
Lunn had encountered. They were exempt 
from many of those restrictions upon im- 
portation to which Mr, Lunn had for many. 
years been obliged to submit. They were 
able to buy, and therefore te sell, at a 
cheap rate those articles for which Mr. 
Lunn had previously paid to foreigners a 
very high price. They purchased after a 
favourable alteration in the course of ex- 
change, and with a considerable diminution 
in charges for insurance. Disappointed in 
lis expectations—alarmed at the prospect 
of impending losses—perplexed by the ap- 
plication of creditors, whose demands he 
had frequently satisfied with exemplary 
punctuality—conscious of having exhaust- 
ed the whole of his property in procuring 
books, some of which he might be obliged 
to ecll at a less price than that which he had 
gdvanced for them—unaccustomed to pro- 
itiate the severe by supplication, to trick 
th artful by evasion, and to distress the 
iendly by delay, he was suddenly bereaved 
of that self-command, which, if he could 
lave preserved it, would eventually have 
secured for him unsullied respectability, un- 
diminished prosperity, and undisturbed 
tranquillity. But in the poignant anguish 
OF his soul delicacy prevailed over reason, 
ead panic over fortitude—every expedient 
proposed by his faithful and affectionate 
aivisers was at one moment adopted with 
giatitude, and at the next rejected with 
plrenzy—every present inconvenience was 
magnified into an insurmountable obstacle 
—every possible future mischance was an- 
ticipated as an inevitable and ruinous cala- 
mity—to his disordered ima:ination, re- 
freat seemed impracticable—to his unal- 
tered and unalterable sense of honour, re- 
Gistance appeared unjustifiable—by his 
wounded pride, submission was deemed 
Glike icnomivions and inefficacious—he re- 
flected, and was impatient of reflection— 
he hoped, and was ashamed of hope—he 
@pproved, and disapproved—he decided, 
and hesitated—he despaired, and perished. 
[The late Benjamin Garlike, «sg. whose 
lamented death we lately noticed, was 
cnvoy-extraordinary and minister pleni- 
otentiary at the courts of Denmark and 
russia, &c. ‘The leading features of the 
pablic and private life of a public man, 
ure at all Omes interesting; and, with respect 
to the subject of the present memoir, it is 
but just, both to the memory of Mr. Gartik 
end to the country in whose service his 
valuable and active life has been employed, 
that his should not pass unnoticed, “ On 
Sunday, the 14th day of May, 1815, at his 
apartments in the Albany, after an illness 
@ only eight days, (brought on by an act of 
hess,) this excellent man, to the loss of 
country, and the sincere grief of his 


Ceyarted Uds life, uyed 49 yeuss. 
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Ou, 
Mr. Garlike was descended from * 
likes of Wiltshire, and the Bu 
Buckinghamshire. In early life, he 
good fortune to gain the fri and 
confidence of his original patron, the lay 
Lord Auckland, whose affectionate repay 
he retained unimpaired until the deceag 
of that very excellent and exalted nobp 
man. ‘The portion of time devoted by My 
Garlike to the service of his country, 
best explained by a valuable d 
own hand-writing, found amongst his 
since his decease, of which the followi 
a transcript. “Mr, Garlike went wi 
Lord Auckland to Spain in the year 
He accompanied the same ambassador y 
the Hague, in the year 1789. He had» 
governreent-appointment, but his 
ments were laborious, during the whole d 
that embassy; the dispatches for g 
ment from Saint Petersburgh, Berlin, gd 
Vienna, which came to the Hagne ude 
flying seal, were regularly decyphered by 
him, and so transmitted to the Foreignofiics 
From the Hague, Mr. Garlike accon 
Lord Henry Spencer to Stockholm in 179%, 
and did the duty of secretary of legates 
till December 1794, when he was ap 
preied chargé d'affaires at the court of 
stockholm. In July 1796, he was ap 
pointed secretary of legation to the cous 
of Beriin, where he remained till May 1801, 
having been intrusted with the affairs of uy 
Prassian mission, as chargé d'affaires 
two years of that period. He was sent 
chargé d'affaires to St. Petersburgh, 00 tle 
death of the Emperor Paul, in ey 
of 1801; and, previous to the coronation 
the Emperor Alexander at Moscow, te 
received the king’s letter to the empero® 
with the nomination of minister-pl 
tiary. He was appointed envoy-cxtraor 
dinary, in 1803, to the court of C 
which post he did not fill; and in 1804 
was appointed envoy extraordinary é 
minister plenipotentiary to the court | 
Denmark. Also, in an extra mussion, ¥F 
the same rank, to the court of Berlia @ 
1807, It is worthy of remark, that, danse 
the whole of this period, Mr, Garlike 
but one month's leave of absence. 
judgment and discretion which Mr. -_ 
luvariably evinced in the condnet of 
very important and confidential daties ~~ 
mitted to his charge; the ardent zeal. 
which he at all times upheld the er 
and dignity of his royal master and of 
country, justly secured to him the 27h 
bation aud regard of his own sovereigns ad 
respect and attention of other ¢to' 
heads, and the confidence of alt partie® 
home. On the occasion of the installaued 
of his noble friend Lord Grenyille, 25 cla 
cellor of the University of Oxf bneed 
honorary degree of doctor of civil law 
by that University, conferred ope? 
And on a receut occasion, when the samme 
Uuivessity was visited by te. we 


had te 
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#815.) 
nder, the King of Prussia, and other 
aetiegaished personages, their marked at- 
tention to Mr. Garlike was particularly 
conspicuous. ‘Thasmuch for his public life; 
but his private life was no less valuable. 
Mr. Garlike was a gentleman and a pro- 
found scholar; a man, firm and honorable in 
his friendship, possessing every liberal and 
ight feeling, just towards his neighbour, 
and truly serving his God. His universal 
knowledge, just conception, affable conde- 
a@ension, and invariab'e kindness, made him 
ap object of admiration to all who, either 
in a public or private capacity, had the 
least knowledge of him. But to these who 
truly knew him, to those whe possessed his 
sincere friendship, his.tender and afiecti- 
onate regard and entire confidence, (and 
the writer of this small tribute to his me- 
mory glories in having participated in all 
these,) to such, the loss of such a man and 
of such a friend, is irreparable ; but, in the 
fuliness of their grief, they confidently 
trust, that his pure and spoiless life has, 
through the merits and mediation of his 
blessed _Kedeemer (in whom he firmly be- 
lieved) ensured to him eternal bliss in the 
kingdom of Heaven. The following lines 
of Pope depict the man :— 


‘ Foe to loud praise and friend to learned 
ease, 

Content with science in the vale of peace ; 

Calmly he look’d on either lite, and here 

Saw nothing te regret, or there to fear ; 


From nature’s temperate feast rose 
satisfied, 

Thank’d Heaven that he had liv’d and that 
he dy'd.” 


The mortal remains of Mr. Garlike were 
deposited in a vault under the parish chureh 
of Kensington, in Middlesex, on the 2¢d 
day of May, 1415. As a mark of respect 


Northumberland ond Durham. 
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to a departed and valued friend, the can 
riage of his a the Duke of 
Gloucester (who Mr. Garlike with 
his particular friendship), and those of se 
veral of the first characters of the presen? 
day, followed (unsolicited) in the funeral 
procession; and, amongst others of the 
deceased's most intimate friends, the follows 
ing noblemen and tlemen pe 
attended his funeral ebsequies, viz.— 
Carysfort,Grenville, Auckland, and C, $ 
eer; Sir Francis Hill; Col. Gordon ; Cot 
Codd ; Capt. Shelton; J. K. Bailey, Wm, 
Bailey, Francis Freeliog, James Buckton, 
Harrison Codd, aud — Holland, Esquires.] 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. Henry Hane, to the rectory of 
Edworth, with the vicarage of Weston. 

Rev. James HALt, M.A. to the perpetual 
curacy of Stoke, next Clare, Sufloik, 

Rev. Henry Atkins, to the vicarage 
of Arreton, in the Isle of Wight. 

Rev, T. ACKLAND, to the lectareship of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

Rev. J. F.S. Fremine St. Jonn, M.A, 
and one of the prebendaries of Worcester 
Cathedral, to the rectory of Severn Stok 
with permission to hold the vicarage 
Powick, . 

Rev. WATKIN Price, to the reetory 
Killybebill, Glamorganshire. 

Rey. Joun Witiiams, M.A, to the reo 
tory of East Tisted. 

Rey. C, J. CoLeMAN, to the rectory of 
Winterbourn Gunuer, 

Rey. D. BAsLey, late of Merton college, 
to the rectory of Cranford. 

Rev. CHARLES LuxMore, to the rectory 
of Cradley. 

Rev. Joun Mitroap, to the rectory of ~ 
Weston St. Peier, Suffolk, 
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With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURTAM. 

HE Grand Juries of the northern 

Counties having declared that hey 
consider inn-keepers not justified in charg- 
ing 1s. 6d. per mile, at the present reduced 
price of hay and cern, they have fallen 
to Is. Sd, 

At a third meeting of Mowbray and Co.’s 
creditors in Guildhall, it appeared that the 
debts of the firm are 626,7 161. and the as- 
sets 594,916]. exclusive of lead mines in 
the county of Durham, calculated to be 
Worth 251,91 41. 

At a meeting holden on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, at the Assembly Rooms in New- 
castle, it was resolved, that, Mr. Ryan hav- 
ing submitted his plan of ventilating 
munes, it is highly approved of, as consis- 
teut with the principles of philosophy, and 
» thercfore recommended to be taken into 





the consideration of persons imterested In 
coal-mines. 

The attention of the admirers of the fimg 
arts, and encouragers of early genins. has 
been called to the case of Robert Acon, of 
Colwell, an orphan boy, who was bound 
apprentice toa cartwright, and by whom. 
he is much esteemed, for his diligence, 
and laborious disposition, He is anxious 
to beconie an engraver ; and has, by the ase 
sistance of friends, been enabied to lay 
before Messrs. Landseer, Scott, and Be 
wick, several drawings in Indian ink, done 
by the pen, without having received any 
lesson or instraction whatever. 

Married.) Mr. John Heslop, to Miss 
Marg. Horn.—Mr, Jos. Burnett, to Miss 
Mary Lee, all of Darham.—Mr. Andrew 
Kidd, to Miss Elizabeth Potts, of New- 
castie.—Mr, Kirton, of North-Shields, to 
Nua Mave 
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Miss Rowland, of Hexham.—MajorThomp- 
son, of South Shields, to Miss Barbara 
Carlen, of Brotton, — At Darlington, 
Mr. Edward Robson, to Jane, daughter 
of Jonathan Backhouse esq.—Mr. Batty, 
of Widdrington, to Miss Lenox, of 
Carlington.—Mr. Robert Wailes, to Miss 
Isabella Banks, both of Whilton.—Mr, 
Appleby, of Acklington-park, to Miss 
Bell, of Whitton. Dean.—Mr. Peter Sta- 
vers, of Woodhorn, to Miss Wilkenson, 
of Sheepwash,— Mr. James Conrt, of 
Bedale, to Miss Catherine Milburn, 
of Newsom.—Mr., John Hornsby, to Miss 
Jane Richardson, both of Whitworth. 
~—Mr. Selby, of Alnwick, to Miss Dining, 
of Newlands.—Mr. William Blain, of New- 
castle, to Miss Mary Blain, of Milbaurn.— 
Mr. Edward Routledge, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Dodd, both of Alston.—Mr. Edward 
Oliver, of Walton, to Miss Elizabeth Jame. 
8on, of Hexham.—Mr. D. Cay, to Miss C. 
Potts, both of South Shields—Mr. Mi- 
chael Hedley, of Prudhoe, to Mrs. Ann 
Coates, of Shotiey Bridge.x—Mr. T. ‘Tean- 
by, to Mrs, Waterland, both of Winterton. 

Died.| At Durham, 29, Mrs. Cookson. 
o-89, Mr. Robert Renney.—67, Mr. Wal- 
ter Wilson.—383, Mrs. Mary Lambton.— 
. Miss Elizabeth Penman. 

At Newcastle, 49, the Rev. Joseph 
Wilkenson.—Mr. Joseph Brown.—Mr. 


James Archbold, sen.—68, Mr. Joseph 
‘Thompson, sen.—Mrs. M‘Intosh.—65, Mr. 


dobn Franks.—32, Miss Sarah Warniken, 
67, Mrs. Mary Lioyd.—Very suddenly, 
62, Mr. Alexander Jameison.—56,° Mr, 
dohn Reed.—25, Mr. Stephen Harland. 

At Darlington, 68, Mrs. Thirlwall.— 
35, Mrs. Wilson.—66, much respected, 
Mrs. Brownley.—Mr. William Foster, 

At North Shields, 71, Mr. Amery.—8}, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kidd.—49, Mr. Robert 
Carr.—50, Mr, Thomas Brown. 

At South Shields, 6z, Mr. T. Smith.— 
Suddenly, Mrs, Mary Watsou.— 30, Miss 
Harriet Wilson. 

At Sunderiand, 35, Mrs, Addy.—i03, 

nun Appleby. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 45, Mrs. Taylor- 
eon.—At Hexham, 74, Mr. William Ris- 
ton.—76, Mrs. Hubbock. 

At Winlaton, the widow of the Rev. 
Robert Mac Eune.—At Rothbury, 20, 
Miss Ann Daveson.—At Ryton, 45, Mr, 
G. Sanders, jun. —At Hartlepool, 63, Carr 
Lbbetson, esq.—At Tudhoe, 67, Mr. ‘Tho. 
mas Pickermg.—At Corbridge, 80, Mr. 
Jolm Nicholson.—At Ovington-lodge, Miss 
Hind.—At Hollinghill, 60, Mr. Joho Han- 
dyside.—At Elswick, 21, Mr. Raiph Ram. 
say.—At Harton, 84, Mr. Potts.—At 
Auick, ¥1, Mrs, Susannah English.—At 
Ryhope, 69, Mrs. Goodcinid. 

Aged 60, Mr. William Foster, of North. 
shore, ncar Newcastle, waster-mariner, [n 
the early part of the revolutionary war with 


Prance, a alip, in which be sailed as mate, 


Cumberland and Westmoreland. 


Oct, 
was taken by a privateer, and bs : , 
the crew was lefi on board with : 
meu ; he contrived to retake ‘from tha 
number, and brought her moe 

COMSERLANS 455 Ee 

‘hat remarkable phenomenor 
Floating Island, ey Derwear4 rag dl 
again made its appearance. The fact 
its rising is fully established—as the Lake 
has, within these few days, risen above a 
foot; and? the island, to the extent of 
halfan acre, may still be seen above wate 
in a place where, a few weeks ago, when 
the lake was at its lowest ebb, boats rowed 
without obsirgctiou.— Kendal Chronicle, 

At the late Workington Agriculturl 
Meeting atoast was given—* Burning with. 
out fire; fecding without pasture.”—The 
berning of the surface-soil and clay by lime 
promises to be an important discovery, as it 
supersedes the trouble which lias hitherto 
attended burning; and bids fair to bring 
poor soils much sooner ov a par with 
of superior quality. oe 

Married.| Mr, William Mc, Leownan, 
to Miss 8S. Thompson.—Mr., Jonathan Pat- 
tenson, to Miss Elizabeth Forster.—Mr, 
Chris. Bell, to Miss Elizabeth Stubbs; all 
of Carlisle.—Mr. John Nicholson, of Pen- 
rith, to Miss Mary Park, of Carlisle.—Tho- 
mas Addison, esq. of Parton, to Miss Pear- 
son, of Wiggonby.—Mr. Joseph Dodd, to 
Miss Ann Mitcheil.—Mr. John Hudson, 
to Miss Eliz. Nanson.—Mr. Jos. Rodger, 9 
Miss Eliz. Storey —Mr. Robert Eiht, to 
Miss Margaret Atkinson ; all of Penrith. 
—Mr. William Me. Gee, of Belfast, to 
Miss Elizabeth Hill, of Penrith,—Mr. Tho- 
mas Moor, to Miss Hannah Hetherington, 
both of Waverton.—Mr. Daniel Pattenson, 
of Wigton, to Miss Jane Fairiam, of Oul- 
ton.—Mr. Joseph Hogg, to Miss Elizabe 
Hall, both of Satkeld.—Mr, Edward Nix. 
on, of Grinsdale, to Miss ‘Todd, of Rirk- 
linton.—Mr, John Shepherd, to Miss Jane 
Moor.—Mr, John Tickle, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Cowen; all of Wigton.—Mr. James 
Grayson, to Miss Sarah Gilliat, both of 
Whitehaven.—At Egremont, Mr. Jose 
Caton, to Miss Elizabeth Hews.—Mr. 
aor Hodgson, to Miss Ann Schollick, 

oth of Talkin. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 82, Mr. Thomas 
Dixon.—#0, Mr. Joseph Huntingdon.— 
21, Mr. Henry Wallace,—Mrs. Ashbridge. 
—-79, Mrs. Hannah Holme, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends.—69, Mr. George Baird. 

At Penrith, 63, Mrs. Barnes.— 68, Mrs. 
Sarah Greaves.—?4, Mrs. Elizabeth Monk- 
house.—At Whitehaven, 32, Mr. # of 
Stowbridge.—At Workingtou, the wife 
Capt. Jolin.Grayson—At Appleby, very 
suddenly, 65, Mrs. Warton.—At Bramp- 
ton, deeply lamented, Mrs. Lancaster 
Mrs. Richardson.—At Barathwaite, 60; 
Mr. T. Hilton.—At Langholm, 73, Mrs. 
Young.—At Aglionby, at a very advanced 
ege, Mr. Isaac Nixon.—At Scotby; an 





















1615.) 
John Robinson, tate of the Comberland 

militia.—At Coat-hiil, 30, Mrs. Delany, of 
Liverpool.—At Low Row, 54, Mrs. Ann 

Green.—At Long Island, Mrs, Tweddle, 

—At Howend, very suddenly, 55, Mr. 

David Nicol—At Beaumont, 87, Mrs. 

Sarah Robinson. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The particulars of the case of Mr. 
Joseph Blackburn, have been published in 
a pamphlet by Mr. Dewhirst, of Leeds, 

The steam-packet from Selby to Hull, 
performs the distance of fifty-five miles in 
five hours! 

The uamber of American mercantile 
agents, says the Leeds Mercury, which 
lately arrived at Liverpool from the United 
States, exceeds all precedent, Fifteen stage 
coaches now run daily from that port to 
Manchester, and in general return heavily 
laden with cotton-goods of every descrip- 
tion, purchased at the latter place, for 
exportation to Boston, New York, and 
Charlestown. 

A leather-fair is projected in York, to 
be held quarterly, under the authority of 
the right worshiptul the lord-mayor. The 
first fair was held on Wednesday the 27th of 
September, on Peaseholm Green, in York. 

Capt. Henry Watson, of the ship True- 
love, having brought a native of Davis’s 
Straits to Hull, he has exhibited his canoe, 
m the Old Dock, where he displayed his 
wonderful art in the management of that 
boat, so peculiar to his country, and his 
dexterity with the harpoon and lance. 

Married.| Mr. R, Mentrup, to Miss 
Eliz. Fewson; Mr, Henry Escreet, to Miss 
Rebecca Stainton; Capt. Abraham Ward, 
1o Mrs. Davis; Mr. James Melville, to 
Miss Jenetta Miller: all of Hull.—Mr, 
Wm. Holmes, of London, to Miss Betti- 
son, of Hulii—Wm., Belt, esq. of Bossel, 
to Miss Ehz, Langdale, of London.—Mr. 
James Robson, to Miss Mary S. Russel, 
both of Leeds.—-Mr. J. Shepherd, of North- 
allerton, to Mrs, Leadham, of Beverley.— 
Mr. William Singicton, of Leeds, to Miss 
‘Harrison, of Howdon.—At Stokesley, Mae 
Jorgen. Donkin, to the eldest daughter 
of Dr, Markham, dean of York.—Thomas 
Horst, €sq. to Miss Stocks, of Catherine- 
house, near Halifax.—Mr. H. M. Johnson, 
of London, to Miss Bartram, of Wetton.— 
Mr, Thomas Roberts, to Miss Cath. Binns, 
both of Leeds.—Mr. William Mahoney, of 
Leeils, to Miss Martha Brook, of Oulton.— 
Mr. Thomas Todd, of Leeds, to Miss Sarah 
Rider, of Berwick in Elmet.—Mr. Caleb 
Stansfield, of Halifax, to Miss Margaret 

Hall, of Colne—Mr. Edward Taylor, of 
Wakefield, to Miss G. Duckett, of Don- 
Mint Smith, of Naburn Grange, to 

‘ss Ann Lamb, of Arthington Nunnery. 
—Mr. Richard Paley, to Miss Susannah 
Ww le, both of Knowstrop.—Mr. Robert 

alker, to Miss Elizabeth Mirfield, both 
Anuley.—My, Jalys Bedford, to Miss Sarah 
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Crabtree, of Midgley.—John Scholefield 
Firth, esq. of Kipping, to Miss Graham, of 
Bradford.—Joseph esworth, esq. of 
Loft-house, to Miss Bartf, of Wakefield — 


_ Mr. John Wright, of Wortley, to Miss M. 


E, Allinson, of Knarcsboron 

Died.] At York, 37, Mr. Joseph Shil, 
lito, jun. 

At Leeds, Mr. Timothy Westwood.— 
Mr. John Capes.— Mr. John Morton. 
Mrs. Martha Koubley.—Mrs. Harilisty.—. 
47, Mr. William Loekwood.—Mr. William 
ay gg Wilkenson. 

At Hall, 28, Mrs. Ann Plasket.—63, 
Mrs, Chambers.—Mr. Wm. Burland Gib- 
son.—Mr. ‘thos. Lowther.—79, Mr. Alex, 
Abbott.—21, Mr. Breoke Somerscales.— 
64, Mr. Joshua Horwood.—79, Mr, W, 
Downes.—Mrs. Jane xo 

At Pontefract, 54, Mr. Michael Brown, 
—88, Mrs. Hopp. 
wee Halifax, Mr. John Lees.—-Mr. James 

g- 
At ee ee 
At Wak » at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Yates.—77, Francis Ingram, esq. 

At Richmond, universally respected, 62, 
Mr. R. W. Craggs. 

At Beverley, 58, Mr. William Elliott. 

At Brandsburtoa, John Nixon, esq.— 
At Middleton-lodge, 41, Leonard W. Hart- 
ley, esq.—At Askron, Mr. Turner.—At 
Norton, 71, Mr. Searle.—At Parston, 38, 
Mrs, Hunter.—At Little Woodiouse, #8, 
Mrs, Carr.—At Eastby, Mr. Thos. Mason. 
—At Osmotherly, Mrs, Wetherell.— At 
Sheepscar, Mrs. Smallpage ; she lived to 
see 177 of her descendants.—At Hollymn, 
34, Mr. Bartle Hutchinson.—At Welton, 
61, Mrs. Kirk. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The seventy-second annual Conference of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, commenced in 
Manchester on the Sist of July, and con- 
cluded the 18th of August. Mr. John Bar- 
ber was chosen president, and Mr, Jabez 
Bunting secretary. Upwards of three hun- 
dred and sixty preachers attended. On 
examining the state of their numerous so- 
Cieties in this extensive connection, it 
pears that there is an increase of eig 
thousand members. 

‘The manufactures of cotton were never 
in a more flourishing situation than at the 
present period; the warehouses of Man- 
chester and Glasgow have been nearly 
cleared by Amevicaa purchasers. 

The punishment of the pillory has been 
inflicted at Manchester, on a fellow who 
was convicted at the quarter-sessions of 
exposing his wife for sale in the public 
market. He was ordered to be imprisoned 
three months, in addiuon to the panishment 
of the pillory. 

There is at length a prospect of the 
speedy introduction of the gas-lights inio 
Liverpool. A prospectus has been issned 
by Mr. J. Hargreaves ; and he proposes to 

establish 
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establish a comipiny,.with a capital of 
40,0001, by subscription ~ shares of 30. 
éach. 

Married.] Mr. Joshua Harrison, to Miss 
Jane Wilkinson ; Capt. George Bagnett, to 
Miss Maria Fawsitt; Mr. Geo. Robinson, 
to Miss Frances Mather: all of Manches- 
ter.—Mr. Robert Tomlinson, to Mrs. Rad- 
ley, both of Salford.— Richard Simpson, 
esq. of Hart-hill, to the only dasghter of 
Thomas Beard, esq. of Gorton-house.— 
The Rev. J. Stanley, to Miss Birchail, both 
of Brindle.—Mr. John Bethell, to Miss 
Mary Unsworth, both of Warrington.—Mr. 
Richard Brotherton, to Mrs, Jackson, both 
of Ardwick.—Peter Ainsworth, esq. of 
Smethall’s-hall, to Miss Elizabeth Byrom, 
of Fairview.—Col, Guy, of the foot-gnards, 
to Miss Vernon, of Borwick-lodge.—-Mr. 
Henry Denison, of Liverpool, to Miss Goul- 
den, of Manchester.— Mr. Marsh, of Wigan, 
to Miss Fitchett, of Warrington; Mr. Ro- 
bert Roberts, to Miss A. Chamberlane ; 
Mr. Peter Iviam, to Liss Mary Jones: all 
& Liverpool. 

Died.| At Liverpool, 76, Mrs. Mary 
Ieve.—6i, the relict of the late W. N. 
Wright, esq.—47, Mrs. Jane Ryan. 

At Manchester, 70, Mr. W. Waterworth. 
~—Gt, Mr. J. Entwistle—Mr. J. Hadfield. 
—Mrs. Hampson.— Mrs, Mary Ransome,— 
192, Mr. William Belshaw.—o4, Mr. Thos, 
Hieby.—ss, Mrs, Burton. — Miss Sarah 
Rothwell.—52, Mr. Joseph Barton.—36, 
Mr. Wm. Buck.—87, Mr. Thomas Ayres; 
for 68 of which, he farthfully performed his 
Quty in one employment. : 

At Ormskirk, Mr. Fowler. 

At Rochdale, Wm. Holland, jun. esq. 

At Warrington, Mr. G. Ainsworth, 

At Ince, 63, the only surviving daughter 
a the late Sir T. Gerard, bart.— At Hurn- 
ley, John Holgate, esq.—At Prestwick, 
Mr. Jacob Scholes—At Rusholme, Mrs. 
Viiltou.--At Haslingden, 59, Mr. Edmund 
Lonsdale.—At Green's Nook, Geo. Ovin- 
Tug, esq. 

CHESTIRE, 

For the last four months the enriosity of 
people residing near Delamere Forest has 
been excited by a middle-ayed female, 
who has taken up her residence there. She 
has erected a hut of turf and oak-bonghs, 
in which she resides. She says she is a na- 
tuve of Germany; but she speaks the French 
avi English languages fluently. . 

At the Chester Assizes, J. Harvison was 
found guilty of assaulting his daughter, aged 
eleven years. On hiv Willian Garrow 
passing sentence of death upon him, he feil 
from the bar in a state of insensibility. 

ferried.) ‘The Rev. William Harrison, 

to Miss Mary Hornby; Mr. Lawston, to 
Miss Walker: all of Chester.—Art Barrow, 
Mr. William Lapworth, to Miss Davies,— 
ir. Hall, to Miss Anae Martin, both of 

Congleton.—Mr. Netteley, of Nantwich, 
to Miss Jane Harrison, of Stapeley.—Mr, 


Rowe, of Chester. 

Died.}] At Chester, Mrs. Easton, 

At Congleton, sincerely lamented, 
Jane, eldest danghter of Jose 

At Stockport, 61, Mr. J. e 

At Macclesfield, the wife of Sansg 
Pearson, esq. 

At estos Hg base 

At Knutsford, the widow of Dr, Bowles 
of Winchester, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. John Tipper, of 
ton, to Miss E. Hoose, of Foston— 
Jolin Melville, of London, to Miss R& 
becca Mycock, of Staveley.—Mr. Robert 
Moorley, to Mrs.. Newham; Mr, Bot 
tom, to Miss Plant: all of Derby.—Mr, 
Thomas Boston, of York, to Miss Mary 
Waine, of Staveley.—Mr. John Addy, of 
Sheffield, to Miss Elizabeth Linacre, of 
North Wingfield. 

Died.] At Derby, Mrs. Rodgers.—?9, 
Mrs. Gaskin. —20, Miss Sarah peat: 

At Chesterfield, at a very a age, 
Mrs. Watson. — 22, Mr, Eosebins Shaw, 
particularly respected. | 

At Wirksworth, Mr. Phineas Peat—At 
Littleaver, 74, Mr. ‘Thomas Dawes.—At 
Ockbrook, 46, the Rev. Robert Wolseley, 
—At Bent, 71, Mr. W. Smith.—At Rings 
Newton, 69, Mr. Briggs,’ a most liberal be- 
nefector to the deserving poor, | 

At Clay Cross, Mr>William May, land. 
lord of the Angel. He was Busily eng 
attending on his guests, (it being the feast. 
week,) and much company in the honse; 
he dropped down and instantly oe 
being in apparent good health but a 
unnutes before, ‘ e 

AOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Public spirit was lately displayed at Not 
tinghwn in the election of a junior commer 
conncitman. It Jasted seven days, 
the close ef the contest the numbers were 
Mr. Dale, 1207; Mr. Bonnington, iT; 
feaving a majority of 33 in favour of Ms 
Dale. 5 ® 

She coach going from Nottingham 
Newark, was lately overturned near Aver 
ham, by which Mr. Rimgrose, of Langto 
Was $0 Severely hurt,that he expired. riers 
other persons were also severely ~¥ 
inquest was held on the body of Mr. 4 
rose, whea atter a very careful examina 
it was given—That Mr. Ringro-e was sy 
by the overturning of the Nottingham 
commodatiou Coach, which was overt 
owing to the carelessness of the concen 

Married.) Mr. Peter Whitehead, to! 
Savah Moor, both of Nottingham.—” 
John Green, of Mansfield, to Miss 
becea Sims, of Nottingham.—Mr. rer 
to Miss Baum; Mr. Thomas Stanvtem, 
Miss Reed : all of Mansfield.—Mr. yen 
Bradshaw, of Nottingham, to Miss Maty 
Hickman, of Merton.—Mr. Jobo Cor 
of Huckuali Torkard, to Miss Daw? 

Papplewiche 


(Oct 5, 
T. Jones, of Welchpool, to Miss Elias 
























185.) 
wick.—Mr. C. Chatterton, to Miss 
cher, both of Newark. 
Pied. At Nottingham, the wife of Henry 
Payne, M.D.—Inu Mount-street, 86, Mrs, 

‘ng,—In Millstone-lane, Mr. Wm. Parker. 
At St. Peter's church-side, Mr. Parr. 

At Newark, 78, Mrs. Susannah Parnell, 

At Mansfield, 65, Benj, Bagshaw, esq. 

At Calverton, 76, Mr. William Roe.—At 
Willington, 48, Mr. John Beale.—At Kel- 
ham-hall, Robert Manners Sutton, esq.— 
At Shenton, Mr. Hitchin, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. W. Mills, to Mrs, Holmes, 
both of Stamford.—Mr. Knight, of London, 
to Miss Chesterton, of Siamford.—Paul 
Atkinson, esq. to Miss Moore, of Saltfleet- 
by.—Mr. R. Tateson, to Miss Elizabeth 
Benton, both of Market Rasen.—Mr. Geo, 
Walter, of Great Grimsby, to Miss Maria 
Chapman, of Lincoln.—Mr. Kirby, of Bos- 
teu, to Miss Mary Colls, of Spalding.— 
Mz, Cautbray, of Knottingley, to Miss M. 
Wharton, of Grimsby.—Mr. R. Benner, of 
‘finwell, to Mrs. Graham, of Stamford.— 
Mr. Jos, Ruff, of Spalding, to Miss Mary 
Iyeson, of Stoke Doyle,—Mr. George Em- 
mitt, of Spalding, to Mrs. Wright, of Deep- 
ing Fen.—Mr. Booth, of Algarkirk Fen, to 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Sutterton, 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mr. William Burley. 
—Mr. William Capp. 

At Stamford, 22, Mr. Robert Capp.— 
40, Mrs. Calderwood.—93, Mrs. Belgrave. 
—0, Mrs. Newland.—34, Mr. William 
Pollard. He had walked out into a neigh- 
houring corn-field, and was amusing himself 
by reaping, when he complained of a pain 
m his side, and almost instantly fell. In 
this state he was conveyed to an adjacent 
public-house, and the best medical assist- 
ance was procured for him, but it proved 
iruitless, as he soon expired. 

‘At Grimsby, 77, aftey many years af- 
tliction, Mrs. Jane Brown. 

At Louth, 25, Mr. Thomas Mason.—-S0, 
Mr. David Chamberlin ; he was 4 prisonep 


five years at Verdun, and-only survived his. 


liberation a short time.—2¢, Mrs, Gillott. 

At Grautham, Mrs, Briggs. 

At Gaiusborough, 36, Mrs. Cartledge, of 
Lincoln. —s9, Capt. Gray Edward Boulton. 
—Mr. William Curtis.—48, Mrs. Farnill. 

At Stewton, 23, Mrs. Agnes Scarson, of 
Liicolu.—At Skidbrook, Mr. Robt, Cook. 
—At Maltby, 70, Mr. George Al'att.—At 
Elion, Mr. John Young.—At Walpole St. 
Peter's, John Newcome, esg.—At Lingar 
Holme, 55, Mrs. Elvin.—At Casthorpe, 80, 
George Clarke, gent.—At Barnock, Mr. 
Boor. 

_ LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

tcester will soon be distinguwlied by 
Gas Lights, several tradesmen having de- 
termined to exhibit this moderu mprove- 
went witheut delay. 
. Married.} Mr. John Stephen Nason, of 

Whugton, ty Miss May Asliby, of Lut- 
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terworth.—Mr. Douglas, to Miss Buswetl, 
both of Loughborongh.—Mr. Anlesbrook, 
of Leicester, to Miss Gillam, of Rey 
bridge.—R. E, Eden Mynfrs, esq. of - 
ther-oak-hill, to the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Hassall, esq, of Hartshorn.—Mr. 
Westbury Hill, to Miss Elizabeth Bates, 
both of Leicester. 

Died.) At Leicester, 67, Mrs. Marshall. 
—Mrs. Sheen, 

At Hinckley, 75, Mr. Tho. Wallin.— 
Mr. W. Brown, late of Oakham. 

At Loughbcrongh, 63, Mr. Jos. Brookes, 
— 23, Mr. Edw. Baswell. 

At Uppingham, Mrs. Sones. 

At Husbands Bosworth, 43, the wife of 

Peter Augustus Lefargue, esq.—At Lattes- 
worth, the only daughter of the late John 
Cooper, esq.—At Castle Donington, Mr. 
Farmer.—At Great Glenn, Mr. E. RB, 
Glover.—At Barleston, 65, Thomas Silla, 
gent. he lived respected and died regretted. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr, Sam. Wilkenson, to Miss 
Susan Smith, both of Tamworth—Mgs, 
T. Ward, to Miss Anslow, of Penkridge.— 
Mr. Wm. Preston, to Miss Mary Ormerod, 
both of Stone.—Mr. J. Amphiet, of Litch 
field, to Miss Aun Poole, of Stafford,—Mr. 
Chapman, of Penkhull, to Mrs. Barlow, of 
Stoke-lane.— Mr. B. Gregory, to Miss 
Mary Ann Smith, both of Wolverhampton. 
—-Mr. John Bamford, of Newcastle-undem 
Lyme, to the youngest daughter of Jobm 
Beckett, esq. of London.—At Stoke-upom 
Trent, Charles James Mason, esq. of Erron- 
cottage, to the youngest danghter of Sa 
muel Spode, esq. of the Folly—Mr. E® 
ward Satterthwaite, of Manchester, to 
Miss Hannah Maria Fowler, of Alder 
Mills. 

Died.} At Litchfield, 70, Mr. John 
Jackson, 

At Walsall, 49, Richard Adama, esq. 

At Newcastle, 52, Mr. Wm. Goulding 

At Woore, 82, Mrs. Stapleton, annat to 
Lord Combermere. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Four pines were lately cut at Ragley, 
which weighed 371b.- 

Married.} Wm, Collins, jun, esq. to 
Miss James, both of Warwick.—At Bir- 
mingham, Mr, Standbridge, of Smahbrooke 
street, to Mrs. Cheeseman, of Snow-bill :—~ 
Mr. W. H. Griffiths, to Miss J. B, March : 
—Mr. Thomas Hasluck, to Miss Sarah 
Myud, of Walmer-taue.—-Mr. Marsh, to 
Miss Norman, both of Covent:y.—My. 
Lewin, late of RKock-mills, to Mrs. Ro 
bins, of ‘tachbrocke.—Mr. R. James, of 
Liverpoul, to Miss E. Ward, of Birnrng- 
ham.—Mr. Jehn Potter, of Birmingham, 
to Mrs. Eliz. Capenhurst, of Spark-bill.— 
Mr. Jonathan Lapworth, of Coventry, to 
Miss Marg, Ratcliffe, of Ormwskirk.—Mr, 
Joho Parker, of Coventry, to Miss Ano 
Neale, uf Foleslull. 

Died.) 
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Died.| At Warwick, 26, Mr. Stanley.— 
The Rev. P. Packwood, vicar of St. Mary’s. 

At Birmingham, in Caroline-street, 27, 
Mr. Wm. Gell.—74, Mrs. Photbe Price.— 
In Rea-street, Mr. Thomas Saddington.— 
In Paradise-street, 72, Mr. Tho, Clowes, 
his domestic worth will be long remember- 
ed.—In Bull-street; Miss Caroline Lane. 
—Miss Freese.—In Edghaston-street, Mr. 
Thomas Gibson:—Mr. John Webb.—th 
Park-street, 25, Mr. James Harvey. 

At Coventry, Mrs. Eliz. Waterfall. 

At Erdington, Mrs. Bolden.—At Orton- 
hall, 21, Miss E. H. Holland.—At Wolvey- 
hall, 66, Mr. W. Winterton. 

At his house at Bennett’s Hill, near Bir- 
mingham, at the age of 92, William Hutton, 
esq. the venerable historian of Birmingham, 
and the author of various other works. 
This gentleman owed much to nature, and 
nothing to education. He began the worid 
with three guineas and a half, which he bor- 
rowed of his sister; and a chest of old 
books, which were sold to him on unlimited 
credit. Talents, industry, and economy, 
three qualities that do not often meet inthe 
same person, jointly made bis fortune. 
His capacity was sufficient to embrace 
three objects at once, and to pursue them 
all with avidity and perseverance. He at- 
tended to the minmtest concerns of his bu- 
siness, at the same time that he was pur- 
chasing estates with its profits; and writing 
books for his amusement. Mr. Hutton 
had retired from business twenty-two years ; 


but, after he had ceased to receive any 
emolument from it, he attended it with the 
aame regularity, first for his son, and after. 
wards for his grand-nephew, to whom it 
was successively given, that he had done for 


himself Six days in the week he walked 
to the scene of his old employment, and 
back, a distance of four miles and a half: 
on the seventh he walked to wership his 
Maker, and his carriage brought him home. 
One day, when he wanted but five days of 
completing his ninetieth year, his strength 
failed before he reached his house, and he 
was carried home iu a chair. He went to 
Birmingham no more. He then took to 
walking round the drive before his own 
house, where he regularly walked, and 
counted his fourmilesa day. Winter drove 
him to walk im the house; spring again 
took hun out; but time had cut short his 
walks. He had numerous falls, but he 
was only raised up to walk asain. At 
bengih, having fallen three times in eight 
days, he submitted to lean on a servant, 
The present summer he chiefly passed be- 
tween las bed and his walk; going four 
walks every day, of a quarter of a mile each. 
He was dragged along, rather than fed, by 
a servaut ; but nothing could prevail upon 
him to give up his exercise, This diurpal 
motion canted till within three days of 
his death, when he could not finish his last 
Walk. He was then confined to bis bed and 
5 
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a sopha, and all that remained hen, 
He was so happily constituted, that nina, 
two years had scarcely the powertoy 
a wrinkle in his face. He has jeft 


him the history of his own life, y ry 
tended for publication. Mr) i ties 
son, who inherits his father’s virtues; andy 
daughter, who proves that she inherits 
genius by the Tour in North Wales, vit 
she permits to adorn our 
SHROPSHIRE. 
_ The beautiful ruin of Wenlock A 
is undergoing great improvements, ander 
the directions of Sir Watkin William Wyma, 

Married.] Ambrose Brookes, esq, of 
Newport, to. Miss Jane § of 
Presion.—W. Peatty Bushby, esq. of Li 
verpool,.to Miss Ann Stubbs, of ~ 
Mr. John Charlton, to Miss Harriet Jones, 
both of Sbrewsbury.—Mr. Hand, to Mr, 
Penny, both of Ludlow.Mr. Jos. Mer 
love Spencer, of Dunnington-house, té Mis 
Vanghton, of Brewood.—Mr. Braine; to 
Mrs. Wright, both of Oswestry.—Mr, 
Whittle, of Wolverhampton, to Miss Smit, 
of Sheriff Hales. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Sarah 
Pinckard, of St. John’s Hill.—2?1, Miss Se 
rah Manuel, of Maidol. —78, Thomas 
Baker, esq. of Claremont-buildings— 
Mrs. Hanrah Arvold, of St. John’s hill 
Mrs. Gough, of High-street.—Tho, Past 


Ing, esq. solicitor. 


At Oswestry, Mr. Davies.—90, MA 
Edw. Rees.—49, Mr. Tho, Jones. 
At Ludlow, Mrs. Paytoe.—30, Ms 
Wm. Edwards, jin. | 
At Preston Boats, 27, Mrs. Matthews 
At Ollerton, 84, Mrs. Ann Palmer—at 
Morton, 93,<Mrs. Pritcbard.—At 
Stretton, 75, Mrs. Ellis ——At Kenley, 8, 
Mrs. Maybury. 
WORCESTERSHIRE: | 
At the Grand Worcester music meefity 
the following we rz the different collections: 
First morning . . £215 17 .6 
Second morning «. 172.71 
Third morning . 352 9 0 
Married.) Mr. Wm. Dalley, of Kidder 
miuster, to Miss Langford, of Worcestet- 
—Mr. Thomas Glover, of Stone, t 
Rebecca Cook, of Kidderminster.-—-M. 
C. Moore, of Aluechurch, to Miss 5 
Hornblower, of Blackstone.—Mr. W : 
Hausons, of Obden, to Miss Jane 508! oe 
Hopwood.—Jobn. Lewis, esq- capt. 
E.1.C.’s service, to the youngest d 
of the Rev. Edw. Waldron, rector of Hamp 
ton Lovett and Rushock. - bye 
Died.] At Worcester, 86, the vé and 
Dr. Eyans, arehdeacon of Worcestel, tine 
for more than filty years a prebend oF § 
cathedral. a 
At Kiddermiuster, 40, Mr. T- Koowle- 
—'The wite of Mr, Perry. 
At Sidbury, the wife of Wm. Saunden- 
—At Wick, 78, Tho. Bund, esq.— Athy 
ley, Mr. Moorhead; he served at Oued 
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brated siege of Gibraltar, under Gen. El 
Hiott.—At Tenbury, Mr. Thomas Tunstatt, 
a man of approved integrity. —~ Mrs. 


Drew. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Joluw P. Wright, to Miss 
Willym, both of Hereford.—Tho. Dunne, 
esq. of Gatley-park, to Anne, the only 
daughter of Tho. Smith, esq. of Bircher. 

Died.) At Hereford, after a very short 
illness, Mr. Cooper, train-bearer to Judge 
Dampier. vi 

At Ailstone’s-hill, 83, William Make- 
ham, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A nautical survey .of the river Severn 
js making; it is expected that this under- 
taking will be a prelude to considerable 
improvement of the navigation. 

The inhabitants of Clifton have unani- 

mously agreed to petition parliament m 
the next sessions, for leave to build a new 
church. They have subscribed already 
upwards of 80001, towards completing the 
object, and guaranteed the parish from 
contributing mere than 20001. to be levied 
in rates of 3d. in the pound in four years. 
* As some workmen were lately employed 
in digging a cellar at the King’s Holm, 
near Gloncester, they discovered a stone 
coffin of large dimensions. On removing 
the lid (10 inehes in thickness), they found 
inclosed a leaden coffin, containing a com- 
plete skeleton, with the arms folded across 
‘the breast. 

Married.] At Gloucester, Capt. De 
Rippe, of the royal navy, to Miss Venner. 
—Liewt, Hough, of the royal navy, to 
Miss F. B. Traeey, of Stonehouse.—At 
Cheltenham, George Mace, esq. of *Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, to Selina, youngest 
daughter of the late Francis Chambers, 
esq. of Waterford:—Mr. William White, 
of Dursley, to Miss Harrict Savage, of 
Bath.—Mr. William Taylor, of Marshfield, 
to Miss Louisa Dowding, of Dodington.— 
Mr. John Lewis, to Mrs. Phillips, both of 
Ragland —Mr. W. S, Underwood, to Miss 
Charlotte Powell, both of Monmouth.— 
Mr. Joim Bullock, of Gloucester, to Miss 
Ann Green, of Hatherly—Mr. William 
Ozgborne, of Lawrence Weston, to Mrs. 
Matthews, of Kingsweston. 

Died.) At Gloweester, Mrs, Rogers, of 
Aldate-sq.—56, Mrs. Mayer, of the college 
Precincts.—29, Lieat. Jas. Radge, of the 
S5th regiment of foot, second son of the 
Rev, Archdeacon Rudge. On account of 
it health, occasioned by residence in the 
Grecian Islands, he was ordered home by 
open n= p> try the effect of 
Bative air; with a constitution impair- 
ed by the climate, he sunk under the 

of a and boisterous veyage, 

two days after his arrival in this. city, 
greatly lamented by his relations and many 
—Merrott: St esq. banker ; 
Moxtuty Mae,-No. 2? > 
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he was present at the publie dinner orca- 
stoned by the nomination of the Dake of 
Norfolk to. the mayoralty of the city ; he 
fell from his. chair ant! instantly expired. 
Mr. Stephens was in the act of singing a 
sung, when this catastroplie happened. 

After a long illness, 77, Richard Brown 
Cheston, M.D, F.R.S. one of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace, and a deputy liente- 
nant of this county; a gentleman whose 
benevolence, social disposition, and hospi- 
tality, had conciliated the affection and 
esteem of a very wide circle. Dr. Ches- 
ton’s exalted meilical talents, acknowledged 
by the faculty of the first emivence in 
London, are attested by a multitude of 
persons in this and the adjacent counties, 
who have been indebted to him, under 
Providence, for the preservation of life, or 
the restoration of health. After having 
acted as one of the principal surgeons in 
our infirmary for twenty-five years, he was, 
im 1787, appointed physivian ‘to ‘this hose 
pital, where his pecakar benignity alleviated 
the sufferings, whilst his distinguished abili- 
ties were applied with unwearied attention 
to the cure, of patients in the hamblest 
class of society, The declining state of his 
health in the last few years, added to his 
bumerous and extensive professional ef- 
gagements, prevented Dr, Chestom from 
giving to the world, as he wished and in- 
tended to have done, a continuation of the 
valuable work which be published at an 
carly period of life, ander the tithe of Patho- 
logical Enquiries, . 

At Bristol, Mr, George Oldbam, banker, 
Suddenly, .76,, Wintour Harris, esq. 
chamberlain of this city; be eminentiv 
combined the practice of all moral and 
religious duties.—In Park-row Mt: G. 
Gift.—¢2, Miss Ann Livett.—At Clifton, 
Miss Helen Buchan, of Kelloe, N. B,— 
Mr. R. Smartfoot, of the Grové,—Mr. 
Harford, of. Philadelphia street.—Miss 
Maningford. _ 

At Cheltenham, 79, Henry Richardson, 
esq. of Derby.—76, the Rev. Geo, Wells, 
LL.D. rector of Mani Broce, Wilts. 
-and justice of peace’ for that county.— 
Digby Casenean, esq-—-69, Benjamin 
Friend, esq. late of Newbury. | 

At Dursley, Mrs. Smith. 

At Whi Mr. William Dew.— 
. At Stawton, Mr. Jones.—At Barton-street, 
77, Mrs. Ann Hughes.—At Berkeley, Mi. 
Johu Neale.—At Little Shurdington, 70, 
Mr. Henry Babb. | 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Oxford papers continue to be filled 
with effusions, in and verse, on the 

of ‘election. — 
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of Oxford, to Miss C. Radway, of London. 
—My. William Kimberley, to Miss Mary 
Abborts, of Banbury.—Mr. C. Sadler, of 
Oxford, to Miss Needle, of Piccadilly, 
London. 

Died.} At Oxford, 55, Mr. Thomas 
Stadhard, of Huddersfield.—23, Mr. Jas. 
Beale.—?¢8, Mrs. Taylor —At an advanced 
age, Mrs, Paviour—Mr. Duff.—65, Mr. 
John Rebinson.—Mr. W. Gardner.—84, 
- James Burr, esq. steward to two successive 
Earls of Litehfield, who held him in high 
estimation. 

At Bicester, 22, the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. A. Fletcher. 

At Ensham, 60, Mr. J. Wastie.—At 
Denton-house, Mrs. Mills ; she never failed 
to relieve the real wants of the wretched, 
whether they were pining in private, or 
apenly solicited her aid.—At Curbridge, 
iar advanced in years, Mr. D. Dalton. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Married.) Mr. Glanvill, of Abingdon, to 
Miss Lawrence, of London. 

Died.] At Abingdon, 72, Edward Child, 





he Aylesbury, the wife of Mr. Tho. Jen- 
kins.—Mr. James Gilbert. 

At Marcham, Mrs. Couling.—-At South 
Hincksey, Mr. Gardner.—At Pangbourn, 
29, Mrs. Chapman.—At Peterley-house, 

-70, the Rev. Tho. Lloyd. ! 

HERTS AND BEDS, 

Mearried.| Mr. Evans, of Northcote-hill, 
to Miss Bucknell, of Crick. 

Died.) At Hertford, 76, Mr. Tho. Keep. 

At Danstable, 20, Miss Elliott. 

At Colmworth-house, 51, Wm. Lee An- 
tonie, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Webb, of Staple Claydon, 
tu Miss Zilpba Bennett, of Wicken. 

Died.) At Kettering, Mr. Pell. 

At Weston Favell, 53, Mr. Ireson.—H. 
Otway, esq. of Stanford-hall. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

Not less than a million of acres of tillage 
fend lic at this time uncultivated, from the 
ape depression of the landed interest, 

ree thousand acres, which compose two- 
thirds of the parish of Yelling, lie in this 
state, paying, in consequence, neither 
property-tax, tythe, or parochial rates, 

Married.] The Rev. F. Hodgson, fellow 
of King’s college, to Miss Susanna Matilda 
Taylor.—H., Sweeting, esq. of Huntingdon, 
to Julia, daughter of Wm. Scoones, esq. of 
Tunbridge —Mr. Wm. Keed, to Miss 
Crow, both of Cambridge.—Tho. Mott 
esq. of Cambridge, to the eldest daughter 
of ‘T. Bateman, esq. of Ludham-hail, 

Died.| At Cambridge, 69, the wife of 
Wm, Ottley, esq. of St. Kitt’s. 

At Wisbe 76, Mrs. Mary Wraicht, 

At Ely, 6%, Francis Dixon, esq. 

At Soham, 80,.Mr. Joim Dobede.—At 
Brawptov, 39, Mrs. Croot.— At Warlesicy 
the Rey, T. Jackson, B.D,—At Abington, 
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the wife of the Rev, George Barlow, y 

car.—At Old Weston, 60 Elizabet, te 

Ayres. , “ee 
NORFOLK, 

According to a charter of -the 
of Yarmouth, the aldermen and: 
men are annually to assemble, and 
before they separate, the “ most di 
alderman to be mayor,”—The late election 
of Mr. Cory did not take place until afte 
a strong trial of patience and abstinence 
on both sides, The electors assembled a 
the Tuesday noon, :and remained shat 
(with only such provisions as they ear 
in their pockets) until ten o’clock on the 
Thursday night. } ? 

Married.| At Norwich, Mr. E, Ball, t 
Miss Adelaide Alexandrine Dupuis, both 
of the Cathedral precincta,-—Jolm Bit 
ford, esq. of Norwich, to Susan, the eldest 
daughter of John Nyren, esq. of Stratford 
—Mr. Sanderson, of North Lynn, to Mis 
E. C. Carter, of Norwich.—Capt. J, M. 
Browne, of the Portuguese service, & 
Lucy, the eldest daughter of the Rey.€ 
J. Smith, of Norwich.—Mr. Robert Win 
cen, to Miss Elizabeth Pratt, both of Sont 
Lopham.—Mr. Henry Ramsome, of Yar 
mouth, to Miss Deborah Mason, of York. 
—Mr. R, Fox, to Miss Margaret Simmons, 
both of Costessey.—Mr. James Tyson, 
jun. of Thetford, to Miss Mary Barker, of 
St.. Augustine’s, Norwich. —The..Rer 
James Bromley, of Yarmouth, to Mis 
Maria Bell, of Qutwell—Mr. Charles 
Goodwin, of Lynn, to Miss Sawyer, 
Walpole.—Mr. Davison, of Lynn, to Mis 
L. Codling, of Thetford. 

Died.] At Norwich, 74, the reliet of the 
Rev, John. Rash.—Mr. Francis Smith: 
and on the same day, 67, Mrs. Smith— 
79, Mis. Youngs.—29, Mrs. Roe, of St 
Andrew’s.—84, Mrs. Bunting, of St. Johns 
Sepulchre.—94, Mr. John Minus, of St. 
Paal’s ; he had anticipason SM rene si 
teen years ago, and had then 26 \™ 
madar which he since kept im an adjoining 
room, and actually used as @ CUP the 
having bad it shelved for that purpose; 
worms, however, had, during this long 
interval, made such ravages in 
man’s receptacle, that, when it was 
down to be used for its original be 
his friends were obliged to send it to 
repaired, = 

At Yarmouth, 65, Mr. Heary Audet 
78, Mrs. min ae apc Crac 
—Mr. William Barnard. 

At Horsford, 25, Mrs, Mary Websiat 
—At Moulton, 40, Mr, Jones Miller te 
Tivetshall, 71, Mr. W. Forby.— My 
ton, 50, Mrs. Ann Shearman.—At 
ham, 70, Mrs. Lightfoot,—At Thorpe-bal, 
67, Mr. John Last-——At Hengham, Be 
advanced age, after an illness of ’ 
minutes, the Rev. Thomas Dummer it 
rector of Crownihorpe.—At 


21, Miss A. S. Brett. -usrows 
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SUFFOLK. 

Atthe Triennial Meeting of the directors 
and proprietors of the Suffolk and General 
Country Amicable Insurance Office against 
Fire, held at Bury in the month of August, 
the chairman reported, that the state of the 
Conipany’s accounts and funds for the last 
three years were found to be highly pros- 
perous ; insomuch, that, after liberally dis- 
charging the several claims which had been 
made for losses and expences, the Company 
would be enabled to return 45 per cent. 
or 9s. in the pound, to the insured, on the 
amount of the sums paid into the office as 
wreminms, during the above period, being 
three-fifths of the pet profits of the concern: 
and to divide the remaining two-fifths of 
the said profits equally, viz. one fifth to 
the proprietors of the 1000 shares, and one- 
fifth to the increase of the accumulating 
capital fund. ‘Thus the flourishing state of 
the Company’s finances furnishes the most 
convincing proof of the public confidence 
in its plan; by which the sured, although 
60 largely participating in the profits, are 
not required to sign any deed, or to be- 
come in any manner responsible for a share 
in the losses, as is the case in some other 
local offices ; the directors and the proprie- 
tors (principally composed of gentlemen of 
the first respectability and property in the 
county) standing solely pledged to make 
good all losses, however great, out of their 
funds, and individual property. No other 
similar imstitation has returued so large a 
portion of its profits as 45 per cent. in the 
short period of three years. 

Married.] Mr. S. E. Batten, of Bury, to 
the danghter of the Rev. R. Jeffreys, of 
Little Parndon.—Mr. Daniel Cooper, of 
Bary, to Miss Amelia Bartield, of Lang- 
ham.—Mr. John Barker, (0 Mrs. Arnold. 
—Mr. James Lockwood, to Miss Sarah 
Gumey.—Mr. John Byford, to Miss 
Houghton; all of Bury.—Mr. John Roper, 
to Miss Lorkin.—Mr. John Studd, to Miss 
Ling; all of Melford.—The Rev. Stephen 
Johnson, of Wickhambrook, to-a-danghter 
of N. W. Bromley, esq. of Battmoniis- 
field-hall_—The Rev. Marmaduke Witkin- 
son, rector of Redgrave and Nowton, to 
Miss Sarah Eastfield, of London—Mr, J. 
ead, jun, of Palgrave, to Miss Sewell, of 

iss, 

Dred.| At Ipswich, 72, Mr. James Hay- 
Ward.—59, Mr, Benjamin Catt, one of the 
common-council of this town.—Mrs. Ab- 
litt.—William Ashmore, esq. one of the 
directors of the Suticlk Fire-Office. 

- Woodbridge, 58, Mr. David Mc. 

er. : 

At Saxmundham, 68, Mr. R. Melles. 

At Lowestoft, 77, Mrs. Elizabeth Short. 

At Sudbury, 50, Mr. A. Green, 

At Stowmarket, 67, Mrs. Welham, 

At a eampling, 63, Mrs. Vince.—At Sy- 
am-hall, Mrs. ‘Tiffen. — At Gisli ) 
+nuch respected, #7, Mrs, Hoy.—At Lang 
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ham, 38, James Browne Blake, esq.—At 
Thurston, 56, Mr. Thomas Jacob.—At 
Hawstead, Mr. William Lee.—At Den 
ham-hall, 75, Mrs. Mary Halls.—At Great 
Barton, 92, ‘Thomas Welch, esq. 

_ At Lidgate, Mr. Swan: whilst walking 
in apparent good health, he was met by a 
neighbour, whe enquired how he did—to 
winch Mr. S. answered, “I thank God, I 
never was better.” No sooner had the 
reply escaped his lips, than in an instant he 
caught hold of his friend, and sunk to ths 
earth to breathe no more, 

a 1M ESSEX. 

arried. r. George Youngman, to 
Miss Searle, both of Saffron Walden.— 
William Franklin, esq. of Roydon-hall, to 
Hannah, daughter of Thomas Collin, esq. 
of East-end.—William Sparling, esq. of 
the East India Company’s service, to Miss 
Archer, of Frating: arid Mr. Samael Spar- 
ling, of Little Clackton, to Miss Maria 
Elizabeth Archer, ) 

Died.) At Chelmsford, 71, Mrs. Spack- 
man. 

At Harwich, Mr. Masshell Marriott ; 
a man who, for many years, lived bighly 
respected ina large circle of acquaintance. 

At Stratford, 41, the wife of ‘Thomas 
Allen, eq. 

At Mistley, 66, John Newbury, esq. of 
Dulwich ; he was one of the firm of Henry 
Meux and Co.—At Ultinghall, 60, Mr, 
Thomas Booth Aldham,—At Little Wak 
tham, 77, Mr. Robert Lewin, a mach 
esteemed farmer: he attended Cheims- 
ford-market on the above day, rather man 
indisposed state, and, upon brs returning 
home, fel! from his horse im a tit, and exe 
pired before medical aid could be obtained, 

KENT.. 

The Steam Packet continues to sail, at 
fixed hours, twice a-week, to and from 
Margate and London, It has been the 
means of adding greatly to visitors im the 
Isle of Thanet; and it ts to be hoped that 
in another season they will be enabled to 
sail daily. 

Married.}] Mr. A. Cuthbert, to Miss 
Harriet Thompson.—Mr. Powell, to Miss 
Sarah Cloake; all of Canterbury.—Mr, 
Thomas Creser, of London, to Miss Sarals 
Evtiott, of Maidstone.—Mr. Edwia Burs 
gess, to Miss Cecilia Sunnox.—Mr. Cole, 
to Miss Liak ; all of Muidstone.—Thomas 
Andrews, esq. of East Mailing, to Miss 
Sheppard, of Ditton.—At Folkestone, Mr. 
Isaac Smith, to Miss Sarah Phillpot.— Mr. 
George Keys, of Deal, to Miss Jane Chit- 
ty, of Middle Deal.—Mr. ries 7 
te Miss Stone.—Mr. J > to Miss 
Brett; all of Margate.—At Stellmg, Mr. 
Birch, to Miss Sarah Friend.—Mr. Hop- 
ley, of Sturry, to Miss Pratt, of Canter. 
bury.—The Rev. Thomas Knox, of Tune 


brid to Frances, ter of W. F, 
Woodgate, esq. otSoner fill 
Died.) ~. Canterbury, the Rey. W. 
og 
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Strong, rector of Norton, and one of the 
six preachers of the cathedral.—82, Mr. 
Clement Court.—Mrs. James Irwin.—72, 
Mrs. Woolcot.—Mrs. Brooks, leaving se- 
ven children. ‘This poor woman was em- 
ployed iu picking hops two days before 
her death, and, having some of her chil- 
drev with her, a dog flew at one of them, 
and bit the child, which so alarmed the 
mother that she died from excessive fright. 

At Sandwich, Lieut. R. Bradley, of the 
royal navy. 

At Margate, Mrs. Mary Barber.—45, 
David Bristow, baker, of Horsmonden. 

At Chatham, 89, Mr..R. Morgan. 

At Rochester, Mr. Thomas Gutteridge, 
of Troy-town.—Mrs. Bradbridge.—Mr. 
R. Usborn.—76, Mrs. Browne. 

At Folkestone, Miss Mary Ann Mace. 
—36, Mr. Henry Moss.—Mr. Richard 
Dray. 

At Maiklstone, Mr. Nathaniel Bus- 
bridge.— Mrs. Clemmenson. 

At Gravesend, Mrs. Mary Spencer, one 
of the Society of Friends, 

At Ashford, 65, John Fickd, esq.—?77, 
Mrs. Rebecca Inman, highly esteemed.— 
56, Mrs. Pope. 

At Staplehurst, Mr. Avery.—At Birch- 
ington, Mrs. Ayles.— At Harbledown, 81, 
Mr. Daniel Parker.—At Avol, 27, Mrs, 
Franklin, of Margate.—At Tenterden, 81, 
Mr. Philip Davee.—At Hextable-honse, 
the wife of T, Scotland, esq. of Antiqua. 
—~At St. Martin's, 76, Mrs. Hougham.— 
At Sturry,79, Mr. J. Kemp.—At Denton, 
the wife of N. Gilbee, esq.—At Herriet- 
sham, 72, Mrs. Scars. 

At Monkton Thanet, 80, Mr. Thomas 
Coleman. This old gentleman had been a 
famous pedestrian but a few years back, 
being constable of the parish ; he would 
walk from his house in Monkton to Maid. 
etone-assizes, transact his business there, 
and return home the same-day, a distance 
of at least seventy-two miles, 

inthe prime of life, at Headcorn,(where, 
as the minister of the general baptist 
church and congregation, he laboured with 
ailection, fidelity, and zeal,) the Rev, 
John Coupland ; a man of strong mind, 
amiable manue:s, and unimpeachable 
mortals. 

| SUSSEX. 

Quails are brought over to Brighton ia 
great abundance from France, No less 
that forty ovaches go to and from London 
to Brighton daily ; and. it is computed that 
nearly 400 imsile and outside passengers 
var | in them, 

‘The local traffic on the river Arun ex- 
ceeded last year 50,000 tons. 

Ata meeting of the committee appointed 
by the subscribers to the projected canal 
from London, by way of Arundel and Chi- 

chester to Portsmouth, William Turner, esq. 
im the chair; it was resolved unanimously, 













a (Oct. 1, 
That the objections former}y mode to 
ing into execution a measure so 
admiited to be of the highest ad 
and importance to the ports of P . 
Chichester, and Arundel, and the commer 
cial interests in general, as a canal, forming 
an inland communication with the m 
polis, and thence by any other internal a. 
vigation to almost every city and town jg 
the kingdom, appear to have been entire 
removed, by the sanction of the different 
departments of government. | 
As Mr. George Coldham, an eminentsali. 
citor and the town-clerk of Nottingham, and 
a friend, were lately on their return from 
Worthing in a gig, the horse, while ¢omi 
at a foot-pace down Chnrch-bill, whieh 
leads into Brighton, suddenly started, and 
ran the vehicle against the wall. Bothges 
tiemen were thrown out by the violence.of 
the shock ; but Mr. Coldham pitched upon 
his head against a post, and was taken np 
speechless. . He was instantly conveyed te 
the Castle Tavern, where he had sojourged 
for a fortnight, and received surgical aid, 
but it proved ineffectual, as he did not sur- 
yive half anhour! No man was more gia 
cerely beloved by all who knew him; 
and the accident cast a gloom over 
ton for several days. It was oceasi 
the want of a breechin in the harness. 
Married.|] Robert Ogle, esq. of Eggh 
ham-hall, to Jane, daughter of Joho Bure 
gess, esq. of Brook-farm, and niece tothe 
bishop of St. David’s.—Mr. R, Collins, of 
the R.N. to Miss Boxald, of Arnndel.— 
Mr. Raye, of Langstone, to Miss Silver, of 
Arundel, o 
Died.] At Chichester, the lady of Capt 
aget. —J 
At Bognor, very suddenly, Mr. Smith. 
At Fishbourn, Lieut. Witkham, R.N. 
At Stoke, Mr. John Poimter. 
At Heron-court, 32, Viscountess Fit» 
harris. 
P HAMPSHIRE. ee 
The signal-posts on the varions poise 
land round the coast are to be kept Up 
during the -peace, but upon 20. improved 
system. ‘They are to use telegraphic sig 
similar to those used by the French, but which 
require aply the attendance of one map. 
During the extreme heat on Thu 
the 14th, the thermometer, in the 
of Thomas Sharp, esq. of Romsey, ‘rose t 
120 degrees, when it burst. . Sach a sue 
cession of dry warm weather as the present 
season, has not been experienced t 
thirty-five years. 
Butchers’ meat for the troops has -been 
contracted for in five counties, at the fok 
lowing prices, viz. Hants, 2 fraction under 
Sid. per lb. Isle of Wight, Sgd. Wilts 
Dorset, Surry, and Sussex, under 4d. per Ibe 
Marvied. Lient. Rober Parkiss, RN. 
oMiss Mary Newland, of Southamp\o>-— 
At Carisbrooke, Isle of ace alia 


‘Speckernelh 
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kernell, esq. to Miss Joliffe, of Park. 
oe T Phalth, asa, purser of the ship In- 
constant, to Miss Sarah Dowling, of Otter- 
bourne.—Mr. James Maybee, of Ports- 
mouth, to Miss E. King, of Portswood.— 
Lient. T. 8. Datton, R.N, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Johy Stephen, esq. of Port- 
sea.—Mr. J. Swiney, to Miss M. A. Bishop, 
of Gosport.—Mr. ‘Thomas Webb, of Mid- 
dle-street, to Mrs. Bays, both of Gosport. 

Died.] At Portsmouth, Mr. John Mor- 
ley.—Mrs.Horsley.—62, Mrs. Ann Penhorn. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Dustaloy. 

At Portsea, the wife of Mr. John Bailey, 
solicitor. —Mrs. Balchen, of Queen-street,— 
Mr. Brand, purser, R. N.-Mr. Thomas 
Whitewood, of Prince George-street. 

At Romsey, Lieut. Cressy, of the North 
Hants militia. 

At Woolston-house, 74, the relict of the 
Rev. John Penton.— At Loherly, Mys. 
Matfey.—At Standen, 44, Mr. Wm. Roach. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married,] At Devizes, Mr. Jasper Cox, 
to Miss A. C. Alexander.—Mr. Hayward, 
of Roude, to Miss Edwards, of West La- 
vington.—At Trowbridge, Mr. Sylvester, 
to Miss Eliza Livett.—Mr. J. Hunt, of 
Wotton Underedge, to Miss Stoner, of 
Kingswood.—Mr. Wm. Gale, of London, 
to Miss Ann Williams, of Malmsbury. 

Died.] At Devizes, Mr. C. Westcott.— 
» Miss Sarah Rick wood. 

At Trowbridge, the relict of the Rev. 
R. Marsham, many years pastor of -the 
Baptist church at Westbury-Leigh.—Mrs. 
Williams. 

At Swindon, Mr. Henry Cook, banker. 

At Monckton Farleigh, the relict of Mr. 
John Beak. — 

At Stratford, by a fall from his horse, 
Mr, Dore. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr. WinGRove has lately published, in 
the Bath Herald, the following severe stric- 
tures on the state of the roads:—“* The 
light of improvement has yet but obscurely 
Penctrated into the country about Bath; 
for, though the niinds of some-gentlemen 
have furnished important designs, yet, if 
We except the city and the parish of Wal- 
Cot, only a small part of those designs las 
been carried into effect. Such, indeed, is 
the condition of the roads abont this city, 
that this Bath, so universally renowned far 
ils water, its beauty, and internal conve- 
hience, is yet so destitute of exterior ac- 
Commodation, as to be fit only for the re- 
sidence of those whose infirmities confine 
them to the use of its superior pavements ; 
for during the winter season who cau ex- 
plore the beautiful country around it with 
pleasure and security? Look to the ap- 
Proaches of Bath for some miles round; 
langers beset the passenger on every side ; 
abrupt declivities; narrow roads jlidormed 
sud contracted by materials improperly 


} 
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heaped on them, or by messes of dirt which 
have been permitted to accumulate for 
years. Trees and hedges over-hanging ; 
water-courses wanting, nnopened, or inju- 
riously stopped up, to ‘suit the will and 
pleasure of individuals ; hanseate stenches 
from collections of putrid matter; in short, 
aunoyances and obstructions, with some 
exceptions as to the parish of Walcot, are 
to be found at every step. And, after heavy 
rains, a sea of mire and dirt must be nayi- 
gated before you enter the city.” 

Between the 6th of February, 1815, and 
the ivth of July, (About five menths atier 
the first establishment of the Provident 
Justitution at Bath,) above Sooul. of the 
5 per cent, stock were parchased for the 
depositors, chiefly servauts, At Glasgow, 
not more than SOOl. was funded in the 
same period, 

Married.) John Stone, esq. of Kensing- 
ton-place, Bath, to Sophia, eldest daughter 
of the late Richard Kembie Whatley, esq, 
of Holty-house.— Mr. Perrin, of Upper 
Camden-place, to the youngest danghter 
of the late John Bond, esq. of Pord-honse, 
—Mr. J. Haviland, of Bridgewater, to Miss 
H. C. Haydon, of Plymouth—Mr, Paul 
Cooper, ot Shepton-Mallet, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Shute, esq. of Park-street, 
Bristol.—James Mackay, esq. of Stock- 
well, to Miss Bowditch, of Taunton,—Capt, 


‘Goodland, to Miss Edwards, of Bridge- 
-water.—At Bridgewater, Capt, H. Cross- 


man, to Mrs. Francis. 

Died.} At Bath, 68, James Barrington, 
esq. late major of the 56th regiment. He 
entered the army in 1770; aud served at 


the memorable siege of Gibraltar, and m 


the West Indies under Sir C. Grey.” Major 
Barrington was an honest man and a good 


soldier, and was much respected. — Iu 


Queen-square, after an illness of only a 
few hours, Lady Aubrey, of Dortin- 
house, Bucks.— Ip the Crescent, Mrs, 
Gwynne. On the South Parade, Mrs, 
Morris, of Bition.—In Heury-street, 85, 
Mrs. Gompertz.—-7%, the Rev. C. G. Cle- 
mens, mimster of the United Brethven, in 
this city—Mary Dowager Countess D’Al- 
ton, relict of Edward Count D’ Alton, cham- 
berlain to the emperor of Austria, and 
lieutenant-general in the imperial service, 
who fell before Dunkirk in 1793. 

At Bathampton, the relict of William 
Morgan, ¢sq- 

At Taunton, 26, Mrs. Small.--Mr. Wm. 
Webber.—33, Mrs. Anne Jacobs, 

At Wells, Miss Penny.—ilr. Goldes- 
brough, deservedly regretted, 

At Waterhouse, Robert Langley, esq. 

At Knowle-hill, Mrs. James. 

At Bellevue-house,.41, Mrs. Winsloe. 

At West Bagborough, 71, Mr. John 
Dovin.—At Wick St. Lawrence, 79, Mrs, 
Thomas: and a very short tine after, 7y, 


Samuel Thomas, €#4.- @ 
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At Perrymead, after a long iliness, 79, 
Francis Ansty, esq. Mr. A. has bequeathed 
to the Bath General Hospital, the Blue- 
coat School, and Casualty Hospital, 100i. 
each; and to the Bath City Infinnary and 
Dispensary, 500i. ; 

In Pultney-street, Bath, 46, after a lin- 
gering, thongh pot painful, illness, Mary 
Ann, the wite of John Benjafield, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmunds, one of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the county of Suf- 
folk. This much lamented lady was the 
caughter of Capt. Symoucls, of the Royal 
Navy, aud piece of the late John Symonds, 
LL.D, professor of modern history in the 
nniversity of Cambridge; daring her in- 
fancy she lost her mother, whilst her father 
was serving his country, in his profession, 
on a foreign station ; at this period she be- 
came the adopted dangiter of J. Godbold, 
esq. of Bury St. Edmunds ; and ns wife, 
trom the accidental circumstance of taking 
her to their house for a few days, whilst 
ber mother lay dead (Mrs. Godbold being 
nearly related to Mrs. Benjatield, and co- 
heiress with her paternal grandmother) : 
but the loveliness of person, the sweetness 
of temper, and the engaging manner of 
this amiable child, so delighted these valu- 
able persons, that they were uiisilling to 

art with her, and, with the consent of her 

uther, retained her with them, having no 
child of their own, and adopted her. She 
was elegantly and most accomplishedly edu- 
eated by them, and lived with these invalua- 
‘bie and estimable parents until she was 
married to her present husband, in the 
sear 1796, and -uninterruptediy expe- 
rienced from them such rare and valnable 
marks of regard and affection, not possible 
to be exceeded by the fondest and most in- 
dulgent parents, and which she, on her 
part, studied through her life, even to the 
dast moment of it, to repay with the most 
dutiful and marked affection. Her dispo- 
sition was highly charitable, her temper 
amiable, innocent, and affectionate. In 
the character of wife and mother; which 
her husband and children fally expe- 
rienced, nor in any of the relative daties 
of friend and Christian, she could not be 
excelled, She possessed those mild virtnes 
which, ina mauner, commanded frieuds, 


and never gave real cause to create one - 


personal enemy— 
As she lived deservedly esteemed, 
So she died deeply lamented. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Capt. J. P. Bontien, of ist. 
regt. of Lite Guards, to Louisa Phillippa, 
daughter of Robert Ball, esq. of Wey- 
mouth.—Mr, Thomas Kite, of Beaininster, 
to Miss Hannah Melmoth, of Sherborne.— 
Mr. Foot, of Bridport, to Miss Mary Foot, 
of Dorchester—Mr. Gapper, of Sher- 
borne, to Miss Sarah Alford, of Axbridge. 


~-Mr. William Bernard, to Miss Stanfield, 
of Dorchester, 






. [Oct. 1, 
Died.| At Dorchester, the relict 
Hawkins. ” : of, 
At Sherborne, Mr. J. Toogood,; 
Mr, W. Sanger. ' | ‘ 
At Strisford House, Willian O*Brien, ey 
This gentleman, descended from an anciey 
and respectable Irish” family, ap 
early in life at one of the London 
where he was distinguished as the moq 
perfect representative of the man of & 


6, 3 
shion that had ever been seen om the stay, T. I 
His case, elegance, and good sense, rep arm 
dered him a great favourite with the public; A 
and be has ever since been held ont a Josi 
model of the polished gentleman to those A 
who have attempted the sameline of charac, will 
ters. In 1764, Mr. O*Brien retired ftom kne 
the stage, having married Lady Sasy ’ 
Strangways, eldest daughter of the fim ? 
Eart of fchester; an unton of purer affee. 


tion—affection which seemed to increae | 
with years, has seldom been witnessed; ex 7 
oying. . 
x An elegant sufficiency, content, M 
Retirement, rural quiet, beiorsany 2 Si 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven, - 
Mr. O'B. long held the situation of Re- B 
ceiver-genera! of the county of Dorset ;and 
he was author of the farce of Cross Pur. 
poses, which contaivs some happy touches 1 
of genuine humour, and many strokes of ! 
satire, justly tevelted at the follies of the 
times. 
yar DEVONSHIRE. ’ 

Lorp Cit ForD has presented to the 
Literary Institution of Exeter.a marblp 
table, exhibiting upwards of, fifty spect 
mens of the rich pol beantiful marbles 
which Devonshire produces. 

The Strangers’ Friend Society of Exeter 
has published its thirteenth annual 
During the last year 503 cases were 
lieved, (the greater part consisting ot fami- 
lies,) upwards of 3000 distinct visits wet? 
made, and the sum of 1741. 9- aid, 
tributed. . 

An ingenious mechanic of Exeter bas @- 
vented a lock, so curious and complieate 
in its construction, that no man, thongh 1a 
possession of the key, can unlock it, wil 
ont instructions; nor can it be opened by 3 
skeleton key, picklock, er any other me 
thod. fines 

Some of the Empcror Napoleon’s held 
sent on shore to be washed, was “als 
m such esteem, that many individ a 
Plymouth pnt on his shirts, wanton 
neckcloths, tor the purpese of sayiag ™ 
they had worn his clothes * oe 

Married.] Mr. Wm. Worth, minster ® 


. . to 
the Methodist connexion, of 





Miss Susan Dryer, of soe = 
Pim, of Exwick, to Miss Hoage, ™ . 
ter.— ‘Twopenny, esq. of Havin 


to Miss Arnold, of Plymtree.—© 

Campbell Bulley, esq. of London, t a 
eldest daughter of John Goss, of Liver 
‘Teigamouth,—Jokn James, ot pork 
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1815.] 
}, to Anna, the only daughter of John 
yne Herring, esq. of Langstone.—Mr. 
Johu Marden, of Exeter, to Miss Stamp, of 
Alphingtoa.— Mr. Wm. Chown, jun. of 
Exminster, to Miss Eliz. Chown, of Al- 
phington.—Mr. Samuel Porter, to Miss 
Aon Way, both of Exeter.—Capt. Mouid, 
R.N. to Miss Patrick, of Plymouth Dock. 

Died.] At Exeter, Mr. J. Richards, of 
Fore-street.—67, Mr. Richard Traer.— 
86, Mrs. Newcombe.—In Hill's Court, 82, 
T. Edwards, esq. formerly a major m the 
army. 

At Crediton, 30, the widow of the Rev. 
Josias Tucker.—Mr. Wm. Nosworthy, 

At Topsham, 55, Mr. John Pridham ; he 
will long live in the memory of all who 
knew him. ' 

At Southmolton, Mr. John Trix. 

At Collumpton, greatly lamented, Mrs. 
Hurley. 

At Reck, 50, Jos. Pridham, esq.—At 
Tallapit, John ‘Trosse Fortescue, esq.—At 
Newton St. Cynes, at an advanced age, 
Nr. John Parker.—At Silveston, 34, Miss 
Sarah W ay.—At Broadelist, 97, Mr. Ocock. 
—At Clist-house, 88, the relict of Peter 
Beavis, esq. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. of 
Truro, to Miss Jaae Dangey, of lliogan.— 
At Truro, Capt. O‘Reilly, of the royal 
navy, to Jane, daughter of D. K. Mar- 
shall, esq. of Truro.—The Rev. Francis 
Hamberstone, of Stokeliouse, to the only 
daughter of the Rev. James Messenger, of 
Calliagton.— Mr. Wm. Pearce, of Pen- 
zauce, to Miss C. Coade, of Truro. 

Died.| At Falmouth, 35, Mr. Richard 
Brush. 

At Liskeard, 86, Mr. Eales, alderman 
ot the borongh. 

At West Looe, 73, General Wm. Ma- 
carmick, deservedly respected. 

WALES. 

The postmasters from Cardiff to Carmar- 
then, lave agreed to reduce the price of 
posting, in the following manner: A gentle- 
ethan’s carriage with a pair of horses, three 
persons, or two and two children, is. 4d. 
Four persons, including servants, 1s. 6d. 
Chaise and pair, as carriage. Four horses, 
chaise or carriage, vs. 8d. per mile, 

Married.) Mr. R. Davies, of Nerqtis, to 
Miss Jones, of the Manor-house, near Flint: 
—At Aberhavest, Boyce Combe, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barfister, son of Harvey 
Curistian Combe, esq. M.P. to Caroline, 
danghter of the Rev. Evan Jones, of Aber- 
lavest.—Mr. Dan. Lioyd, to Miss Marg. 
Poweil, both of Brecon.—Mr. Wm. Jones, 
of Bryn Elwyn, to Miss Salt, of Glan Liyn. 

Died.| At Swansea, John Puckmore 
Leach, esq.—Mr. John Lydiard. 

At Wrexham, the relict of Chas. Massie, 
€8q.—At Carmarthen, Mrs. Morley.—Mrs. 

dge.—At Brecon, William Dyos, esq. 
At Picton-castle, 70, the Right Don. 
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Lady Milford.—At Llandrindod W ells,J ohiat 

Griffiths, esq. of Penwenailt—At Milford 

23, the wife of Capt. George Randall. 
SCOTLAND. 

Married.) At Edinburgh, John Fertier, 
esq. of South Charlotte. street; to Mrs. 
Waid, of St. Andrew's.—Capt. James Hea- 
derson, of the Kast-India Company’s ser- 
vice, to the daughter of Join Black, esq. 
M.D. of Kirkealdy.—At Glasgow, Alex, 
Gibson, esq. of Aberdeen, to Jessie, daugh- 
ter of Alex. Galloway, esq. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, in Princes-street, 
84, Mrs. Elizabeth Falconer.—In Hopes 
street, Mrs, Sands,—Mr. Abran: Newton. 

At Paisley, Jancé Mac-Farlane, in ber 
105d year, 

At Glasgow, 21, Mr. Edw. Henry Gor- 
don.—24, Mr. John Galbraith, late student 
in divinity in the University —83, Mr, John 
Wilson. . 

At Annan, 84, Thomas Johnstone, esq. 
of Gutterbiaes, 

At Blaris-lodge, the lady of Sir George 
Atkmson, M.D. 

At the Manse of Kiltearn, 67, the Rev. 
Harty Robinson, D.D. in the 44th year of 
his ninistry. 

At Ardgour-honse, 104, Flora Boyd. 

At Ecinburgh, Wm. Roxburgh, M.D. 
F.L.S. chief botanist to the East India 
Company, surgeon on the Madras esta- 
blishment, and many years superintendant 
of the Company’s garden at Calcutta. He 
was the intimate friend and pupil of the 
celebrated Konig, and, with Sir Wm. Jones, 
Mr. Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, and the 
principal scientific characters in Bengal, 
laid the foundation of the Asiatic Society, 
Dr. Roxburgh was the author of a. large 
work entitled “* Coromandel! Plants,” and 
of many valuable tracts on the vegetabiec 
kingdom. In the extent aud profundity of 
his knowledge on botanical subjects he was 
unrivalled, being esteemed the tirst of bo- 
tanists since the time of Linnaeus. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] Richard Musgrave, of Torin, 
co. Waterford, esq. to Frances, youngest 
daughter of his Grace the late Right Hoa, 
Witham Newcome, D.D. lord archbishop 
of Armagh, and primate of all Ireland. 

Died.} At Taylor's Town, co. Wexford, 
at the great age of 122, Afr. Edewourd Connor, 
He supported himself by selling trifling ar- 
ticles for country use, and was remarkable 
for the sincerity of bis dealings. His men- 
tal faculties were unimpaired, and he main- 
tained the perfect use o+ lus sight and limbs 
until a few days bejore his death. 

At Athione, Lawrence M*Dowal, lient,- 
col. of the Reafrewshire regiment of milit: 

DEATH ABROAD. 

At Madras, 52, his Excellency Vice-adm, 
Sir Samuel Hood, bart. K. B. commander. 
in-chief of the British slips and vessels in 
the East Indies. Sir Samuel Hood had 
raised himself so high im the pablic estima- 

tioa 
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tion by the number and importance of his the languages, laws, and custoras, of 
services; had shown himselfso admirable country that he visited. His stro | 
in the conduct of every enterprise in which ral taste for scientific enquiry, and an», | 
he had been engaged ; was stillso young in bounded curiosity to see every 
vears; so unbroken in spirit; and'so with hisown eyes, wete kept in 
thoronghily possessed of the enthusiastic ad- action by the belief that these 
miration and entire confidence of every of knowledge might one day be w 
man in his profession, that his loss cannot hisconntry. That they did prove so, 
be considered otherwise than a severe and who are acquainted with his life cap 
irreparable misfortune to his country at testify. His surveys of the coasts in 
large ; and to those who have had a nearer America, recommended him to early notin 
view of his excellence, who have served un- as an excellent surveyor ; the bold and on. 
der his command, or have lived in his so- ginal idea of fortityies the Diamond tock, 
ciety, his death is unspeakably afflicting. at Martinique, and the immediate exen. 
He possessed in a peculiar degree the quali- tion of it, proved him to he a skilful eng. 
fications which form a great commander: neer. The extraordinary defence of Salem 
to the calmest and most accurate judgment, witha few marines opposed to an army, bik 
he added a presence of mind, and rapidity capture of Tobago, St. Lucia, Demaran, 
of perception under every change of situa- A&c. &c. his decision ‘after the failare at 
tion, that enab!ed him to turn every event ‘Teneriffe,—all exhibit him. as an able 
which arose even out of unforeseen difficul- general. His gallant capture of a Russian 
ties and dangers, to the parpose he had in ship of the line, in presence of the Russian 
view. In common with Nelson, he was fieet, fol'owed by his politic and covtilia 
anxious and impatient while there remained tory self-denial, in scndity Oa which 
a doubt that the foe could be grappled with; hehad just taken, to the King of Swe 
but, when the battle began, his matchless as if it had been a trophy of the Swet 
intrepidity, his coolness, and the precision arms; and some years before, his comm 
with which his orders were given, diffused nications with the governors and pactias in 
a confidence that was uniformly attended Syria, and innumerable other instances, 
by victory. But. it was not only onthese place him high as a statesman and negoci- 
great and trying occasions that he proved ator. The leading circumstances “of his 
himself one of the best officers inthe service ; aval life it is needless to parti bed 
he was eminently skilled inevery branch of they’ are fresh in the remembrance of all, 
his protession, whether scientific or prac- and have become part of the history oflis 
tical. He was intimately versed in astro- country: his memory, like that of Nel. 
nomy, as connected with navigation and son, with whom he acted in some of his mest 
geography : in ship-building, in fortification, trying and most bloody days, will 
and in all branches of mechanical philoso- be respected in that profession to which 
phe. He studied, without any exception, he devoted nearly forty years of his tife. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Faby 

The interests of humanity claim for W. an early insertion of his observations 
Bethlem, and they shail have a good place in our next. 

Mr. CUMBERLAND on Stage-Coaches is equally interesting. -. Bookeel 

INQUISITOR is informed that our two last Supplements may be had of las Bookse 
ler. They were published at the usual period, and ought to have been delivered, ™ 
course, with the following Number. ~ 

We feel the value of the observations of FT. and regret their delay till our next. 

An Enywirer is informed that a liquidated balance, brought forward ina Banker't 
account, cannot be regarded as mere ae: . 

The Wath to Kew, which will be finished in three or four other divisions, is deferred 
for want of room, | oT 
Facts relative to the condition of the Farming Interest, in various parts of 
country, will be parttontany acceptable. We can scarcely credit the hint of @ thas 

at ts intended to lower the Interest of the Funds. | 
In our uert we propose to commence a series of “ COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
Lrrernarorn,” to which we solicit the copmuucations of our numerous readers 
throuwhout the Uieted States. Our publisher's book already affords grat ng oe 
dence of their attentions ; but we think it proper to state that the readiest ole 
ta'ning: our members, month by month, is by giving orders to any general Post ¢ 
wa America, which will supply this Magazine; throueh the Geieral Post Office ae 
at two guincas per annum. In this way the on Monthly Magazine might b¢ 
read, at an easy expence, in every town of the Union. me 
We have received an explanation from the Hon, W. EI. LYTTLETON, 5 whieh 
ae thas paliticed moderation has been erroneously ascribed to that 
~) © hati previcxaly tmagiged that Pa Necopaper $ had hiswisdom : 
i their répert of his interroeatories and servations during his late visit on-board 
Uerophon ; but, it eppears, we were mistaken. " 


























